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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Some three raontlis hefore his death, whea be knew that bis'' 
. illness was' likely to ha .fatal, Professor. Siclgwick asked the 
editor to take charge of mrMn of his uncompleted works whieh 
ho thought might be found suitable for publication. About the 
same time he dictated au account of them and made varinin 
suggestions ill writing concerning- their treatrueut, sulistaiiiially 
repeating what he had liefore sakl in person. The present 
book he described as “a course of AleTen. lectures, together 
with three printed lectriras, in which I ..attempit to define the 
scope of Philosophy and its relation to other, studies, especial ly 
^Psychology, Logic, History, ete/^ he adds, ** i judge 

might with advantage he published. It wants revision. In 
the earlier part there would be some ^dheiilty in iitting in tin? 
printed lectures with the oral eoimxieuts on them, and in tlie 
later part there are some repetitious which would have to be 
cutout.’* ■ 

Px*ofessor Sidgwick had long ago planned such an isirodiic- 
tion to the study of philosophy. In 1892 he delivered a shori 
course of lectures bearing the title of the present Avork. These, 
conSideraldy expanded, were repeated as Elements qf PMhmfhif 
*{M€m'(Mcal (md Ihmikal) in the two following yeax^* In 1897 
he began working up this material, and thx^ee lectures, dealing 
severally with the Scope of Philosophy, its Eolation to Psycdiology. 
and the Scope of l^Ietaphysies, were pnivately printed. Ihit his 
further progress was temporarily—and, m it has proved, tt'as 
pcwmaneiitly—ixiterrupted in conBequence of his uridcriaking 
%to clelivc‘ 1 * In 1898 and onwards the complet*) course of iecTiircK 
oil ^Metaphysics,’ as specified in the sylkbus of the .Moral 
Sciences Tripos. Though called ^Metaphysics,’ the subjiart as 
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outlined there is really in the main Epifi!eiiio1i‘i;4y ; ».nd there 
is little doubt that the more detailed treatment uf the Tfieory 
of KnowledgOj ivhich this change of work involved, w'«ni!d have 
been turned to aecountj had Professor Bid| 5 .virk bvioi alile to 
resume the preparatioif of his Philosophy. 

To the students ai.tending this * Jletapiiysifs® tauirse erijiics 
of the lecturoB already printed were distril^iitefb and the first 
five lectures of the eotinse were occupied in siippleiiieiiiiiig and 
elucidating these — ^the t^hole by way of iiitroduvtioii before 
entering upon the study of the special fpiesticms and text-books 
^ prescribed. Out of this materiab that Is to say ilie tlina:! 
printed lectures and five manuscfript lectures rtd erred to in 
Professor Bidgwiek’s statement an^Hha earlier part,'’ Lectures 
L-V. of this book as it stands have boen made up. Only ri 
few of tlie printed sentences have been cuiiiitccl : these have 
been replaced by fuller expositions in niunuscript that seemed 
obviously meant m supersede them. P>ut from the wriiteii 
lectures the omissions have beeii more ei tensive, ‘ora! com- 
merits^ being here frequent tlrit were plainly iiitcmdcd only to 
serve a temporary purpose. Lecture Y. is iinfoitwiiaiely very 
incomplete: the s|>ec*ial topic of which it treats --the lielatioii^ 
of I^fetAphysies to Epistemology-- was roachetl only at the verj* 
and of the last printed ^lecture, ami even in the eorrchpomliiig 
nmimscript lecture it is but cursorily liaiidled. In fact this 
topic was one appropriate to a later sfcige in the c:ourse of 
lectures on Metaphysics, to which the earlier part of this book 
served as an introduction : the fuller treatment was therefore 
naturally deferred. Professor Sidgwiek was himself well aware 
of this defect and suggested that “prhaps some isssistanec 
might be derived” from using certain portions of the Diieta- 
physics course which he goes on to mention. But thil course 
assumes the constant use of imrtieular text-book?~K:wit% 
Griiiqm, his ProUgmmm^ SigwarPs and several others— 

and detailed references to these are frequent: without rea‘afttiug 
and in part re-writing them, portions of such leetures could 
hardly be fitly incorporated in a kmk like the present, One 
passage has, however, been inserted as mi Appendix to becturc* 
T. : to attempt more has not seemed wise. On p. 10:i it in pro- 
posed in subsequent lectures to examine tlio Traiiseemionbilisin 
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of tile. la.te Pitifessor Tv 'll/: Green. ■■.; :THs- w done later on 
in the Metaphysics course,; and' possibly 'tlns-critieism imay find 
a place in a volume of pliilosopMcal reniains. which, it is ho|)eti, 
may be published hereafter. 

In what Professor Sidgwick called later, part/' Lectures 
VI.-XL that is to say, the editor tras on^y advised to cut out 
repetitions. Xcveriheless some of these, and in particular the 
resmnds with which these lectures usually begin, have been 
allowed to remain ; for the re-statement is often furtlier state- 
ment, and excision without ■ mutilation or foreign interpolatioii 
was in some cases not p.ossible. .As Hhe' earlier part' of I he ^ 
origi,nal Ekmenis of FMlosoph^ (TMoreiicd and Fradkal) was meA 
separately as an introdiictionHo the advanced lectures on 
pliysicfs, so this later part -was used separately— appareialy with 
considerable. a.dditions~in a course entitled Phihsfiphp nml SoiA 
ahgy^ delivered in 1 890 and a-gaki .in 1898. .The original 
.EknmiiH had coiicluded with three lectures' on .the Scope and 
Divisions of Practical Philosophy and. its .Re-lation to Theoretical 
Philosophy. Now it will bo found that on p. 27 there is a 
reference to a subsequent discussion of the ladation of Ktliics lo 
4k)Htics ; and again on p. 94 a further treatment the pudilcin 
presented by the fidation of Theoretical to Practical Philosophy 
is promised. Yet no mention was made of these, topics ifi llu*. 
brief statements Professor Sidgwick had dictated, nor were the 
!VI8S. of the lectures themselves among tliose he had put tfigc^tlwrr 
as belonging to this book. Two of llieui W’cnv, howcvi,.r, dis- 
covered after some search among his ethical papers, t'hm, iii 
which the relation of Ethics and Politics is clisenssed, is too 
fragmentary for puldication ; ^ but the concluding lecture dealing 
with the Relation of Theoretical to Practical Philosophy it ha.N 
^>een thought well to include here, since it.s separation from the 
rest can be explained by wdiat has been saicb and since, fiirtht.ny 
the passages cited seem to negative the supposithm tbai its 
omission was intentional It appears accordingly— solely on the 
talitors responsibility— as Lecture XIL ' 

in I^ccture ¥. the author has made use of a few passages fiom 
^an article on the ' Criteria of Truth anti Erpr ' contribuot! to 

^ A of Lbin qiWHtion will bo foiiiKl in the of 

bk, L, eh. ii., tuid also m the EimieMs (f Poiliie,% eh. siiL 
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Mind^ Januaiy 1900 ; and in Lectures YI.-IX. he has worked up 
the greater part of an article on the ‘Historical ^letliocl" con- 
tributed to Mind, April 1886 ; some paragraphs of Lecture XIL 
had also appeared previously in the Proceedinp of the JrPfotelkm 
Society. I 

Throughout the b(l)k what few editorial additions there are- 
other than references and the division in^ sections — '^vill he 
found enclosed in square brackets. The lecture form has been 
retained, and none but small and obvious verbal changes have 
been made j because the editors aim throughout has been simply 
r to place the author’s work before the reader as he left it. The 
attempt by emendation and addition to approximate to what the 
work would have been had the autl??or himself been permitted to 
finish it, would — the reader will probably allow — have been an 
unwarrantable liberty even in one ■who felt confident of his 
competence for the task. 

Special thanks are due to Mr. G. C. Eankin, Scholar of Trinity 
College, for valuable help in preparing the lectures for press and 
in compiling the Table of Contents : he has also provided the 
Index. The proofs have all been carefully read over by Mrs. 
Sidgwick: innumerable corrections are due -wholly to her. ^ 

^ JAMES WAEI). 

Tiukity Colt.ege, Cambridge, 

MiircJi 12, 1902 . 
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But there is a second and quite different relation of mind 
to matter— that of the cognition that has matter for its 
object, ■ . ■ ■ . ' , ^ . 

Out of the double relation of mind to matter arise the contrasted 
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‘elements.’ 
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of matter as object perceived. The question whether (c) 
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be considered later. . . . 
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Similarly, and with a like reservation, we may differentiate 
Metaphysics from Empirical Psychology. . 

Similarly, too. Philosophy, so far as the synthesis of the know- 
abie cat which it aims is capfible— directly or indirectly— of 
verification by particular experiences, is ■Non'^Mctayhimcal 
Philosophy ; whereas Metaphysics inquires whaj, if anything, 
e&n he known d priori . . , , 

According to this criterion — verification by particular experiences 
—Transcendentalism, which attempts to determine the iieces- 
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sary eoiididons of expeiieiice by reflection on experience as a 
whole, is metaphysical. ..... 

6. Rational Theology is metaphysical, but knowledge of God’s 

existence being unattainable by observation or experiment. 
Rational Theology is to be distinguished not frdin Empirical, 
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decisive separation of general Logic (or Methodology) from 
Epistemology is impracticable. .... 
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4. As to the special case of changes in beliefs, the question is not 
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6. The postulate of Moral Order is an assumption of this class, 
and we have now’ to consider the connexion of Theism and 
Moral Order. It is generally admitted that we may believe 
in the ^tter without Divine Personality* On the other hand 
4with one exception) the abstract arguments for Theism do 
^ not iiend to prove Moral Order. .... 243-245 

6. In the world of Duty and the 'world of Fact, regarded ejustemo- 
iogically, 'vve discover similar relations of thought and the 
diflerence bet-ween the two from this point of vie-^v are of a 
subordinate kind. In the case of thought about ‘what is/ 
though error may lie in 'want of correspondence between 
thought and fact, it can only be exposed by showing in- 
consistency botw'een thought and thought, as in the case of 
thought about ‘ what ought to be.’ . . ® . . 245-247 





LECTURE I 


THB SCOPE OP PHILOSOPHY 


§ 1. It is my object, in tbe present lecture, to define 
as clearly as possible the meaning of the term ' Philo- 
sophy.’ To do this thoroughly will take more than 
one lecture; and perhaps it may be thought that I 
am spending too much time in talking ‘about words.’ 
j^ut a discussion about words is often the most con- 

if ■ 

^’edient way of bringing before our minds important 
relations of thought and fact: and it is likely to be 
specially instructive in dealing with a subject so full 
of controversy as the present. F or controversy usually 
implies mutual misunderstanding among thinkers : 
and if we can agree on the meaning of cardinal terms, 
we shall l^ve done much to avoid misunderstanding. 
If a thoroughly distinctive and comprehensive defini- 
tion of t‘he province of Philosophy could he worked 
out and universally accepted, its acceptance would 
mean that we were at least agreed on the questions 
that the philosopher has to ask, if not on the answers 
that ought to be given to them : and to ask the riglit 
questions is, as Aristotle saw, an ira’portant step 
towards obtaining the right answers. 


! 
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Now in trying to make clear the meaning of a 
word, the first thing is to distinguish it fi’om, and 
ascertain its relation to, words that represent cognate 
ideas ; especially when the common usage of two 
words seems to indicate that their meanings are liable 
to be confounded. In this case the most obvious 
word to select for compaidson is ‘ Science ’ : since on 
the one hand we commonly recognise that the mean- 
ings of the two words are not the same, and yet they 
seem often to be used in an oddly alternative way. 
Compare, for example, ‘ Moral Philosophy ’ and ‘ Ethi- 
cal Science,’ ‘ Political Philosophy ’ and ‘ Political 
Science,’ ‘ Mental Philosophy ’ and ‘ Mental Science ’ ; 
— in each case the twm terms compared seem to be 
often applied indifierently to the same course of study. 
These instances may suggest that Philosophy is a. 
general term for a special group of sciences ; — 'wnwt 
we call ‘ Moral ’ sciences. But, firstly, its use is not 
confined to these.' The term ‘Natural Philosophy’ 
is still employed — though perhaps with some doubt 
as^ to its propriety — as more or less convertible with 
‘ Physics.’ Indeed I am told that a distinguished 
Professor of Physics in a northern university once 
commenced his lectures by laying down that ‘ihere 
are two kinds of Philosophy, Natural Plulosoplfy 
and Unnatural Philosophy ’ ; thus implying not only 
that Physics has a valid claim to the name of Philo- 
sophy, but that there is no other body of so'tml 
reasoning to which the term is applicable. 

And, secondly, we have to observe that the usage 
of the term ‘ Philosophy ’ seems to imply that it is - 
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not exactly— like Science — a common name for many 
different studies with different methods ; that, though 
it may have different parts or branches, these must 
be connected by a unity of method. Thus, in speak- 
ing of ‘Schools of Philosophy,’ we imply that the 
characteristics peculiar to each school will be found 
in all parts of their philosophical teaching : e.g. 
thinkers of the ‘ empirical school ’ are supposed to 
form their conclusions on the basis of experience of 
particular facts — instead of laying as a foundation 
general truths — equally when they are arguing about 
geometrical axioms or the infinity of space and time, 
and when they are arguing about questions of right 
and wrong in conduct. 

I have said enough to show that if we can obtain 
satisfactory definition of Philosophy wPich will 
eSfable us to distinguish it clearly from Science, w’hile 
at the same time explaining its close affinity to Science, 
we shall probably avoid some confusion of thought. 
To this task I now proceed; but it may be well first 
to explain exactly what I aim at — and hope to attain 
— in a process of definition. 

I wish to give to the term ‘ Philosophy ’ a meaning 
wffiich* will be .(l) clear, (2) useful-— i.e. which will 
denote something that wants a separate name— and 
(3) as far as possible in conformity with common 
usage. Note that the last aim cannot be attained 
I completely, so far as common usage is confused and 

varying ; e.g. so far as Philosophy is confounded with 
Science. Still I think that here and in other cases 
'we may find distinctions, vaguely and imperfectly 
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recognised in ordinary discourse, which when made 
clear and explicit will furnish the required definition. 
So far as usage is vague and varying, it would be 
futile to aim at complete uniformity with it : but in 
my view there is a distinction betw-een ‘ Philosophy ’ 
and the subjects otherwise named’ which I seek to 
distinguish from it precisely — Science, Psychology, 
Epistemology, Logic, etc. —which is more or less 
recognised in the ordinary thought^ of educated 
persons and may be made ^lear by careful reflection. 

§ 2. I will first endeavour to distinguish Philo- 
sophy from Science. “ Science is certainly a kind of 

■ I say in ordinary thought ; I should add ‘ of the present a-e. ’ The word 
has come down to us from the Greeks, and it is a historical im'aury of some 
interest to trace the changes of meaning through wliicli the word has passed 
durmg more than two thousand years. But it would be confusino', and 
would render our task more difficult, to mi.^ this historical inquiry lyith the. 
search for a definition appropriate to oiir present tlioiight. 

- And here I must notice a special source of divergence— and sometimes of 
confusion-m definitions ,in our subject, which arises from tiio influence of 
the German language, through translations, on English thought. Thus in 
Knipe’s definite of Philosophy [Cf. 0. Kiilpe : mroducHo., to PUlosoph-,, 

( ng. traas.), 189/, ch. 1. This was one of the text-books recommended 
to lus class by Professor Sidgwick.] ■Science’ is used in a somewhat 
ditterent meaning from that which I decide to give to the word. This is 
partly because the term which the translator renders Science is ‘ mfeen- 
eclmft’: and ‘ fPrWeiM ’ has in common German usage, at rea.sttothe best 
of my knowledge and judgment, a somewhat wider meaning than that which 
Science has m English usage. For instance, I do not consider HistSry 
a Science so far as it is merely concerned with presenting particular events 
c mono ogical order : and I think this is clearly in accordance witli English 
usage : but I believe that in German. History even in this limited view of it 
would be regarded as a Wissenschaft. Hence I am not surprised that 
Kulpe decides mthout hesitation that Philosophy is a ‘Wissenschaft’; but 
I -do not hold that to be a sufficient reason for regarding it as a ‘Science’ 
according to EngHsh usage. 

When we speak of ‘the Sciences.’ we mean what is sometimes more 
definitely expressed as ‘the special sciences’-a group of organised bodies of’ 
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knowledge : no one doubts that tbe geometer, 
physicist, botanist, has attained important knowledge 
that other men la,ek who have not studied geometry, 
physics, botany. Can we say the same of Philosophy ? 

Not, at any rate, so confidently : some would here 
object — pressing the derivation of the word — that 
^ilosophy is rather a study, an i^^^^ 
than a kind of knowledge. Tlie philosopher, they 
would say, ‘loves wisdom,’ but it does not follow that 
he possesses, or ever will possess^ what he loves. It 
may be that he is in pursuit of an object which 
continually recedes as he pursues : — an ideal whose 
face is 

evermore xuiseen 
And fixt upon the far sea-line. 

.^.nd this view is, at any rate, not palpably un- 
reasonable ; since I shall have to admit that there is 
noton the chief questions of Philosophy, as I shall 
presently define it, any such cometisus of experts as 
we find on questions of geometry, physics, botany. 

general knowledge, each concerned with some part or aspect of the knowabie 
world. This renders it in accordance with usage to follow Spencer in 
term Philosophy to a study which, though in a manner 
compreJmmm of all particular sciences, is not identical with any of them or 
ev jjn with tli^ aggregate of them. Accordingly I shall regard Piiilosophy as * in 
propriety * or ‘by pre-enunence ’ aiming at such knowledge as is attainable by 
man of the whole of the apparently changing universe of things, as contrasted 
with the sciences which aim at general knowledge of particular kinds or 
elements or qualities of things and events, more or less separated oil* from 
other kinds or elements. But I allow also a wider and a looser use of 
* Philosophy ' and ‘ philosophical ’ as applied relatively to studies that are con- 
ceniecl with notions, principles, and methods that have ^ higher degi'ce *of 
generality than those of most special sciences, and thus find tlieir application 
®in several special sciences which in this way are connected into one system 
of knowledge. 
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Tlie differences of pliilosophieal scliools are so great 
and fundamental that it would seem to be only by a 
polite fiction that a philosopher of one school allows a 
philosopher of another school to possess philosophical 
knowledge on the subjects that he treats : and the 
politeness that consents to this fiction is not universal 
— as it would be easy to show by quotations from verj^ 
recent treatises. Candour compels me to own that 
philosophical knowledge, admitted to be such, is not 
to be obtained by followiirg these lectures, as mathe- 
matical knowledge, e.g., might be obtained by follow- 
ing the lectures of my mathematical colleagues. 

We may note, however, that this objection does not 
apply to Natural Philosophy. If the Natural Philo- 
sopher is still pursuing, we all agree that he is 
not hunting with an empty bag. To this considera^^ 
I shall return, as it will help us to the definition that 
we are seeking. Meanwhile with regard to Philosophy, 
in the wider sense in which the term is commonly 
used without qualification, we may say that, even 
taking it merely as a pursuit, it is certainly a pursuit 
of knowledge : and we may call this knowledge 
‘ philosophical,’ without deciding how far it has 
yet been attained, and we may try to define* what 
it would be if we had it, what questions it would 
answer. 

From this point of view, then, let us i*eturn to 
examine further the relation of philosophical know- 
ledge to the knowledge that we call scientific. It 
will be convenient to begin by getting a definition of 
Science. In the first place scientific knowledge is 
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clearly systematic knowledge, or knowledge arranged 
and grasped in a certain order ; a number of cogni- 
tions of particular facts, however accurately observed, 
do not constitute science so long as they remain loose 
and unconnected. Still knowledge may be systema- 
tised otherwise *than in Science: thus History sys- 
tematises our knowledge of past events by arranging 
them in order of time, and Geography systematises 
our knowledge of states, cities, rivers, mountains, etc. 
by giving a connected view of their positions on the 
surface of the globe. But neither of these arrange- 
ments is as such scientific, though scientific method 
may be required to wvork it out with accuracy and 
completeness. Shall we say then that Science sys- 
tematises by ascertaining the causal relations of 
. facts ; that scientific knowledge is “ knowledge of 
effects as dependent on their causes.” ^ This is 
largely true; still it seems too iiarrow a conception 
for the ordinary denotation of the term. ‘ Science,’ 
as ordinarily used, is applied to the abstract studies of 
relations of quantity which we class together as pure 
mathematics, where causation is altogether ignored : it 
is applied also to such studies as Botany and Zoology, 
where the investigation of causes, though it certainly 
forms a part of these studies, is not the sole ground of 
their claim to be called ‘sciences.’ It is, partly at 
least, as systematising the matter studied, by arranging 
objects according to relations of resemblance, that 
Botany and Zoology have been regarded as scientific. 
They have been called Sciences of Classification, and 

^ Hamilton, Metaphysics^ voL i, p* 58* 
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it was primarily as elassificatory that they assumed 
the character of sciences : though all would agree 
that they reach a higher stage of dcTelopment, so far 
as they become Sciences of Causation also. 

To get a definition of Science applicable to all the 
instances named we must, I think, take the character- 
istic of ‘generality’ as the essential distinction 
between scientific knowledge and merely ‘ historical ’ 
knowledge of particular facts. The mathematical 
sciences deal with objects«f essentially general ; the 
study of causes is a study of general laws or uniformi- 
ties, — for a cause is a kind of thing which tends 
generally, and not merely in one particular ease, to 
be followed by tlie kind of thing which we call its 
effect. The elassificatory sciences are concerned, as 
their name imports, with classes’ — ‘genera’ aiij/ 
‘ species ’ — or general types. It is true that we largely 
regard knowledge pf particular facts — e.g. of a new 
planet — as scientific knowledge ; but only, I think, 
in view of its relation to general knowledge. Thus 
an uninstructed person might conceivably discover 
a new planet by accidentally looking through a 
telescope at the right time; but this observation 
would be unscientific, though of great v,alue to 
science. 

Now if we give this extended meaning to ‘ Science,’ 
we see at once that some of the studies so called have 
no claim to be philosophical : we should not think of 
calling a Geometer or a Botanist — as such — a philo ■ 
sopher. But the case is different, as we saw, with 
Physics ; and an examination of the diffex’ence seems 
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likely to help us in our search for a definition of 
Philosophy which shall be as far as possible consistent 
with the common usage of the term. 

Why does the Physicist claim to be a Philosopher ? 
I think, because the great interest of Ms study is 
bound up with the belief that all the phenomena he 
investigates — however externally diverse their char- 
acter-will be found explicable by the same system 
of dynamical principles, the same fundamental laws 
of matter and motion a belief which has a solid 
foundation in the great — though as yet very imper- 
fect — success that has even now been realised in 
working out this explanation in different departments. 
For example, considering the great reach of the Law 
of Gravitation, it seems to me in this wider sense to 
some extent legitimate that the Newtonian discovery 
should be called ‘ philosophical ’ ; and again, that 
‘ Theoretical Mechanics ’ be called ‘ Natural Philo- 
sophy.’ To call it simply ‘ Philosophy ’ is, however, 
misleading, as that drops out of sight the essential 
aim of philosophy at explaining the whole oi things ; 
except so far as Theoretical Mechanics does claim to 
explain "mind and its phenomena as well as matter, 
.and reusing to recognise any other kind of existence 
than matter thus becomes Materialistic Philosophy 
according to the stricter definition of the tenn.^ 

^ Of the Hiiteiiability of Materialism I shall speak hereafter, object 
now is only to point out that any thinker who holds that matter is the only 
reality, is according to my view consistent, and from his t>wn ]>oint o4 view 
right in regarding the study of the most general laws of matter in motion, 
which used to be commonly called ' Naturafr Philosophy,’ as being strictly 
Pliilosophy. 
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But if we investigate empirically the phenomena 
of Light, Heat, Sound, and Electricity, we find great 
diversity in the laws or uniformities which are 
ascertained by empirical observation and generalisa- 
tion : e.g. the phenomena of the reflection and re- 
fraction of Light, of dispersion and colour, have not 
‘primd facie any afl&nity with the phenomena of 
electrical attraction and repulsion, conduction and 
insulation. And I think it would be admitted that 
so far as an investigator aimst at verifying or enlarging 
our knowledge of the special phenomena of Light 
or Electricity, it is ‘ Physical Science ’ rather than 
‘ Natural Philosophy ’ that he is pursuing. It is only 
so far as he aims at systematising all these special 
laws as difierent applications of the general laws of 
matter in motion that he has a claim to the title of 
philosopher. 

I regard ‘ Philospphy ’ then, — if the term is used 
without qualification — as the study which ‘ takes all 
knowledge for its province.’ To such a study the 
human mind would be palpably incompetent if it 
attempted to deal with all the facts : it thei'efore 
selects the most important. Thus if we conceive the 
sciences as sets of connected knowledge, and imagine.- 
them as rising from the particular to the general, 
we may consider these sets in their turn as con- 
nected by Philosophy at the higher end. Philosophy, 
therefore, deals not with the whole matter of any 
science, but with the most important of its special 
notions, its fundamental principles, its distinctive 
method, its main conclusions. Philosophy examines 
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these with the Tiew of co-ordinating them with the 
fundamental notions and principles, methods and con- 
clusions of other sciences. It may be called in this 
sense ‘ scientia scientiarum.’ 

The important distinction is that the Sciences 
concentrate attention on particular parts or aspects 
of the knowable world, abstracting from the rest;i; 
while it is, in contrast, the essential characteristic of 
Philosophy that it aims at putting together the parts . 
of knowledge thus attained into a systematic whole ; | 
so that all methods of attaining truth may be grasped ^ 
as parts of one method ; and all the conclusions attained 
may be presented, so far as possible, as harmonious 
and consistent. 

Perhaps some devotee of a special science may ask, 

“ Is it worth while to do this till we have gone further 
in our knowledge of the parts ? ” 

To this there is more than oije answer. The most 
important answer I will give more fully later. Here 
I will say that in fact we cannot help doing it some- 
how. We grow up with ideas of the whole, which 
are continually modified as our knowledge extends : 
and noMudent of any special science ever acquiesces 
in ’having no idea of the relation of his part of know- 
ledge to the rest. He may avoid philosophy in the 
sense of avoiding the attempt to make his conception 
of the universe as clear, precise, and systematic as 
possible, but that only means that he will be content 
with a vague, obscure, and altogejbher inadequate 
conception. 

In fact, when a writer speaks of another’s argu- 
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ments as ‘unpliilosopMcal/ he often seems to mean 
no more than that he profoundly disagrees with him. 
It would, however, be a pity to allow the word to be 
used in this sense : and perhaps the different schools 
would agree that there is an instructed and an 
uninstrueted way of reasoning on behalf of what each 
school regards as sound conclusions ; the characteristic 
of an instructed way of reasoning being that it shows 
an adequate knowledge of the arguments used on the 
other side, some apprehensio]>of their force, and that it 
endeavours either to meet or to avoid those arguments. 
Philosophical knowledge in this sense— on points on 
which experts are disagreed — would be knowledge 
of the confusions of thought to which the human 
intellect is liable when it begins to speculate on the 
questions of Philosophy : knowledge how to state 
these questions so as to avoid to some extent con- 
fusions of thought ; ^and knowledge of considerations 
that have some force, though not necessarily decisive 
force, for or against conclusions on disputed questions 
of Philosophy. And if Philosophy is regarded as a 
subject of academic teaching and study, this, I con- 
ceive, is the kind of knowledge which the teach&r ought 
mainly to seek to convey, on subjects of controi'ersy. r 
But it is evident that this acquaintance with 
arguments is not the kind of knowdeclge at wdiich 
Philosophy aims, although it may be all the knowledge 
for which a consensus of experts can be claimed at 
present. So long as this is so, the notion of philosophy 
being a pursuit rather than a system of knowledge 
will maintain itself, as it has maintained itself 
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throughout two thousand years in which dogmatic 
systems have succeeded each other. This lack of a 
‘consensus of experts’ as to the method and main 
conclusions of Philosophy, is, I fear, strong evidence 
that study of it is still— after so many centuries — in 
a rudimentary condition as compared with the more 
special studies of the branches of systematised know^- 
ledge that we call Sciences. 

It ought to be the aim of all earnest students of 
Philosophy to remedy |his defect; but no one can 
hope to remove suddenly and quickly so ancient and 
inveterate a deficiency. He can only hope to contribute 
somewhat towards its removal : and one way in which 
I hope to contribute to it in the present lectures is by 
fixing attention on the questions of Philosophy — 
since I hope it may be easier to come to approximate 
“agreement when w^e try to define questions rather than 
answers : the knowledge we ivant rather than the 
knowledge we think we have got.* 

So far there is a broad and general agreement 
between my view and that given by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer in his chapter on ‘ Philosophy defined.’ He 
says, ‘ The truths of Philosophy hear the same rela- 
tion to the highest scientific truths, that each of 
these bears to lower scientific truths. As each widest 
generalisation of science comprehends and consolidates 
the narrower generalisations of its own division ; so 
the generalisations of Philosophy comprehend and 
consolidate the widest generalisations of Science.’ \ 

But I think this statement requires qualifying and 

First Frineiples, % , 
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supplementing in important respects. In proceeding 
to give the required qualifications and additions, it 
may be well to begin by answering an objection that 
may be taken— especially by a student of Metaphysics 
— to the whole view of Philosophy which Mr. Spencer 
holds and with which I agree so far as it is positive. 
It may be said : — “Any Science is concerned only with 
phenomenal, can only claim to impart knowledge 
'of phenomena to those who study it : well then, if you 
merely put the sciences an^ their results together, 
however successfully you combine and co-ordinate them 
you still have only phenomenal knowledge. Now the 
knowledge which Philosophy aims at is essentially 
different in kind from merely phenomenal knowledge : 
it is knowledge of the Realities behind or underlying 
phenomena. It therefore not only contemplates the 
Universe from a point of view diiferent from that of'' 
any particular science, it contemplates an aspect 
entirely different from that contemplated by all 
sciences taken together.” 

It is the more important for me to notice this 
objection, because Mr. Spencer, with whom I am 
agreeing so far as my definition has yet g<>ne, has 
already given it an answer with which I cannot agree. 
In the first five chapters of his treatise on First 
Principles he has proved to his own satisfaction that 
“ the reality underlymg appearances is totally and for- 
ever inconceivable by us,” and that, consequently, “the 
Philosophy which proposes to formulate Being as 
distinguished from appearance” is to be “repudiated 
as impossible.” This is the doctrine which it is 
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common and convenient to distinguisli as ‘ Agnosti- 
cism.’ By it, as Spencer admits, Philosophy is “shut 
out from much of the domain supposed to belong to 
it”; and the domain that is left — the laws of co- 
existence and sequence of phenomena — is, he says, 
“occupied by the sciences” ; so that it only remains 
for Philosophy to “ consolidate the generalisation of 
science.” "Well, this vie'w, it will be seen, is simple 
and coherent : but I cannot accept it. 

On the one hand, I cannot admit — because I do 

<0 

not find that Science can admit — that Science is not 
concerned with Eeality, but only with appearance : 
on the other hand, I cannot but admit that the 
Universe as a whole has or may have characteristics 
other than those with which the Sciences, especially 
at any rate the Sciences recognised by Spencer, are 
eoneerned, and therefore that knowledge is possible 
with regard to it other than that attained by the 
consolidation of these Sciences. But even if I were 
as Agnostic as Mr. Spencer professes to be — I shall 
hereafter try to show that he is not altogether as 
Agnostic as he seems — I should not import my 
Agnostici,gm into a definition of the Scope of Philo- 
sophy. For my aim is to give a definition which 
^ schools may accept: and my plan of attaining 
this is, as I have said, to define the scope <‘if 
Philosophy by ascertaining the questions which it 
asks, rather than the right answer to these questions. 
Now when it is once recognised that there is a Eeality 
underlying or behind the Appearances of which the 
• Sciences study the laws, it is certain that the desire 
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of knowledge wMck leads men to pliilosophy will 
include the desire of knowing "what can be known 
about this Eeality ; the question as to its fundamental 
nature and its relation [to Appearances] cannot then, 
be excluded from the scope of Philosophy even if the 
question is to receive a negative answer. Indeed on 
this point 1 should appeal to Mr. Spencer’s practice 
against his formal definition : because, as I said, this 
is the main question that he is discussing in the first 
five chapters of his First PHnciples. 

On the other hand, to exclude the phenomena with 
which the Sciences are concerned from the scope of 
Philosophy, as some metaphysicians seem disposed to 
do, appears to me no less unwarrantable. For Sjueh 
phenomena — however much we may contrast the 
phenomenal with the real in a narrow sense — must be 
admitted to be a part of the universe of fact, and*- 
therefore a part of Reality in a wide sense. This is 
true even of the appearances that we commonly regard 
as palpably unreal. Suppose a man tells me that he 
saw a ghost yesterday afternoon at 5. p.m. : however 
convinced I am that it w^as a mere subjective hallu- 
cination, the apparition is none the less unreal fact 
in the history of the mental experience of my« in- 
formant. And it is of course obvious that 'reality 
of a sort must be held to belong to the world of 
colour and the world of sound which are in a manner 
common to normal human beings ; and still more to 
the permanent material world about which Physical 
Science has sought and obtained knowledge. The 
question cannot be whether these so-called phenomena • 
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are or have been real, but what kind of i*eality belongs 
or has belonged to them. 

I exclude, then, from the scope of Philosophy ' 
neither phenomena nor ‘ onta ’ or realities : and there- 
fore, instead of Spencer’s statement that Philosophy ' 
aims at generalisations which ‘comprehend and con- 
solidate the widest generalisations of Science,’ it seems 
to me better to say that whereas in the study of any 
science we aim at knowing a part of the knowable ; 
world, contemplated in al^traction from the rest, as 
philosophers we aim at knowledge of the whole : and 
therefore at knowledge of the underlying reality, until ; 
Mr. Spencer convinces us that it is unknowable — and | 
even then we want to know exactly how he knows it \ 
to be unknowable. 

§ 3. At the same time I should like to keep Mr. 
S’peneei’’s phrase ‘ completely unified knowledge ’ : as 
it expresses the difference between the mere knowledge 
of a number of sciences, and a really philosophical 
grasp of the whole body of knowledge contained in 
these sciences taken together. And this leads me to 
note a deficiency which I seem to find in Mr. Spencer’s 
conception of the unifying function of Philosophy. In 
the first of the phrases just quoted—' comprehend and 
consolidate the widest generalisation of science — too 
exclusive a stress seems to be laid on relations of 
identity or resemblance, relations of difference b^ing 
too much ignored. No doubt oUr knowledge is in 
some degree ‘unified’ so far as particular truth^i, 
hitherto held separately, are comprehended in a wider 
generalisation : but the differences of the particular 

G . 
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truths will still remain, and unless the wider generalis- 
ation enables us to comprehend these differences, our 
knowledge will not he completely unified. The 
complete unification at Avhieh Philosophy aims must 
enable us to view every portion of knowledge — and 
every object known — as a part of a coherent whole : 
and in comprehending the relation of diverse parts of 
a whole to the whole, and to each other, systematic 
difference — difference essentially belonging to the 
nature of the wholes — is gs important a feature as 
resemblance. 

This statement is perhaps hardly clear without 
illustration. What, it may be asked, is exactly meant 
by comprehending differences as ‘ rational ' and ‘ sys- 
tematic ’ and ‘ following from the nature of the whole ’ ? 
The best way to make this clear will be to take some 
case in which sciences have been — as Mr. Spencer sa/s 
— ‘unified’ by the comprehension of narrower in 
wider generalisations. I will take the most famous 
case, the identification, worked out mathematically by 
Newton, of the fundamental laws of terrestrial with 
the fundamental laws of celestial motion. When men 
began to observe and reflect on physical phenomena, 
the movements of falling bodies to the earth seemed 
as unlike as possible to the movements of the starry 
heavens : the former moved in a straight line, and the 
latter — apart from the problem presented by the 
planets — were, it seemed, circular and uniform. In 
each case the true view of the matter was impeded by 
erroneous inferences from observation — in the ease of 
terrestrial motion by the erroneous idea that heavy* 
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bodies fall quieker than light bodies, and in the case 
of celestial motions by the simple and inevitable 
geocentric hypothesis. 

Well, we all know vaguely how the erroneous view 
of terrestrial motions was cleared away — chiefly by 
Galileo ; and the heliocentric substituted for the geo- 
centric hypothesis — chiefly through the work of 
Copernicus — and how the marvellous industry and 
genius of Kepler working on the observations of Tycho 
Brahe had ascertained Jhe empirical laws of the 
movements of planets round the sun — i.e. that they 
moved not in circles but in ellipses with the sun in 
one focus, aird that each moved at such a rate as to 
describe equal areas of the orbit in equal times. When 
the knowfledge of the two kinds of motion had come 
to this point, matters were ripe for the great identifi- 
'eation which comprehended planetary motions as a case 
of the operation of the law of universal gravitation. 

But, you will observe, this identification or unifi- 
cation did not merely point out the similarity between 
the two kinds of motion, but it at the same time 
explained the difierences — explained, that is, why 
bodies fell to the earth approximately in a straight 
line*, while planets go round the sun in ellipses : these 
prima facie diverse kinds of motion being both 
viewed as different applications of the same general 
laws of matter in motion. 

Now take, by contrast, Mr. Spencer’s great gener- 
alisation — the doctrine of Evolution. Mr. Spencer 
claims to comprehend the chief laws of the changes 
through wdiich the -world of inorganic matter has 
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passed in time, tlie laws of the world of organic life, 
and the laws of mental development, by comprehend- 
ing them under the same great law of Evolution or 
‘ progress from indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to 
definite, coherent heterogeneity.’ I shall have occasion 
to criticise this doctrine later on : but what I now 
wish to point out is that however completely we may 
grant that certain resemblances have been made out 
'between (l) the laws of change in inorganic and 
organic matter and (2) tlie laws of change and 
development of mind, the resemblance does not in the 
least help us to explain the diiierences between the 
world of living things and the inorganic world. The 
differences between mind and matter still remain un- 
explained by the generalisation, and present nns(jlved 
problems for philosophy, just as obstinate and per- 
|)lexing, after we have admitted the evolutional* 
doctrine, as they were before. 

I say this, not Because I do not think fSpeneer’s 
doctrine, so far as true, of philosophical import- 
ance ; but because he seems to me in any case 
to over-estimate the contribution made by it to the 
solution of the problems of philosophy. Tjiis over- 
estimate accords with and conveniently illustrates, the 
defect in his genertd definition of philosophy that f 
have been trying to explain. 



LECTURE II 

THE SCOPE OF PHILOSOPHY {corAinued) 

§ 1. So far, though I have suggested an important 
modification of Mr. Spencer’s description of the work 
of Philosophy, I have accepted his view of the matter 
on which Philosophy works : that is, I have taken this 
to consist of the partially systematised aggregates of 
Jcnowledge which we call the sciences, regarding it as 
the business of philosophy to systematise these more 
completely. But I must now announce and explain 
an important divergence from his view on this latter 
point. ‘ Science ’ as the term is used hy Mr. Spencer 
— and hy me — means exclusively what is sometimes 
distinguished as ‘ Positive Science.’ That is, according 
to Ml'. Spencer, it ‘‘concerns itself with the co- 
exisleuiies and sequences among phenomena.” I 
have objected to this mode of speaking, since by 
‘phenomenon’ we mean, or may mean, ‘ appearance ’ 
as contrasted with ‘ reality ’ : and certainly the 
students of science generally would not admit that 
they have no knowledge of real existence. But Mr. 
Spencer cannot mean to affirm this: the philosopher 
of Evolution cannot be supposed to hold that the 
• 21 ■ 
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great process of development througli time of the 
inorganic world, the world of organic life, and human 
society — which he has described in several volumes— 
is not a real process ; that the series of changes gTasped 
and systematically presented by the ‘ Synthetic Philo- 
sophy ’ is not a real succession of real events. I take 
him to mean that Science cannot thoroughly com- 
^ prebend what really exists: that behind the varied 
complex of existences and changes with which the 
sciences deal there is hi(Men an unknowable and 
inscrutable ' Ultimate Reality.’ This view I reserve 
for later discussion ; meanwhile I think that, without 
material disagreement with Mr. Spencer, we may say 
that the knowledge at which the sciences aim, and 
which they claim to have partially attained, is 
knowledge of what exists or has existed or will exist. 

If so, it seems clear that the matter presented by 
Science so defined cannot be regarded as the whole 
of the matter on which Philosophy has to work. For 
Philosophy must deal with the principles and methods 
of rationally determining ‘ what ought to be,’ as dis- 
tinct from the principles and methods of ascertaining 
what is, has been, and will be. The curreCt use of 
the terms ‘ Moral ’ and ‘ Political ’ Philosophy.clearly 
implies this department of the work of Philosophy. 
We cannot say that there is no such thing as Moral 
or Political Philosophy, without violent divergence 
from common thought and common usage of terms : 
and on the other hand we cannot say that Moral or 
Political Philosophy has for its business the co-ordin- 
ation of the co-existences and sequences of plienomena, 
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witliout neglecting tlie fundamental distinction be- 
tween ‘wbat ouglit to be’ and what actually is or 
appears. We must therefore, I think, give a wider 
scope to the term ‘ Philosophy ’ than we have hitherto 
given, and regard it as including in the range 
of its ‘ unifying ’ function not only the systems of 
knowledge commonly called ‘sciences’ or ‘positive 
sciences,’ but also the systems of knowledge or 
reasoned thought distinguished as Ethics, Politics, • 
and Jurisprudence. ^ 

It would, of course, be absurd to suggest that 
Mr. Spencer- — the author of two volumes on the 
‘ Principles of Ethics,’ wdiieh are labelled on the back 
‘ Synthetic Philosophy ’ — could possibly have designed 
to exclude the subject-matter of Ethics from the scope 
of Philosophy. The question is on what terms he 
Is willing to admit it. The full discussion of this 
question will naturally come when we study his 
system in detail. But I may here say brieily that 
though in one passage he speaks of Ethics as a 
“ science dealing with the conduct of associated 
human beings,” it is not easy to gather from his 
language Eow far he really supposes himself to treat 
scientifically the whole subject as he conceives it — 
not merely the method of ascertaining the means to 
what he regards as the ultimate end of right conduct, 
but the method of establishing the end and defmiing 
that with adequate clearness aTid pTecision. I con- 
jecture that he does regard this as included in his 
scientific treatment, though I confess I have no doubt 
in my own mind that he does not treat this part of 
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the subject by any method that seems even to claim 
scientific character. But- — whatever method we adopt 
—it certainly seems to me that the discussion of the 
ultimate end of right conduct is not concerned with 
‘the co-existences and sequences of phenomena.’ 

It will be observed that in my statements about 
Ethics and Polities I leirve the method undefined, and 
therefore do not enter into the question how far it 
is scientific. I wish to have a comprehensive defini- 
tion suitable for all schools, Intuitional as well as 
Utilitarian and Evolutional. At the same time, from 
the neutral point of view that I adopt in my search 
for a definition, it is important to note that there is a 
school of philosophers which would refuse to recognise 
the distinction between what is and what ought to be. 
Regarding Ethics, etc., as a ‘descriptive, not a 
normative’ science, they consider it the business of 
Ethics to study actual conduct as determined by 
certain laws obtaining in the social organism. 

Perhaps, just as we recognise a Materialistic Philo- 
soph)', which regards Theoretical Mechanics as ex- 
plaining the whole universe of the knowable, so we 
may recognise a Naturalistic or Positive PJiilosophy 
which, going beyond Materialism by including «sub- 
jective Psychology, still refuses to allow sys*tematic 
knowledge of what ought to be as such — distinguished 
from Positive Science as not concerned except in- 
directly with what is, has been, and will be — to form 
a ^art of the whole body of knowledge which it is the 
business of Philosophy to unify. 

I quite admit that a thinker who recognises no 
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object of knowledge except what exists, has existed, 
or will exist in time, may properly accept Spencer’s 
definition of Philosophy : and it is perhaps convenient 
to label this manner of thought as ‘Naturalistic’ or 
‘Positive’ Philosophy. But I do not think it clear 
that a thinker of this type will regard Ethics as a 
positive Science : but rather, perhaps, as an Art based 
on Biology, Psychology, and Sociology. 

§ 2. I have spoken of Ethics, Politics, and Juris- ' 
prudence. The last menti^jned is clearly distinguished 
in ordinary thought from Philosophy. There are, no 
doubt, philosophical jurists ; but all jurists are not 
as such philosophers : it is recognised that a man may 
have a sound knowledge of law — even of the con- 
ceptions and rules of law in general, as distinct from 
the law of a particular state — without being at all 
a philosopher. The distinction between Ethics or 
Politics and Philosophy is not so clear: still I think 
that some distinction is vaguely made in ordinary 
thought, and might with advantage be made somewhat 
more explicit. It is vaguely recognised that it is the 
business of Ethics to supply an answer to questions 
as to deteils of duty or right conduct — so far as they 
are questions which it is held legitimate, and not idle, 
to ask— but that this is not the business of Moral 
or Ethical Philosophy, which is primarily concerned 
with the general principles and methods of moral 
reasoning, and only with details of conduct so far as 
the discussion of them affords instructive examples 
of general principles and method. It is commonly 
felt that an attempt to work out a complete system 
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of duties would inevitably lead us out of Pliilosophy 
into Casuistry : and that whether Casuistry is a good 
thing or a bad thing, it certainly is not Philosophy. 

A similar distinction may, I think, be applied to 
Politics : — accordingly when I had to select a title 
for a bulky volume in which I have attempted to 
treat systematically the chief questions for which 
the statesman has to find answers, I called the book 
‘Elements of Politics,’ not ‘Political Philosophy’ or 
‘Political Science.’ I did no^call it Political Philosophy, 
since it aims at determining the rules for governmental 
action, and for the construction of governmental 
organs with more fulness of detail than it belongs to 
Philosophy to do : nor, again, did I call it Political 
Science, since it is primarily concerned with polity 
as it ought to be, and not with polities as they are, 
have been, and— so far as we can foresee — will be. 

I think, then, that we have to recognise it as part 
of the business of Philosophy, to ‘ unify ’ the principles 
and methods of reasoning directed to practical con- 
clusions, which we call ‘political’ when they refer 
to the constitution and action of government, and 
‘ethical’ when they refer to private conduct. We 
may call this part or function of Philosophy^ ‘ practi- 
cal,’ as distinct from the Philosophy that seeks to 
unify those sciences, which we may suitably call 
‘ theoretical ’ or ‘ positive,’ — according as we Avish 
to imply that the objects of scientific knowledge are 
Tejfd or merel;^ phenomenal. Taking science as con- 
versant with real existence, I shall provisionally use 
the term ‘ theoretical.’ 
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I may point out that hy taking the notion of 
Practical Philosophy to include the study of the 
principles and methods of Ethics and Politics, we 
may postpone the question which of these is prior to 
the other. This is a question on both sides of which 
there are important arguments. On the one hand 
it is urged, that man is essentially a ‘ political animal’ 
— a member of a State or governed society, whose 
manner of life is necessarily determined by the position 
that he holds in his sociefj:" : and that, as Aristotle 
says, the attainment of wellbeing for the State is a 
higher and more comprehensive end than the attain- 
ment of wellbeing for a single individual. On the 
other hand it may be said that any man as a rational 
being has relations to the Universe, and to the 
ordering Pea, son manifested by the Universe, which 
are prior to, and more fundamental than his relation 
to the political society of which he happens to be a 
member — ^especially as he is usually at perfect liberty 
to change it. 

I shall enter further into these arguments when I 
come to the fuller discussion of Practical Philosophy 
[see Prefatory Note]. Here I only throw out this ques- 
tion ds qn illustration of the business that Practical 
Philosophy has to do : it has to try to establish an 
intelligible relation between the sphere of Ethics and 
the sphere of Politics. For the present, however, I 
take Practical Philosophy to include the study of the 
fundamental principles of Ethics and Politics, and there- 
fore to be at least equivalent to what is commonly 
spoken of as a Moral and Political Philosophy. As such 
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it must be a supreme arcMtectonie study of ultimate 
ends, of the principles of what ought to be. So taken 
it seems to hold a position in reference to AHs in 
general, somewhat similar ^ to that which Theoretical 
Philosophy holds with reference to Sciences in general. 

In speaking of Arts I mean — using the term in its 
wddest sense — all departments of human activity, 
carried on systematically with reasoned adaptation of 
means to ends, for the attainment of some particular 
end, other than the knowledge applied in the Art. 
I thus include not merely handicrafts and w^hat are 
distinguished as ‘ Fine Arts,’ but also such professions 
as Medicine and Strategy. When we contemplate 
human life as a w-hole and consider the place that 
any one Art ought to hold in it, we see at once that 
•some Arts are obviously subordinate to others, and 
these again to others still higher and more compre- 
hensive : but when we try to make the systematisation 
of Arts and Ends complete, doubts and difficulties are 
apt to present themselves for the solution of which 
we require such a study as I have called Practical 
Philosophy. 

The subordinate position of such Arts*" as aim at 

^ I ought to point out that the similarity is not very close. The systeyia- 
tisation of the Arts by Practical Philosophy relates primarily and mainly, as 
we have seen, to the cmis of the Arts. For the reasoned adaptation of means 
to ends which constitutes the greater part of any Art, so far as its method is 
formulated and expressed, so that it is cajfable of being leiirnt from hooka-- 
this is mainly scieiititic reasoning taken from one or more sciences, ami 
arranged and combined, with a view to the special puioiose.s of the Art. 
I^think— as I have^already said — that Ethics, from the point of view of those 
whom we have agreed to call INfaturalistic or Positive Fhiloso]>]iers, is likely 
to turn out rather an Art that combines scientific reasonings from Biology, 
Physiology, Psychology, and Sociology than strictly a branch of science. 
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the production of ‘utilities fixed in material objects’ 
—as economists say^ — or such immaterial utilities as 
conveyance, communication, victory in war, etc., — 
is usually manifest. Any such Art aims at a result 
which is clearly only desirable as a means to some 
further end, the desirability of which it does not 
belong to this Art to investigate. It is the business 
of the commander-in-chief to beat the enemy: it is 
not his business to determine w'hether war ought to 
be begun ; that is admitt^ly the business of the 
Statesman. But when we ask on what principles 
the statesman is to determine it — e.g. whether his 
ultimate end is to be the preservation or wellbeing 
of his own state, or the w'ellbeing or happiness of 
humanity at large — we raise questions on which the 
practical maxims of statesmen are apt to disagree 
wfth the prescriptions of ordinary morality : so that 
we seem to require Practical Philosophy to settle the 
conflict. 

Again, there are cases where the End aimed at in 
an Art is not clearly a means to some further end, but 
claims to be good in itself without reference to any- 
thing beyojid — t.g. some would affirm this of the 
Beauty at which the Pine Arts aim. But at any rate 
this Beauty is only one element and not the whole of 
human good : the problem therefore is still left of 
comparing and co-ordinating it with other elements of 
good. Hence Ave may say generally of all arts, that, 
regarded as departments of rational action, they are 
naturally subordinate to and systematised by a theory 
of rational action as a wdiole — -whether of human 
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beings individually or of communities of human 
beings— such as Practical Philosophy seeks to work 
out. 

§ 3. We have thus arrived at the conception of 
Practical Philosophy as a study distinct from and in 
a manner parallel to Philosophy as conceived by Mr. 
Spencer. Butin insisting on the recognition of the 
two departments of Philosophy as fundamental and 
important, I do not wish to imply that there is an 
absolute separation betw^een them : and that there are 
in reality two quite separate studies, one system- 
atising the diiferent sciences, and the other system- 
atising the difierent ends of human action and the 
different sets of rules for practice, or ideals of what 
ought to be. On the contrary, I wish to emphasise, 
as the final and most important task of Philosophy, 
the problem of co-ordinating these two divisions of Its 
subject-matter, and connecting fact and i4eal in some 
rational and satisfactory manner. The problem, how- 
ever, must be recognised as a very difficult one. For 
its solution should enable us to answer the question 
‘ How comes it that what ought to be is not and yet 
ought to be?’; or, negatively, ‘Whence comes the 
existence of what ought not to be?’ And any one 
who knows anything of the history of human thought 
may well despair of attaining a satisfiictory answer 
to this question ; — unless he holds firmly to the con- 
viction that such despair, at any rate, is one of the 
things that ought not to be.^ 

We may then provisionally recognise as distinct, 

^ Seo Appendix at tlie end of this lecture. 
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Theoretical Philosophy, aiming at a systematisation 
of Sciences, and Practical Philosophy, aiming at a 
complete systematisation of Arts, including Ethics and 
Politics. We must not, however, make the distinction 
between art and science too profound. Firstly, it is to 
be noted that Arts in the aggregate and Sciences in 
the aggregate do not consist respectively of entirely 
different knowledge, but, as we have just seen, of the 
same knowledge arranged or viewed differently — so * 
far at least as the rules gf Art are based on real 
knowledge.^ Secondly, as Mr. Spencer observes, " 

“ the Sciences become Arts to one another ” : i.e. some 
kinds of systematised general knowledge are clearly 
useful, and used as a means to the attainment of 
other knowledge. Further, all Sciences, even if not 
pursued for any ulterior end, may be regarded from 
a* point of view which assimilates them to Art.s. 
For the study of any science is a species of rational 
activity pursued for an end- — the attainment of a 
particular kind of knowledge ; and the question of the 
value and relative importance of this knowledge is a 
reasonable question to ask : and if it is a reasonable 
question to ask, it obviously belongs to Practical 
Philosophy to answer it, just as it belongs to Practical 
Philosophy to answer the corresponding question with 
regard to any Art. 

Indeed, from this point of view Theoretical 
Philosophy itself seems subordinate to Practical 
Philosophy. For the pursuit of knowledge of the 

^ CC Mill’s of jB^amMo/ZyCh. XX. 

- Essays^ “Genesis of Science,” 1868, voL i. p, ISO. 
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wliole knowable universe may, no less than the study 
of auy special science, be regarded as a particular 
kind of rational activity, which has to be compared 
and co-ordinated with other modes of human life and 
action : from this point of view we consider how far 
such knowledge is an end in itself and how far a means 
to some further end, and how large a place the pursuit 
of it ought to occupy in the right organisation of 
human existence, — all which questions manifestly 
come within the scope assigned to Practical 
Philosophy. 

I may illustrate this by answering the objection 
made by Sir W. Hamilton ^ to the distinction which I 
have adopted between Theoretical Philosophy and 
Practical Philosophy. He says that all Philosophy 
is in a sense theoretical, because it is cognitive, while 
again all Philosophy is in a sense practical, because ifs 
end is the ‘ practical energy ’ exercised in the process 
of cognition. I answer by agreeing that in my con- 
ception of Practical Philosophy, I extend the notion of 
Practice, beyond what is customary, to include all 
forms of human activity — as Hamilton himself does 
in speaking of practical energy exercised imcognition. 
And thus Theoretical Philosophy is no doubt'- in a 
sense practical, because it is a department of human 
activity, but in this aspect it is not to be identified 
with Practical Philosophy, but to be subordinated 
to it. 

, The question : What is the utility of (Theoretical) 
Philosophy, what is the ultimate end for which we 

^ Zectures on IlctaphysicSj vol. i. p. 113. 
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ought to philosophise ? is one that relates to Theoretical 
Philosophy ; but it is one that belongs to Practical 
Philosophy to deal Tvith. Knowledge of the right 
end or ends of rational action, of the manner in which 
different ends are to be harmonised, or subordinated 
one to another, is not knowledge which can be obtained 
by any of the positive Sciences concerned with the 
‘ co-existences and sequences of phenomena,’ or even 
by Philosophy regarded merely as co-ordinating these 
sciences: questions of ends^ are indeed philosophical 
questions : but they are questions which it belongs to 
Practical Philosophy or Philosophy in its practical 
aspect to answer. 

On the other hand, from another point of view 
Practical Philosophy seems to be subordinate to 
Theoretical. Theoretical Philosophy, as above dis- 
tinguished, deals with what is, not with what ought 
to be. But there is a sense in which what ought to 
be is, or we could not reason or talk about it. The 
thing itself which ought to be does not as such exist. 
It may actually exist or it may not ; but the question 
w'hether it exists or not does not primarily concern 
Practical Philosophy. Secondarily, however, it does ; 
because actuality proves possibility, and it is useless 
and therefore wrong to spend labour in efforts to realise 
the impossible. But wrliat Practical Philosophy is 
primarily concerned with is desirability and possibility,' 
not actuality : whether what ought to be exists 
or not, the idea or of it exists in humai:^ 

minds, so far as we can talk of it at all. The ideal 
is actual in idea. Hence all the propositions of 

D' ■ 
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Practical PMlosopliy regarded as human thoughts 
or judgments or beliefs are seen to be parts of that 
sphere of cognisable existence with which Theoretical 
Philosophy is concerned^ 

From this point of view we may co-ordinate the 
positive sciences, regarded as systems of reasoned 
thoughts or judgments, with the systems of practical 
reasonings that constitute the different arts- — including 
Ethics and Polities — so far as the rules of Art are 
reasoned rules ; and ma^y consider that the aim of 
Philosophy, in its widest sense, is to comprehend all 
rational human thought — whether it relates to ‘what 
is ’ or to ‘ what ought to be ’ — as one coherent w^hole. 
Observe an important change in our point of view. 
We began by regarding the whole of which Philo- 
sophy seeks knowledge as a whole of things ; we are 
now led to contemplate it as a whole of thought. 
Theoretical Philosophy thus viewed — and made to 
include Practical Philosophy as subordinate — seems 
to become a study of the thoughts or beliefs of the 

^ To illustrate tlie kind of relations tliat, from tliis point of view, may be 
seen to exist between positive Sciences on the one band, and studies that deal 
with what ought to be, I may refer to the comparison which many thinkers 
have held it important to make between the fundamental notions and principles 
of Ethics, and the fundamental notions and principles of Geometry,® 

Though Geometry is concerned with the relations of cc exil^tenee among 
things or phenomena which are objects of seiise-p6ree[)tion, and Ethics with 
the determination of what ought to be, still many thinkers from earliest to 
latest times have discerned profound affinity between the fundamental notions 
of the two. Kg, when we are told that Pythagoras held that the essence (»f 
Justice was a square number, the statement apj>ears fantastic and alisurd. 
But when Mr. Spencer points out {Ksays, ‘Genesis,’ ol) that the notion of 
‘ Equality * whieh*ls fundamental in mathematics also underlies morals and is 
an essential element of the conception of Justice, we cannot but admit that 
the comparison may be instructive. 
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imman mind, •vvitLi a Tiew to their complete systema- 
tisation. 

§ 4. This leads me to the consideration of a view 
of the meaning and scope of Philosophy which I have 
so far left on one side, the view, namely, that the 
‘ Science of Mind ’ or ‘ of Man ’ is ‘ Philosophy Proper,’ 
or the main part of it. I think it may he said that 
a generation ago this was the predominant opinion 
among English thinkers. In 1868 the foremost debate 
in English thought was between the philosophy of 
Sir W. Hamilton and that of J. S. Mill : and both 
these thinkers, in defining Philosophy, seem to take 
the view that I have just given. Thus Sir W. 
Hamilton says that “ The science of mind . . . con- 
stitutes the principal and most important object of 
philosophy ... constitutes in propriety, with its 
suite of dependent sciences, Philosophy itself” ; the 
‘ dependent sciences ’ being, apparently, Logic, Ethics, 
Politics— “ so far as it supposes a knowdedge of man 
in his natural constitution”^ — and also .^Esthetics, and 
Theology. So again J. S. Mill — with more express re- 
cognition of the social aspect of human life— takes “ the 
proper mearang of Philosophy to be . . . the scientific 
knowlSdgp of Man, as an intellectual, moral, and 
social being.” ® And this view,— which seems to blend 
Philosophy indistinguishably with Psychology or 
Sociology or both — still survives among us : indeed 
it seems to be implied in the term ‘Mental Philo- 

^ Lectures on Metaphysics^ vol. L pp. 62, 63. # ® 

“ Auguste Comte and Positivisni, p, 53. This passage, which represents 
Mill’s mature view, clearly does not distinguish Philosophy from Psychology 
or Sociology. 
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sopliy ’ wHcb. forms a part of the title of our new 
chair. On the other hand it appears difficult to 
reconcile with the view that the aim of Philosophy 
is to unify or systematise the sciences; since mind 
is commonly regarded as the subject of a special 
science, Psychology, having its special place in the 
classification of the sciences ; and a younger special 
science. Sociology — whose claims are less generally 
admitted by its elders— takes as its special subject- 
matter man regarded as^ social being. The conflict 
of conceptions thus presented seems to me deserving 
of careful consideration.^ 

Here I will only say that Psychology, viewed as 
a special science, has — by the admission of all but 
Jilaterialists — a peculiar position among the sciences : 
it is at once peculiarly distinct from and peculiarly 
connected with all the rest. On the one hand, as Mr. 
Spencer says,^ “under its subjective aspect, Psychology 
is a totally unique science, independent of, and anti- 
thetically opposed to, all other sciences whatever. 
The thoughts and feelings which constitute a con- 
sciousness . . . form an existence which has no place 
among the existences with which the "rest of the 
sciences deal.” On the other hand, ho^ev'er ex- 
clusively we may concentrate attention on Mind 
regarded as a particular kind of thing, distinct from 

^ Sly desire is to give a distinct meaning to each of the three terms : but 
a consideration of the relation of l^hilosophy to Sociology will carry ns 
'"away from Metapjiysics : whereas a consideration of the relation of Philosophy 
to Psychology will lead us to Metaphysics by a convenient road. Deferring 
Sociology, therefore, I shall treat of this latter relation in the next lecture. 

Psychology^ vol. L p. 140. 
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and ‘witliout kinship with’ the Matter with which 
the physical sciences are concerned, we soon find that 
among the most important of the phenomena of the 
particular human minds that we study — each one’s 
own or another’s — are Thoughts, Judgments, and 
Beliefs; and that we cannot study these without 
studying their objects. Hence — since everything 
that we know or believe to be, or to have been, 
and everything which we believe ought to be, not to 
speak of the still wider world which we regard as 
possible, has necessarily the characteristic of being 
thought about — it would seem that Psychology, 
however it may begin as a special science, inevitably 
broadens out into a study as comprehensive in its 
range as Philosophy, according to the widest view 
which we have been led to take of Philosophy. It 
may, indeed, be urged that the range of existence 
extends infinitely beyond the range of what is known 
— or in any way definitely thought by any finite 
mind— and it would be paradoxical to deny this. 
But it is evident that of existence as so extending, 
Philosophy cannot, any more than Psychology, have 
anything definite to say. The point at which definite 
thought ^ends, and indefinite and inadequate thought 
begins, is obviously the same for both studies. 

We thus see that the matter of Philosophy is 
diJBicult to distinguish from the matter of Psychology. 
At the same time, I think it fundamentally important 
to distinguish the two studies as clearly as we can»: 
and I propose to attempt this in the following 
lecture. 
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APPENDIX TO LEOTITEE ir 

RELATION OF PHILOSOPHY TO RELIGION 

(P- 30) leads me to a 
topic Mhich finds no place in this lecture— the relation of Philo- 

^ Sophy to Eehgion. The importance of this relation, and the 
prominence given to it in some attempts to define the Scope of 
Philosophy (c.y. Wundt’s, and-in a negative vay-Spe3sf 
render desirable that I sVild give my reLnsSor t^e 

111 the first place, I may say that it ivas not due to any desire 
0 depreciate the importance of Theology or to leave it on one 
• n e contrary, as I have tried to indicate, the funda- 

view ^^rfil f '' be-represents, in my 

view, the final and most important task of philosophy.” And 

the ansver which Theology gives to this question— to whatever 
mticisms It may be legitimately open-must be admittecl in the 
lew of the common sense of mankind, to ‘ hold the field’ 

1 have referred to this again in Lecture IV i and wLof ■ 
there said will partly explain why I have omitted any iseussion of 
he relation of Philosophy to Eeligion in this lec J. 
intimate there are two essentially distinct methods of attaining 

_ for the plaj of religious emotion and tbs exercise of 
religious worship. I distinguish these methods and their-results 
as Eational and Eevelational Theology. ' * 

i^dth ivhTclf-f to nie that the questions 

. 1 . 

sophical questions, according to my definition: w. thly'bdola 

Thpi of the Universe as a whole. EatioS 

eology then cannot properly be placed on a par with the 

^ See below, p, 94, 
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special sciences, which deal separately — as has been said — with 
different parts or aspects of the knowable world. And agaijij it 
seems to me that these questions belong to that part or kind of 
philosophy commonly called Metaphysics : ie, always supposing 
that in trying to answer them we rely simply on the exercise 
of the human reason, and do not seek guidance from Revelation. 

An objection, however, may be made to this, which I admit to 
have much force. It may be urged that what I have said 
applies to the conception of God with which speculative and 
metaphysical reasonings have been mainly concerned ; to God 
conceived as the First Cause of the world; or to God as the Infinite 
and Perfect Being, contrasted with the finite and imperfect beings 
that we empirically know ; or as the Absolute Reality in contrast 
ivith the relative realities of which alone we are alleged to have 
experience : but that it does not apply to God as the object of 
religious thought and worship. God, it may he said, as so con- 
templated, is thought of under a very different series or system 
of notions. He is thought of as having a Righteous Will, the 
content of which, so far as it relates to man, is partially appre- 
hended by man under the form of rules of duty ; He is thought 
of as standing to human beings in a relation fitly symbolised by 
the relation of a father to his children ; He is thought of as 
source of aid and strength in the never-ending struggle with sin 
which forms an essential element of the higher moral life ; finally 
He is thought of as centre and sovereign of a spiritual kingdom 
of which human beings are or may be members. These and 
other cognate conceptions, it may be urged, constitute the real 
thought-element of the common religious consciousness of man 
in his highei/t stage of development ; and not the metaphysical 
ideas ^f First Cause, Infinite and Absolute Being, etc. And 
these common religious ideas, it may be held, should be taken 
as expressing or symbolising the aspect of reality apprehended 
through the religious consciousness, just as our common system 
of physical ideas — our conception of the world as a coherent 
aggregate of extended things occupying and moving in space of 
three dimensions — expresses or symbolises the aspect of reality 
apprehended through the senses. On this view the system of r&- 
ligious ideas would occupy a more or less co-ordinate position 
with the Sciences, as a department of the whole body of partially 
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systematised thought, which it is the task' of .the philosopher to 
reduce, if he can, to a consistent and coherent, whole. ^ 

The view which I have tried hriefly to express is one to. which. 
I have every desire to do full Justice... My reason for .not iiitro- 
diieing it' into a lecture on the -‘scope' of philosophy ^ was not 
that I denied the existence of this co.mmon elem.e.nt of religious 
thought ■ but that I was impressed with the diflieulty either of 
separating it sufficiently from the historical element with which 
it is combined in current -Eeveiational Theologies5.,or if I iiitro." 
diiced it along with this historical element, of giving any state- 
ment of it that could at all claim to rank— in. respect of consensus 
of experts — with the positive Sciences. I by no means say that 
there should not be made a, serious effort to. overcome this 
difficulty : but I think it must be .made, in the first instance,' by 
theologians. 





LECTCJRE III 

THE EELATION OF PHILOSOPHY TO PSYCHOLOGY 

§ 1. In the present lecture I propose to examine 
the relation of Philosophy, viewed as the study of 
rational thought as a whole, to Psychology or the 
Science of Mind, A generation ago there was, as 
pointed out in the last lecture, a prevalent tendency 
to fuse the two studies into one, under the name of 
‘'Mental Philosophy ’ ; and no doubt Mind occupies a 
unique and central position in the known world, as 
that which knows or thinks of aU that is known or 
thought of. At the same time we commonly consider 
minds and their states as only a part of the object of 
knowledge ; we consider Mind a particular kind of 
thing, which along with the varieties of another kind 
of tbin^ called Matter, makes up the world of empiric- 
ally known fact. This is the view that we all take 
in ordinary, thought and discourse, and accordingly 
I shall begin by assuming it ; reserving for subse- 
quent discussion the objections brought against it by 
Mentalists and Materialists respectively. * . 

I have explained that my aim in trying to define 

the Scope of Philosophy is to obtain if possible a 
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definition acceptable to all schools : and that, in order 
to attain this, I should concentrate attention on the 
questions which Philosophy asks, rather than the 
answers to be given to them — it being easier to get 
the opposing schools to agree about the questions than 
about the answers. Perhaps on hearing this some mem- 
ber of my audience — acquainted with metaphysical 
controversy — may have thought that the distinction 
■would turn out illusory ; and that the differences of 
the schools would necess-wily come in, in the form of 
putting the fundamental questions; that, in short, if 
you allow a metaphysician to put his questions in his 
own way, he can always manage — if he knows his 
business — to put them so that you can hardly help 
giving the answers he wants. 

I quite admit the difficulty : but I think that it is 
possible to be on one’s guard against it, and specially 
easy to be on one’s guard from my metaphysical 
standpoint — which is speaking broadly that of what 
has been called since Reid the Philosophy of Common 
Sense or Natural Dualism. For there is this 
advantage in putting questions from the point of 
view of Common Sense : that it is, in some degree, 
in the minds of us all, even of the metaphysfcians 
whose conclusions are most opposed to it — such as 
the extreme Sensationalist or Idealist. It is the view 
with which we all start when we begin to philosophise, 
whatever metaphysical conclusions we may ultimately 
adopt (Materialist, Sensationalist, or Idealist) : and 
therefore it will be a philosophical gain to bring it as 
clearly as we can before the full gaze of reflective 
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attention, even though further consideration should 
lead us to abandon or modify it. 

In saying this I do not mean to affirm — as some 
who have maintained Natural Dualism as a philo- 
sophical conclusion have affirmed — that Natural 
Dualism is involved in the original presentation 
of the objects of experience to the experiencing mind. 
That is a question to be reserved for subsequent 
discussion, on which I now express no opinion even 
provisionally. All I affirn>»is that we find it in our 
ordinary thought when we begin to reflect on it, nor 
can we by the utmost eflbrt of memory recall a time 
when we did not implicitly hold it. If the belief 
in an external material world existing as we know 
it independently of our knowing it — so that our 
knowledge of it does not afiect its existence — if this 
belief is the result of inference from data given 
originally as merely mental fact, this process of 
inference preceded the stage of conscious reflection. 
I ought further to explain that in speaking of Common 
Sense I do not mean entirely unscientific Common 
Sense, but the Common Sense of educated persons 
rectified by a general acquaintance with the results 
and fne^hods of physical science. In the latter part 
of this course I shall have to go more fuUy into the 
extent and significance of this ‘ rectification ’ by science 
of the plain man's view of matter and mind : in this 
lecture I only assume it in a broad and general way. 

I must repeat that I do not put fojward Natural 
Dualism now dogmatically, but only provisionally. 
I am quite aware that there are serious difficulties 
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wheii we try to make tlae view of Common Sense clear 
and consistent : and I do not wish to ignore them. 
But I think that considerable confusion arises from 
not trying to make it as clear as we can : especially 
since the distinction between Mind and Matter, which 
Natural Dualism takes as fundamental, must be 
recognised as important from any point of view. E.g. 
the difference between (1) my feelings and thoughts, 
and (2) what goes on in my brain when I feel and 
think, cannot be got ridrof by saying that after all 
everything is consciousness ; this I shall try to show 
later. 

Let us then attempt, taking frankly this point of 
view, to distinguish as clearly as possible the task of 
Philosophy from that of Psychology. According to 
Common Sense or Natural Dualism, Mind — while 
occupying a unique position in the known world, as 
that which knows everything else and which there- 
fore, as knowing subject, is at once connected and 
contrasted with all its known objects — is at the same 
time a particular thing alongside of other things : is 
an object or part of the object as well as the sole 
subject of knowledge. «■ 

Taking this view, then, we see that Mind^ mhy be 
considered either (1) in itself, abstracting as far as 
possible from Matter, or (2) in relation to Matter; 
and both Philosophy and Psychology must consider 
it in this latter relation, though primarily for different 
reasons : Philosophy because its task is to put all 
the sciences together into a systematic whole, Psycho- 
logy because of the intimate connection between 
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mental facts and nerve-processes. I propose accord- 
ingly to consider tHe relation between the two studies 
from both points of view successively. 

§ 2. Philosophy, as we have seen, is concerned with 
knowledge and the reasoned thought that determines 
action so far as rational. These are mental facts, and 
as such a part of the subject-matter of Psychology ; 
but pHmd facie they are only a part. The minds 
empirically known to us not only think, but also have * 
sensations ; not only act in^ccordance with rational 
judgment or belief as to what is right or good, but 
also in conflict with such judgment or belief, under 
the influence of the feelings we call pleasures, pains, 
desires, and aversions. If the o'nly function of the 
mind were to think, if the only phenomena it ex- 
hibited were thoughts, cognitions, judgments, beliefs, 
there would be more difficulty in distinguishing 
Psychology from that reflection or knowledge which 
—so far as pursued with the view of systematising 
knowledge — we have called Philosophy. So again, 
if the only other attribute of the mind were Eational 
Volition, or action for rational ends chosen as per se 
good or desirable, there would be a similar difficulty 
in distinguishing the part of Psychology deahng with 
the general principles of such volition from Practical 
Philosophy, which must include an exhaustive investi- 
gation of the ultimate ends or principles of Eational 
Volition, and of the processes of thought by which 
the right means to these ends are to be chosen. 

But we have in Feeling^ and Feeling-prompted 

^ I use tlie term Feeling in tlie older Englisli meaning, in wliicli it includes 
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volition a peculiar subject-matter for Psychology 
considered as a special science, wbicli only comes 
within the scope of Philosophy as the subject-matter 
of any other science does : — i.e. in respect of its main 
outlines, the fundamental ideas applicable to it, the 
methods of investigating it, and the chief conclusions 
thereby attained. Or at any rate if Philosophy has 
any more special concern with Feelings and Feeling- 
‘ prompted volitions than I have thus indicated, it is 
because their special coji^iexion with Thoughts and 
Eeasoned Purposes has caused some confusion 
between the two kinds of mental fact ; and has led 
some thinkers to regard the Feelings which un- 
doubtedly antecede and accompany cognition as the 
simple elements out of which knowledge and its 
object — the known world — are compounded. No 
doubt, so far as this view — wdrich I shall consider 
presently — is held, the coincidence in subject-matter 
betw’-een Philosophy and Psychology becomes more 
complete. It thus appears that the relation between 
Philosophy and Psychology will necessarily be some- 
what different for different schools — as w^e have seen 
to be the case with the I'elation between Philosophy 
and Physics. Just as in the view of Materialists, 
who hold that everything knowable must be ultimately 
reducible to some complex kind or mode of matter 
in motion. Philosophy cannot be effectually and 
finally distinguished from Rational Physics, so fiir 
as its positive^ and constructive work is concerned ; 

%vliat are commonly called sensations of colour and sound, as well as wliat are 
commonly called sensations of pleasure and pain. 
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so in the view of those who resolve everything 
knowable into feeling, or more widely, into the 
states of consciousness of particular minds. Philosophy 
cannot he effectually and finally distinguished from 
Psychology, except, again, on its negative sided 

Such Psychological Philosophy, however, is like 
Materiahstic Philosophy, paradoxical : in the one we 
have Rational Physics endeavouring to swell itself out 
into a Theory of the Universe as a whole, and in the 
other we have the Science ^ Mind doing the same 
thing. In both we have a similar divergence, but in 
opposite directions, from the point of view of Common 
Sense or Natural Dualism. Returning now to this 
point of view, let us pass on to contemplate the 
admitted common ground of Philosophy and Psy- 
chology — Thoughts, Judgments, Beliefs. I shall try to 
show that there are important differences betw'een the 
methods and aims of the two studies in treating this 
common subject-matter. These differences chiefly 
spring from or are connected with an essential 
characteristic of thoughts or beliefs as investigated by 
Philosophy, which we have not yet noticed : viz. that 
they are assumed to be true and valid. This is 
obviously involved in the view of Theoretical 
Philosophy as systematising the sciences ; since a 
science is a system of true behefs : so far as any 
actual science as taught is not this, it is imperfect or 
spurious science. So again Practical Philosophy is in 

The assertion ‘All is Feeling’ is a pMlosopliical, not S, psychological pro- 
position, as the assertion ‘All is Matter’ is a philosophical and not a 
physical proposition. 
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intention a theory of the principles of what ‘ really ’ 
ought to be ; i.e. not of what men merely think or 
judge ought to be, but of what they truly so think 
or j udge. Philosophy therefore is con ceri led prim arily 
with truth, and only secondarily with error in order 
to distinguish it from truth, or to elicit the element of 
truth contained in it. Psychology on the other hand 
has for its function to discriminate, analyse into 
elements, classify, and ascertain the laws of all such 
beliefs or thoughts as ar^bund among the phenomena 
of the particular minds observed ; of the false no less 
than the true. For instance, in studying laws of associa- 
tion of ideas, the associations that lead the mind to 
wrongjudgment and expectation are just as interesting 
as those that lead to right judgment tind expectation ; 
and may even sometimes be more interesting and 
more instructive examples of the laws of association. 
Indeed the characteristic of lieiiig true or untrue is 
not one which necessarily claims our attention — so 
far at least as the true or untrue beliefs are not 
psychological beliefs — so long as we are merely 
concerned with mind as the object of a special science, 
abstracted as far as possible from the obje(^s of other 
sciences. 

But further: even so far as Philosophy and 
Psychology are both concerned with true beliefs, still 
from the point of view of either study re.':j)ectiveiy 
these beliefs are connected and systiunat ised in ways 
primd facie difterent. Tbe general aim of i’.sycliology, 

the systematisation that it attempts of mental 
f£^> is — besides classifying them, —to discover the 
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laws of co-existence and sequence among tlieni ; 
accordingly, so far as it is concerned with knowledge 
or true beliefs, it aims at ascertaining the order in 
which and the processes by which the particular minds 
observed actually pass from one part of knowledge to 
another. On the other hand, the aim of Philosophy, 
in dealing with the same beliefs, is to arrange them 
in such order as may make manifest the important 
permanent relations among them, — e.g. the relations 
of the simple to the complex^f the more general to 
the less general, of the fundamental principles of any 
science to their applications or the deductions founded 
on them. Eelations of this latter kind are, speaking 
broadly, the same for all minds that think and judge 
truly respecting them ; whereas the former may and 
do vary from one mind to another, and include 
sequences of thought other than valid or cogent 
inference. 

In connexion with this I may observe that in my 
view Philosophy — so far as it does not construct its 
system, or aim at constructing it completely ci priori 
— uses primarily what I may call the Dialectical 
Method,^ 'i.cw the method of reflection on the thought 
.which'W'e all share, by the aid of the symbolism which 
we all share, language : whereas Psychology uses 
primarily the introspective method of observation by 
each of his own thoughts and feelings as his own — a 
group of objects of which he alone can have first-hand 
knowledge. I do not mean that Philosophy may not 

^ Observe that the term is used in the Platonic- Aristotelian, and not in 
the Hegelian sense. ' ■ . . , 
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use tlie introspective method, or that Psychology may 
not use the dialectical, or that the two can be 
completely separated. But so far as the Philosopher 
observes the relations of thought in his own 
individual mind, it is as a means to the end of 
ascertaining the relations of thought in a normal 
mind, free from the peculiarities and limitations of his 
own individuab mind. On the other hand, so far as 
the Psychologist adopts the method of reflecting on 
the common thought «of the society to which he 
belongs, through the symbolism of its common 
language, it is as a means to the end of generalis- 
ations applicable to the particular experiences of an 
indefinite number of particular minds. Hence we 
may put the difference in another form, and say that 
Psychology is primarily concerned with knowledge 
and its attainment as processes of thought belonging 
to particular human minds ; but that Philosophy is 
primarily concerned with the relations of trae or 
valid beliefs as they may be conceived to exist for an 
ideal mind independent — not only of the errors but 
— of the particularities of growth and development of 
particular finite minds. ^ - 

It may, however, be suggested that — just as it is. 
impossible properly to know the conclusion of a 
geometrical demonstration, without going through 

^ I do not mean tliat Philosopliy ignores tins growth and development : it 
is a hict of great importance about the Univerhe that the finite minds it 
includes go through processes of growth and development and attain truth 
by long series of steps. Still Philosophy, I conceive, is primarily concerned 
with the relations of the truths apprehended, as they exist in and for the most 
fully developed minds. 
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the steps of the demonstration — so, speaking more 
generally, it is impossible to know truth truly, unless 
we have arrived at it through a certain process ; and 
that therefore the process by which the human mind 
has arrived at scientific or philosophical truth is an 
essential part — or at least introduction — to the truth 
known. But it is evident that in many cases of 
scientific truth this suggestion would be paradoxical ; 
since an important part of the progress made in 
mathematics, e.g., consists in.J:he discovery of better 
ways of arriving at truths already known ; and it 
would seem absurd to say that it is indispensable to 
a knowledge of the truth to know both these Avays 
of arriving at it — the older and worse way as well as 
the newer and better way. If there is an ideal 
order of development of truth, it would seem therefore 
to be distinct from the actual order in which it has 
been historically developed in the progress of human 
civilisation. On the bearing of the investigation of 
the actual growth and development of human thought 
and belief — with which Psychology is concerned — 
on the investigation of its ideal order and connexion, 
w'hich is the primary business of Philosophy, I shall 
.have 4;o speak more fully hereafter in the latter part 
of this course; as this is an investigation where 
Psychology at a certain point passes over into Socio- 
logy — or at any rate becomes Sociological Psychology. 

§ 3. I now pass to compare the difterent ways in 
which the two studies are concerned with the relation 
of mind to the material world. It is evident that it 
will be an important part of the task of Philosophy 
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— according to tlie view I have taken of Philosophy 
— to conceive this relation with adequate precision 
and completeness. At the same time Psychology 
equally cannot ignore it : for though the method of 
Psychology is primarily introspective, it has in recent 
times become continually more clear that the study 
cannot dispense with the aid of physiological observa- 
tion and reasoning. 

The attempt that till recently was sometimes 
made by students of mend, to mark off a department 
of mental phenomena, elevated above the condition 
of being accompanied by nervous change, is now, I 
think, generally abandoned even by the psychologists 
who are most strongly opposed to materialism. It 
is generally admitted that we have overwhelming— 
though to a considerable extent highly inferential- 
grounds for believing that psychical facts such as 
sensations, emotions, thoughts, volitions, have always 
corporeal concomitants in movements of nerve- 
matter. And when this is admitted, the importance 
to the Psychologist of knowing all that can be known 
about these corporeal concomitants is hardly to be 
doubted. r 

On the other hand, the crude materiaiiam or. 
positivism that used to push aside all results of 
introspective observation has now' mostly given wmy 
before the general recognition that psychical changes 
are, as objects of experience, altogether distinct from 
the nervous^ changes that accompany them. Since 
Descartes, philosophical thought has found no difficulty 
in distinguishing the thinking, feeling, willing thing, 
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that eaeli one of us is conscious of being, from the 
complex aggregate of extended solid particles which 
each of us calls his body. And if, neglecting the 
permanent, we fix our attention on the transient 
facts, the successive states or movements of mind and 
body, there is general agreement as to the profound 
disparity between thoughts or feelings and those 
nervous processes which appear to be inseparable 
from them, and •which — in the ease of Sensation — 'we 
sometimes call by the same name. As Spencer says, 
we are “ utterly incapable of seeing or even imagining 
how the two are related . . . mind remains a some- 
thing without any kinship with other things.” On 
this ground I think Spencer’s phrase, that “ mind and 
nervous action are the subjective and objective faces 
of the same thing,” ^ is objectionable. For the image 
suggests that the manner of connexion between the 
two so-called ‘ faces ’ is manifest and their separation 
inconceivable : whereas according to Spencer’s own 
statement the mode of connexion is occult and un- 
imaginable, and the separation is so far from being 
inconceivable, that in the case of all the higher 
mental states we have no direct consciousness at all 
• of th*e nervous change in the brain which we believe 
to take place as a concomitant of thought : we can 
only vaguely imagine it. Hence I am unable to 
take even this moderate step towards that extreme 
materialism which refuses to recognise the distinct- 
ness of physical and psychical fact. I have admitted 

Cf. Princifilcs of Fs]fcholO(jy, §56. Cf. also Bain, Mind and Bod if ^ p. 
134, “The mental fact is a two-sided fact./’; : 
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that Materialism is in one sense philosophical; i.e. 
that it is the result of that effort after a complete 
systematising of knowledge which in the first lecture 
I called philosophy. But the primd facie disparate- 
ness of mental facts and nervous changes, the appar- 
ently total absence of kinship between them, puts in 
the way of any materialistic systematisation an 
obstacle difficult to overleap. 

Indeed I think that instructed thinkers of a 
materialistic tendency^have now ceased to try to 
leap over this obstacle. At the present time the 
important issue between such thinkers and their 
opponents does not relate to the nature of the double 
facts with which psychology deals, or to the connexion 
of their disparate elements, psychical and physical — 
which no one professes to understand — but rather 
to the causal wxus that links each successive double 
fact with physical or psychical antecedents or con- 
sequents. What the materialistic thinker maintains 
and his opponent denies is that this causal 'iicxus is to 
be conceived as lying wholly on the physical side; 
and that psychical facts are merely unexplained effects 
or epiphenomena, and not in their turn* even part- 
causes of physical facts ; in other wmrds, tha,t study-" 
ing the succession of psycho-physical facts — thoughts 
and feelings accompanied Ijy movements in the 
nerve-matter of the brain — we ought to conceive 
the causal nexus of the facts as lying wholly on the 
physical side, and ultimately to be explained by 
purely physical laws. 

This is a problem which is — I think we may say — 
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in the forefront of speculative interest at the present 
time, for educated persons generally, and not merely 
for special students of Philosophy or of Psychology : 
and it seems to me of great importance to distinguish 
the questions capable of being solved by the methods 
of the empirical sciences Psychology and Physiology 
combined, from those which carry’" us beyond the 
limits of these sciences, and therefore must be reserved 
for Philosophy. Now it does not fall within my plan 
here to inquire whether the proposition that physical 
changes must be wholly caused by antecedent physical 
changes is true or false ; my point is that the question 
is one which cannot be solved either by Physiology 
or Psychology or both together regarded as purely 
empirical studies ; and should therefore be left to 
Philosophy. For the question whether the psychical 
facts — thoughts, feelings and volitions — which in 
the case of ordinary conscious actions are certainly 
among the antecedents of physical change, have 
strictly speaking any causal connexion with these 
changes — this question cannot be determined by any 
physiological observation and experiment. We have 
to considep on the one hand the presumption arising 
• from* the continuity of the organic with the inorganic 
world, and of human life with other organic life 
so far as the operation of mechanical laws is the 
same in all three departments. However much 
stress is laid on the difference between the organic 
and the inorganic world, and between human and 
non-human life, no one seriously doubts the complete 
subjection of the whole physical world to the law 
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of gravitation and the law of conservation of 
energy. We have to consider on the other hand the 
validity of the consciousness of activity— implied 
in the universally accepted distinction between 
‘active’ and ‘passive’ in our mental states, and 
especially of the consciousness of ‘free' activity, 
which seems irrestibility forced on us by reflection 
on deliberate action. Then as regards this latter, 
we have to take Ethics into account, and the con- 
nexion of Duty and FMedom. 

Hence, as I said, the problem of the exact causal 
ntxm between the successive psycho-physical facts, 
with their twofold character, is one for Philosophy. 
It can hardly be said to be not a psychological question : 

I conceive, however, that the empirical psychologist 
may properly leave this controversy on one side, and 
that on the whole it is better that he sliould leave it 
to Philosophy: the empirical psychologist may content 
himself with tracing uniformities of co-existence and 
sequence among the psychical facts that he studies, 
taken along with their physical accompaniments and 
antecedents, without entering further into the question 
of their causation. f 

It is convenient here to distinguish two points of- 
view from which the relations between ]?hysieal and 
psychical facts are to be studied, in the empirical 
sciences of Psychology and Sociology. We may term 
these respectively the Psycho-Physiological and the 
Biological. 'There is not a sharp line to be drawn 
between tbe two, but the general distinction is clear. 
Prom the former point of view we examine, as closely 
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as possible, the particular physical changes — primarily 
the movements of particles of the nervous system 
— which accompany, or closely precede or follow 
particular kinds of psychical facts, sensations, thoughts, 
emotions; also taking note of movements of matter 
outside the organism which immediately affect the 
nervous system, and constitute the stimuli of the 
organs of sense. From the Biological point of view, 
on the other hand, we consider the general effects of 
the physical conditions und%r which the organism 
lives on the development of mental faculties : e.gf. we 
observe how the need of obtaining food and avoiding 
or resisting foes has developed and differentiated 
faculties of perception along with organs of sense, and 
faculties and habits of complex purposive action 
along with similarly complex organs for exercising 
force on the external world. It is with this latter 
kind of consideration that the sociologist is chiefly 
concerned : for instance, he observes how the 
advantages of gregariousness in the physical struggle 
for existence develop habits of co-operation, and 
communication by vocal signs or otherwise,— and 
ultimately • the sympathy and mutual intelligence 
.which render the mental life of man essentially a 
social life. For the present I shall confine myself to 
the Psycho-Physiological point of view. 

It is hardly necessary to show in detail, how 
Physiological knowledge— and even, to some extent, 
physical knowledge going beyond Physiology — is 
indispensable in examining the causes of psychical 
facts introspectively observed. We have to examine 
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the relation between, different kinds of sensation, and 
processes of nervous action stimulated by the motions 
of inorganic matter coming into contact with the 
organs of sense — vibrations of the luminiferous ether 
with the retina of the eye, vibrations of the air with 
the ear, etc. We have to examine how the quantity, 
quality, and duration of the feeling are related first 
to the process of change in the nerves, and to the 
nature and organisation of the nervous matter to 
which the external stimuli are applied, and secondly 
to the kind, amount, and order of these stimuli. Then 
— when we go on to consider the laws according to 
which a combination of these sensations, and of 
secondary states w'hich appear faintly to reproduce 
them, bring into being mental phenomena of a more 
complicated kind, — though Physiology can give us 
less direct aid, still it is well ahvays to bear in mind 
that our psychological questions and hypotheses have 
physiological counterparts. Association of ideas, 
fusion of sensations and their images or relics into 
more complex states, memory, recollection, imagin- 
ation, even reasoning and judgment, must be assumed 
to have physiological bases ; the existence of which 
we must always keep in view, though wn inust bear* 
in mind also that their specific character is unknown, 
and only to be vaguely conjectured. Further, 
Physiology will aid Psychology, not merely in the 
way of supplementing the results of introspective 
observation ^with a knowledge of the physical 
antecedents, concomitants and effects of psycho- 
logical phenomena; but also more directly by 
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showing where to look for psychical facts — such as 
muscular feelings — which come into view when 
attention is adequately concentrated on them, but are 
liable to remain undistinguished in ordinary intro- 
spective observation. In view of the importance of 
this aid, it is difficult to limit the extent to which 
psychological analysis may be advanced by the 
progress of physiological knowledge. 

In discussing the relation of Psychology to Physi- 
ology, I have incidentally illustrated the kind of 
questions which, in my view, belong to Philosophy as 
the study that aims at systematising the methods 
and conclusions of the special sciences. So far as this 
relation of Mind to Matter is concerned, the work of 
Philosophy in co-ordinating the sciences consists 
largely in preventing either confusion or collision 
between diverse methods, and in delineating the path 
of harmonious co-operation. But I have had another 
aim in dwelling upon this relation : I wish to bring 
out clearly the distinction between this and another 
quite different relation of Mind to Matter, which we 
have next to consider. 

Not only is some material process — as w'e have 
•overd'hehning ground for believing — -an invariable 
accompaniment of every mental process: but at the 
same time the mental process may be a cognition that 
has matter for its object. And it is important to see 
clearly that the movement of nerve-particles in the 
brain, which accompanies the transient psychical fact 
that we call cognition, is usually altogether different 
from the matter that we are thinking about. Thus : 
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I see that table. Here is a psychical fact — perception 
of table — which we believe to be related to matter in 
two ways ; (1) to some unknown change in the matter 
of my brain as its immediate antecedent and con- 
comitant, and (2) to the table as object ; these are 
obviously two very different material facts. 

I lay stress on this difterence, because in psycho- 
logical and philosophical discussions of Perception, 
there is some tendency to confound the two relations 
of mind to matter ; an4 so, by mixing up the material 
concomitant or antecedent of cognition with its object, 
to fail of obtaining a clear notion of either. Thus it 
is sometimes said that what I ‘ really see ’ is the 
image on the retina, or perhaps the undulations of the 
luminiferous ether in contact with the eye. But 
reflection will show that neither of these facts is either 

■ t 

the immediate antecedent or concomitant of vision 
or its immediate object. It is not its immediate 
antecedent or concomitant, because the nerve-process 
has many stages to pass through from the retina 
inwards before vision takes place: while, again, it is 
not its immediate object, because in vision I do not 
directly learn anything about the image on the retina 
of the thing seen or about the ethereal undulatiohs : P 
only know these physical facts as the result, in the 
one ease of a quite different observation, in the other 
case of a long process of scientific reasoning. 

§ 4. We have now to observe that out of the 
double relation of Mind to Matter, which I have been 
explaining, arise the contrasted systems of (l) 
Materialism and (2) what is often called Idealism — 
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but I tbink it better to call it Mentalism, reserving 
the term Idealism, in accordance with recent usage, 
for a particular species of Mentalism. Materialism 
takes exclusive hold of one end by which mind is 
tied to matter, and identifies the thought or feeling 
with the nerve-process that accompanies it : Mentalism 
takes exclusive hold of the other end, and analyses 
matter as an object of perception and thought into 
mental elements. But the Materialistic resolution of 
mind into matter is only acceptable when we think 
loosely and confusedly : to the steady gaze of 
reflection the psychical phenomenon which it is 
sought to absorb into the physical always returns 
distinct and quite disparate from it. The Mentalistic 
explanation of matter in terms of mind has a much 
more profound and subtle plausibility. No one 
practised in reflective analysis can admit that what 
he means by a thought is a change in the grey or 
other matter of his brain: but it is more difficult to 
show that what I mean by (say) a table is anything 
else than an aggregate of feelings, actual or possible 
[i.e. ideal), and of thoughts binding the feelings 
together. • 

. This analysis I now propose to examine: but 
before examining it, we should note that it is 
pursued by three difterent classes of thinkers to 
three very different kinds of result. I will briefly 
characterise these three classes, taking the simplest 
types, and overlooking intermediate shades and 
combinations. 

The first class are not strictly to be termed 
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Mentalists, but rather perhaps Phenomenalists or 
Relativists: for though they analyse matter, as an 
object of perception and knowledge, into mental 
elements, they do not conclude that matter does not 
exist independently of mind, but onty that we can 
have no knowledge of it as so existing ; we can only, 
they hold, know how it appears to mind. The pure 
Mentalists go a step further and deny the existence 
of this unknown and unknowable matter : the ultimate 
reality — as they agree in holding — is mental or 
psychical in its nature. But while one section of 
them regard reality as ultimately Feeling — reducing 
somehow the relational element in our common 
notion of the physical world to a secondary and 
derivative kind of feeling — another section holds that, 
so far as the Real is definitely knowable, its main or 
sole constituent is Thought. The former it seems 
best to call Sensationalists (bearing in mind that this 
term is sometimes used for a confused blending of 
sensationalistic mentalism with Materialism) : for the 
latter — of whom Green is an example— I reserve the 
term Idealist. 

This classification, as you will see, ^belongs to 
Philosophy rather than to Psychology. It is the^ 
business of Psychology to consider how "far the 
transient mental fact which we call a coarnition or 

O'..",;'" 

thought of a portion of matter is capable of being 
analysed into elements and what these elements are : 
and this no doubt has a hearing on the question 
‘ whether matter, as we commonly conceive it, exists 
independently of mind.’ But it belongs to Philo- 
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Sophy, not to Psychology, to decide this latter 
question.^ 

In examining the analysis of our cognition or notion 
of matter — i.e. of matter as commonly conceived, 

‘ phenomenal ’ matter — it is important to distinguish 
three different methods; {a) Empirical Eeflective 
Analysis, {&) Psyehogonical Analysis, and (c) Trans- 
cendental Analysis, which carries us beyond the 
limits of empirical Psychology. The first is used 
more or less by all thinkers ; the use of the second is 
characteristic of Relativists and Sensationalists; the 
use of the third is peculiar to Idealists. In the 
present lecture I wish to concentrate attention on the 
results of the first two methods. 

{a) Firstly, direct reflection shows us that certain 
percepts which in ordinary thought we regard as 
located in the material world, outside our bodies, are 
in part not definitely attached to this material world, 
and are at any rate not essential to our notion of 
matter. Thus sounds, smells, flavours are not 
definitely attached to any portion of matter outside 



^ It may be thought that in this and the following section I am arguing 
definitely the m^aphysical question at issue between Mentalism and Common 
Sense ; so that when the end of these sections is reached I conceive the question 
to he settled? But this would be altogether premature. The issues between 
Common Sense find ^Mentalism in different forms are among the most 
important and extensively discussed in modern metaphysical controversy^ — 
indeed they are only surpassed in importance by the questions that lead into 
Theology — and we are only now in the vestibule of metaphysics and making 
our way towards it. What I am here arriving at is something quite difterent : 
I am considering how far empirical Psychology, as a special science, will take 
ns in the discussion of this controversy ; and I am considering this beeanso 
it seems to me that Mentalists— especially ‘ Psychological Philosophers ’—have 
fallen into the mistake of supposing that it will take us further than it will. 
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tlie organism ; and we can perfectly well conceive 
matter as flavourless, inodorous, non-resoiiant. In 
fact careful reflection leads me to distinguisli — as 
regards {c.g.) Sound — between a sensation of sound, 
which so far as it is connected with any matter is 
connected with the nervous system of niy ear and 
brain, and a process of material particles outside : 
and tvhen this clistinetion is made clear, 1 no longer 
attribute Sound — as distinct from motion of material 
particles — to the matter outside. 

The case of colour is difierent, as this percept is 
defiuitelv extended and attached to the surface of 

J 

matter : I cannot conceive colour uucxtejided. But 
colour depends on light ; and so mueli of luy life is 
spent in the dark, that I can easily conceive a 'world 
without light or colour, in which lu}* perception of 
matter would depend entirely oii touch and the 
muscular sense : and I am helj>ed in this conception 
by the physical theory of light, since tiie movements 
of the luminiferous ether which afl'ect my optical 
nerves are inevitably conceived to be movements of 
lightless and colourless matter. 

In this way reflective analysis enables me to 
separate from my notion of matter as it exists, 
independently of mind what used to be called the 
Secondavi/ Qncdities of matter : i.e. the percepts 
of the special senses, taste, smell, hearing, and 
sight. 

Then, after having gone so far, it is easy, in 
reflecting on such qualities as hard, soft, smooth, 
rough, etc., to distinguish elements which belong to 
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the sense of touch and the muscular sense, and which 
we can separate from our notion of matter as it 
exists outside our organism and not affecting it. Let 
us take the notions of ‘ hard,’ ‘ soft,’ ‘ rough,’ ‘ smooth,’ 
and reflect on their meaning. There is no doubt, I 
suppose, that we commonly regard them as attributes 
of various portions of matter existing in space outside 
our organisms : at the same time there seems no 
doubt that each term suggests a faint image of a 
particular quality of complex sensation — of touch, 
pressure and muscular sense combined — which I 
experience when one of my bodily organs, e.g. a 
nger, presses against a portion of matter called 
hard or soft, oris moved along the surface of a portion 
called rough or smooth. Now it seems to me that 
psychological reflection enables us to distinguish the 
quality of hardness, etc.— conceived as existing in the 
thing apart from any contact with our own or any 
other sentient organism— from the sensations of 
which I have spoken. I can make the distinction 
because If I conceive a hard piece of inorganic matter 

(A) colliding with another hard piece (B) and then 
afterwards with a soft piece (C), the difference of its 
Qflect on each I conceive to manifest the hardness of 

(B) and the softness of (C) ; although there is no effect 
conceived to be produced on any sentient organism. 

thus see that by ' hardness ’ as a quality of matter 
existing independently of organic feeling, I mean a 
tendency to preserve its form and internal structure- 
spatial relations— comparatively unchanged when it 
-comes into collision with matter ; and by ‘softness ’ a 
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tendency to change them with comparative ease under 
similar circumstances. 

In this way I separate the elements of imaginary 
tactual sensation from my notion of matter conceived 
as ‘hard,’ etc., and thus distinguish in thought my 
notion of extended matter from my notion of tactual 
sensation, and conceive the former as existing apart 
from the latter. 

At this point it may be answered, “ No doubt one 
can think of bodies other than his own organism 
and of transactions between such bodies as having an 
objective existence, but then I inevitably think of 
such bodies as tangible and resisting : the content 
of my conception of matter cannot be separated 
from actual or imaginary sensations belonging to 
the sense of touch and the muscular sense.” Now I 
am willing to agree with this statement up to* a 
certain point — or rather to agree with a statement 
which will approach somewhat near to this. I find 
that when I fix my thought upon ‘ extended matter,’ 
and endeavour to contemplate reflectively and de- 
finitely the fact signified by this name, imaginary 
sensations of my own, visual, tactual, nyiscular, etc., 
come into my thought — visual I think at least as 
much as tactual, but certainly both : and T have no 
objection to grant that I cannot while dwelling on 
the notion of ‘ extension ’ or ‘ extended matter ’ 
effectually exclude such imaginary sensations from 
my consciousness. So much I concede to the 
objector. But granting that I cannot exclude them 
from my contemplative consciousness, it seems to 
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me no less certain that I can and always do exclude 
them from my conception of material reality, as 
existing independently of my consciousness. 

Just us, in reading a vivid narrative of an ancient 
event of historic interest — say a battle in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war or a debate in the Eoman Senate — I 
am apt to imagine myself present, and seeing and 
hearing what goes on : nay, if the story is vividly 
told, I may be even carried further in imagination 
and partially imagine myself one of the actors in the 
scene. But all this play of imagination goes on 
without in the least altering my conception of the 
historic fact : I know all the while that the men 
whose actions and sufferings thus excite my imagina- 
tive sympathy lived ages ago when I (so far as I 
know) was non-existent. Similarly when I try to 
conceive vividly the planetary system — as modern 
astronomers lead me to conceive it — emerging from 
the primitive nebula, I have imaginary visual sen- 
sations, and when I try to imagine its rotation, 
imaginary muscular sensations, but I do not for a 
moment suppose that there were any such sensations, 
at a time when, as I suppose, there were not any 
sentient organisms. So again, when I think (e.g.) 
of the attraction of gravitation operating within 
our Solar System ; of the sun drawing the earth 
and being drawn by it, the earth drawing the 
moon and being drawn by it, I find I usually 
have a faint imagination of muscular .effort con- 
nected with the notion of drawing or pulling : 
but I do not really attribute this feeling — in the 
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very least degree — ^to the snn, or the moon, or the 
earth. 

Well, this is my answer to this line of objection. 

I grant a certain normal connexion between my 
conception no less than my perception of extended 
matter and real or imaginary sensations, visual, tactual, 
or muscular: but it is not a connexion which in any 
way impedes my conceiving of extended matter as 
it exists apart from sensation. 

Accordingly I analyse the common notions of 
‘ hard,’ ‘ soft,’ ‘ smooth,’ ‘ rough,’ etc., into : — (1) a sen- 
sational complex, actual or imaginary, composed of 
elements belonging to muscular sense as well as to 
the sense of touch ; (2) a cognition, presentative or 

representative, of relational qualities of matter as it 
exists independently of my perception. I say ‘re- 
lational qualities,’ because the meaning of the term 
‘ hard ’ e.g. involves a relation between the portion 
of matter cognised as hard and some other matter 
supposed to come into collision with it: but this 
other matter need not be a part of my or any other 
organism. 

I admit that when I first fix my attention on the 
thought of extended matter, endeavouring ^to realise 
what I mean by the term, and then reflect on my 
state of consciousness when this endeavour is made, 
I find that my imaginary sensations, visual, tactual, 
muscular, are normally elements of my state of 
consciousness, and cannot be excluded. But my 
contention is that I do not in my ordinary thought 
attribute to them any representative validity : they 
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come in as elements of my conscious state, not as 
elements of my conception of material reality as 
existing independently of my consciousness. 

Here, however, direct reflective analysis stops. 
There remains in our notion of matter — stripped as 
bare of sensational elements as direct reflective analysis 
can strip it — the properties which Hamilton distin- 
guishes as ‘ Geometrical Solidity,’ and ‘ Physical 
Solidity ’ or Incompressibility. I cannot separate 
from my notion of matter the ‘necessity of tiinal 
extension, in length, breadth, and thickness,’ and I 
cannot conceive that the matter thus extended can 
be reduced to the condition of being non-extended ; 
I must conceive it as ultimately incompressible. 

(h) ^Yhat I have called Psychogonical Analysis 
now takes up the work. It starts with the result 
which direct analysis yields — that the percepts of 
the different senses, though actually attached to our 
notion of matter in ordinary thought, are found to 
be separable from it by direct reflection, aided by 
physical theory ; and it raises the cpestion. How did 
this combination of percepts and concepts, which we 
can reflectively unravel, come about ? 

The answer is, By a process of association of 
percepts and images, carried on before the stage of 
conscious reflection and leading to the formation, after 
repeated occurrences of associated sense-perceptions, 
of the complex state of consciousness which constitutes 
our present conception of things as colour.ed, resonant, 
and odorous. Then further, the doctrine of evolution 
and heredity enables us to carry back this process 
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beyond tie range of tbe individual’s life. But thus 
carrying it back, we may be induced to carry it 
further than reflective analysis carries the process of 
separation, may be induced to suppose that 
even our percepts and concepts of Extension and 
Solidity are similarly formed by associations of sensa- 
tions of touch with sensations of sight co-operating 
and sensations of the muscular sense. In this way 
our whole thought of the material world may be 
hypothetically traced back to sensational elements. 

§ 5. Now if I were giving a course of lectures on 
Psychology regarded as a special science, I should 
have some critical remarks to make on the assump- 
tions underlying this conjectural history; in particular, 
It seems to me a fundamental error, in thinking of 
earlier mental states, to carry back hypothetically 
into them the clear distinctions of later thought, as 
the Psychogonist is liable to do. But this is not now 
our business : I am not concerned therefore to criticise 
the process of psyehogonieal reasoning which I have 
summarily given, so far as it is put forward merely 
as a desmption of the manner in which the faculty 
of perceiving and conceiving material things as we 
now do has gradually been developed, as aii account 
t.e. of the sensational antecedents of which these 
perceptions and conceptions are consequents. 

But this is not the conclusion that the Eelativist 
or Sensationalist draws from this reasoning. The 
conclusion he draws is that these feelings are not 
merely antecedents of our common notion of the 
material world, but elements of which it is composed : 
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that therefore through our commou notion of the 
material world we do not know anything at all of 
that world as it really is independent of our minds : 
we only know a complex mental fact. 

Now I think that this conclusion, in the first place, 
is quite unwarranted by the reasoning on which it is 
based, and secondly, that it is palpably inconsistent 
with the assumptions made in that reasoning itself. 
The first of these points I have already argued in the 
parallel case of ethics : I have tried to show that in 
the application of psychogonical analysis to resolve 
moral cognition and disinterested choice into more 
primitive mental facts, there is a fundamental confusion 
between antecedents and elements.^ If, how’ever, 
this process is unwarrantable and fallacious in deal- 
iQ.g with ethical notions, it is doubly unwarrantable 
in the case of physical notions. For here inconsist- 
ency is added to fallacy. The moralist who explains 
away altruism into egoism, or rational choice into 
instinctive impulse, is not obliged,— -in order to carry 
through the process of psychogonical explanation — 
to assume as actually existing at earlier stages the 
altruism or the rational choice to which he is leading 
up as the result of the development. But this is 
what the Relativist or Sensationalist has to do in 
the process by which he explains away matter into 
feeling. For in tracing the manner in which sen- 
sations belonging to different senses — -primarily feel- 
ings of touch and feelings that attend, the exercise 
of muscles, secondarily visual feelings — combine 
^ IfetJiods of Mhics, 6tli ed., p. 32 : see also pp. 2X1-213. 
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to form the notion of solid matter in space of three 
dimensions, he does not confine himself to Psycho- 
pi^oper, and think only of sensation and sense 
regarded as psychical facts. On the contrary he 
brings into marked prominence the physical side 
of sense and sensations; indeed, he talks so much 
of the organs of sense, the brain, and the nerve- 
^ processes,^ that his explanation to ordinary readers 
presents itself as a materialistic explanation. This 
IS the ease {e.g.) with Spencer : he justly repudiates 
he idea that he is a materialist; but I always 
eel that the simple reader may be excused for the 
mistake ; owing to the prominence that Spencer 
gives to the physiological side of the processes of 
development that he traces. Throughout his exposi- 
tion, from first to last, the reader’s thought, beinj? 
kept fixed on the organic processes preceding and 

accompanying mental feelings, is kept within the 
woild of matter in space, the particles of which are 
conceived by him to be existing, moving and operating 
apart from any cognition by mind of their existence 
and operation :~for the developing mind contem- 
plated IS certainly not conscious of the processes 
png on in its brain and nervous system. Ho^ 

IS It possible, then, that the result of this' process 
< e 0 deprive of their objective validity these 

fundamental conceptions of space, motion, and mass 

which have been used throughout the process ? The 
inconsistency seems to me flagrant and palpable 

But why. It may be asked, does not the Eelativist 
or Sensationalist see this ? 
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I think that his failure to see it is partly due to 
the want of clear and steady perception of the duality 
of the relation between mind and matter which I 
explained earlier in this lecture. Not having this 
duality clearly before his mind, the Eelativist in 
thinking of matter in one relation, forgets that matter 
at the same time is coming into his thought on the 
other side : his attention and analysis are primarily 
occupied with the relation of mind to matter as 
object perceived ; and the relation of mental changes 
to nervous changes which accompany them but are 
not their object — this steals into and even becomes 
prominent in his thought without his noticing that 
in contemplating this relation and tracing it through 
the complications which his theory involves, he is 
assuming real matter in real space as naively as the 
plain man assumes it in the case of more ordinary 
perceptions. 

And one reason why I before laid so much stress 
on the indispensability, increasingly felt in Psycho- 
logical study, of obtaining the aid of Physiology, is 
because this shows that the tendency of psychological 
study is in 4he direction of making the inconsistency 
•«f which I speak continually more prominent. The 
unphysiologieal psychologist, who lets his brain, 
nerves, and sense-organs drop into the background 
of his thought, may more easily explain away into 
mental elements the matter which he conceives only 
as object of perception. But he now ^represents a 
past stage of psychological theory: and the psycho- 
physiologist, or physiological psychologist who repre- 
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sents the present tendency of psychological investiga- 
tion must find this explanation continually more 
difficult. 

Perhaps it may be replied, “ No doubt the physio- 
logical psychologist must assume the real existence 
of some kind of matter : but not of the matter 
ordinarily conceived and apparently perceived by 
the plain man. The matter which the man of science 
assumes is no doubt conceived to occupy space in 
some manner, and to change its position in space, 
but the duly instructed man of science recognises— 
what the plain man does not see, or only dimly sees 
that the ultimate constitution of matter is a problem 
not yet solved. Whether matter consists ultimately 
of absolutely solid particles, or of centres of force— 
or possibly, as Lord Kelvin suggested, vortices in, a 
primitive fluid, having no other properties than in- 
ertia, invariable density, and perfect mobility — these 
questions the judicious physicist does not pretend to 
answer definitely or decisively ; he would even admit 
that every particular answer that can be given is 
exposed^ to grave difficulties. Even the law of 
gravitation itself, when we reflect on i1^ strikingly 
exemplifies the imperfection of our present concep* 
tions of the world without us. Prma facie, it 
involves the notion of attractive force exercised at 
a distance, and not propagated through motion of 
particles of an intervening medium : but it has so far 
been found .impossible to bring this into harmony 
with the rest of our systematised experience of the 
manner m which forces operate on masses. With 
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so great and palpable mcoherence in our system of 
physical conceptions, is it not absurd to maintain 
that we know matter as it really is ? ” 

No doubt all this, and more, might be said by a 
sceptical physicist against the finality of the present 
conceptions which science presents to us of the 
material world. But this is no arg-ument for Mental- 
ism as against Natural Dualism; unless the mentalist 
is prepared to contend that our conception of mind 
is free from similar incoherences — which few mental- 
ists are at present hardy enough to maintain. Nor 
does it prove the ‘ Eelativity of knowledge,’ in any 
useful sense of the word ‘ Eelativity ’ ; it only proves 
its imperfection. And the Natural Dualist may fairly 
urge that the imperfection of our physical knowledge 
Ijas been continually reduced in the progress of 
physical science ; and that this improvement has 
been effected, not by throwing aside the plain man’s 
conception of matter as a reality independent of mind, 
but by working on it, purging it from elements that 
reflection shows to be clearly subjective, and bringing 
it, together with the connected notions of space, 
force, and Tnotion, into continually clearer consistency 
'Wild cl(jser harmony with experience. This defence 
of Common Sense is, I think, valid against any con- 
clusions drawn from Psychogonical analysis ; but 
we have yet to consider whether this or any other 
defence will avail against Transcendental analysis. 
This consideration, however, I must reserve for a 
subsequent lecture.^ 

1 Of. below, pp. 81/, 91/ 



LECTURE IV 


THE SCOPE OP METAPHYSICS 

§1. Ih the precediDg lectures we have considered the 
Scope of Philosophy in relation successively to : 

(1.) Sciences or ‘Positive Sciences.’ 

(■u) Alts and Practical Studies — Ethics and 
Politics. 

(3) Psychology. 

In the course of this inquiry we have been led, by 
the mere effort to give a comprehensive definition of 
the Scope of Philosophy, to note various primd facie 
one-sided views. 

{a) Materialistic Philosophy, which does not re- 
cognise Mind— at any rate as an object of scientific 

knowledge— except as a complex mode of matter in 
motion. 

{&) R-aturalistic or Positive Philosophy," which 
does not recognise what ought to be as an object 
of knowledge, distinct from the knowledge of the 
existences and sequences of phenomena. 

(c) Psychological Philosophy, which regards the 
knowable world as consisting, when analysed into 
ultimate elements, of mental fact : and— in the case 
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of the division of this school whieh has especially 
applied to its method the term ‘psychological’ — 
regards the ultimate elements as being the ‘feelings ’ 
actual and possible of particular minds — using the 
word feeling in a wide sense to include sensation as 
well as emotion. 

I call these views primd facie one-sided, because 
they neglect or obliterate important distinctions 
which we find in our common thought, and which I 
conceive we ought to take note of in defining the 
subjects — however much we may be ultimately 
disposed to treat them as subordinate. 

In the first part of this survey— in considering the 
relation of Philosophy to Sciences and Arts, we came 
near Metaphysics without taking note of it: it was 
there, but it did not come distinctly into view. But 
in trying to make clear and precise the distinction 
between Philosophy and Psychology we found 
ourselves drawn into this central region of Philo- 
sophical study. For though it is possible to keep 
clear of metaphysics in our empirical investigation of 
the relation of states of consciousness to their physio- 
logical antecedents and concomitants, it is not possible 
4P keep clear of it in considering the relation of Mind 
to Matter as our object of thought : the distinctions I 
tried to indicate, between various ‘ isms ’ — Natural 
Dualism, Mentalism, Idealism, Sensationalism — w^ere, 
as my audience doubtless perceived. Metaphysical 
distinctions. The time has therefore clearly come to 
concentrate attention more directly on the effort to 
define the scope of Metaphysics. 
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The definition of the scope of Metaphysics presents 
peculiar difficulties : partly owing to a widespread 
doubt whether such a study ought to exist. We are 
all agreed that there are such bodies of systematic 
knowledge as the Sciences : — we may dispute how far 
they are valuable or complete, but that their methods 
are in the main valid, and their results real knowledge, 
no competent judge seriously doubts. The case^is 
otherwise, as we saw, with Philosophy : but when 

aiming at co-ordination 
systematisation of the Sciences, it is gene'raUv 
adhiitted that its work is possible and desirable, 
though it may be at present in a rudimentary state, 
—at any^ rate we are not thought to be transgress- 
ing^ the limits of the human intellect in trying to 
achieve it. But there is a widespread idea that 
Metaphysicians are guilty of such transgression 
consequently the term is not unfrequently used in a 
bad sense, to denote inquiries which experience has 
shown to be futile. This is not my view: I think 
that the questions, which— according to the traditional 
meaning of the word— it is convenient to distino-uish 
as metaphysical, are, in part at least, questions to 
which as rational beings we are bound to seek some 
kind of answer;— though we may have to eonten7 
ourselves with a very imperfect and provisional 
answer. ^ And whether we pursue Metaphysics or not, 
t ink it important to ascertain clearly the place 
that the knowledge it seeks would occupy in a 
complete scheme of human knowledge. 

The disparaging use of the term, then, must be 
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faced and allowed for : accordingly I try to find a 
definition whicli will suit both Mends and foes of 
Metaphysics. That is, I do not omit questions that 
the human mind seems to me strongly impelled to 
ask, merely because thinkers of influence have 
pronounced them futile. Here, however, you may 
think that the method I proposed, in the case of 
Philosophy, to find a definition acceptable to all 
schools — by concentrating attention on the questions 
Philosophy asks instead of the answers given by 
philosophers — can hardly be applied; because I 
admit that important thinkers hold that the questions 
Metaphysics asks ought not to be asked. But the 
interest of the questions is, as I have said, too 
profound to allow them to be simply ignored : so 
that even those philosophers who refuse to ask 
the questions have to give a reason for their 
refusal. 

Thus if they do not admit the questions directly 
within the scope of their study, they have to admit 
them indirectly by investigating the previous question 
whether they ought to be investigated. For example, 
Spencer hqlds as a fundamental doctrine that ‘ the 
]^wer which the Universe manifests to us is utterly 
inscrutable,’ and devotes several chapters to establish- 
ing it. The discussion of these chapters I call 
metaphysical. 

Let us then, in order to define the boundaries of 
this study, briefly survey its conjines other 

studies with which it is liable to ’be partially 
confounded, but from which, in common usage, it is 
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more or less vaguely distinguished/ (1) The dis- 
tinction between Metaphysics and Physics has to be 
made clear — since it is evident that Metaphysics aims 
at knowledge of some kind about the material world. 
The vulgar are aware that the Metaphysician asks 
‘ what is matter’ as weU as ‘what is mind.’ (2) On 
the other hand, Metaphysics has to to be distinguished 
in some way from Philosophy. This distinction is 
obscurer in ordinary thought ; probably many of the 
persons who distinguish Philosophy from Science 
would identify it with Metaphysics. I think, however, 
that there is a preponderance of usage in favour of 
including ]\[etaphysics within Philosophy, as a part 
or kind of philosophy ; as it is generally understood 
that there is a manner of philosophising which claims 
to be ‘Positive,’ in contrast to ‘Metaphysical.’® So, 

^ Plere, as in many similar cases, inquiries into original derivation will not 
mucli help us. For there is no doubt that the use of the term ‘ Metaphysics ’ 
is derived from the title of a treatise of Aristotle’s, that was not given to this 
treatise by Aristotle himself. Aristotle himself calls the subject * First 
Philosophy ’ or ‘ Theology ’ or ‘ Philosophy about divine things ’ ; the Greek 
title modernised into ‘Metaphysics ’ was given to the treatise by a Peripatetic 
of the first century A.D., Andronieus Ehodius, who collected and arranged 
Aristotle’s works ; and perhaps it merely meant that the treatise came ‘after 
Physics ’ in Ms arrangement, • 

In any case it would probably be better to start not from original but 
from prescyit usage : for we may expect that the progress of knowledge, 
during the interval that separates us from Aristotle, will have caused 
existing thought to contain, at least implicitly, more and clearei' distinctions 
than the thought of Aristotle. 

“ Fortunatelj' the works of Comte and Spencer give us voluminous 
concrete examples of the diiBference. I will take Spencer as more familiar to 
our own time : I cannot say that Spencer, like Comte, really treats 
Metaphysics simplj- as a form of eri’or : in fact he is not more interested in 
the Agnosticism of his ‘First Principles’ than he is in the ‘Transfigured 
Realism’ of his Principles of Psychology; and the latter is strictly meta- 
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again (3), the difference between Metaphysics and 
Psychology is now pretty widely recognised. We 
must allow, I think, a certain amount of common ground 
to the tw'o subjects ; but, if Metaphysics is taken to 
be a part or kind of Philosophy, the distinctions 
which in a previous lecture I dreAV between Philosophy 
and Psychology will apply here. Indeed the develop- 
ment of the older English Empirical P.sychology, and 
especially the more recent development of experimental 
Psychology and Psychophysiology, have made current 
and familiar the conception of a kind of Psychology 
which is not metaphysical ; on the other hand the 
spread of Kantian or Neo-Kantian doctrine in England 
has diffused intelligence of a kind of Metaphysics 
which claims but a slender connexion with Empirical 

Psychology. 

% 

To make the last point clearer, I may recall the 
distinction of methods which I gave in discussing the 
relation of Philosophy to Psychology. It would be 
generally agreed that (a) the method of direct 
reflective analysis — whether pursued with or without 
the aid of Physiology, — -and (b) the psychogonical 
method, — whether pursued with or without the aid of 
comparative Zoology or Sociology, — are not, in the 
main, metaphysical. On the other hand the Trans- 
cendental Method — w’hieh endeavours to penetrate 
beyond the results of empirical reflection, by 
ascertaining the necessary conditions, not the 

physical slocti iise, tlioiigii I find it difficult to make it agree witli the fomier. 
But of the ten volumes of his Synthetic Philosophy, the wfiole of theyiri‘//kt 
/acie metaphysical discussion, if put together, would not occupy more than 
one : and tlie most intor<‘stiiig xsart of Spencer’s work lies in the other nine. 
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historical antecedents, of our empirical knowledge — 
undoubtedly belongs to Metaphysics. 

(4) Finally, a line has to be drawn between 
Metaphysics and Logic. Eeaders of Mill’s Logic will 
be aware that the latter subject continually takes 
them up to the border of the former ; indeed, they 
must be aware, too, that Mill sometimes takes them 
0 %'er this border, and therefore that the line is rather 
difficult to draw. But provisionally we may say that, 
while Logic is primarily concerned with the validity 
of Inference, the discussion of the validity of cognitions 
attained otherwise than by inference takes us into 
Metaphysics. 

Let us, then, consider further these distinctions in 
order to get them as clear and precise as possible. 

§ 2. To begin with the first and most obffious, — 
how shall we draw the line between Metaphysics and 
Physics ? Firstl y, since we have taken Metaphysics 
to be a part or kind of Philosophy^ it is clear that it 
will not be concerned with detailed knowledge of the 
ihaferial ' w6Ild,‘“buf 'Snly ' with "general ' propositions of 
fimdimenfM* liiiportance'ferating to it. Still, this 
consideration will not furnish us with the distinction 
wffiich we require ; since there can hardly be a pro- 
position more general or more important than the law 
of gravitation, which no one certainly w’^ould call 
metaphysical. Nor, again, is it sufficient to say that 
while Physics deals with matter so far as it is an 
object of external perception, Metaphysics considers 
it as an object of abstract thought ; since theoretical 
mechanics does not exactly treat of matter as it is 
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perceived, but of sucli matter ideally simplified for the 
convenience of abstract reasoning — perfectly smooth 
planes, perfectly rigid rods, etc. Probably the most 
generally accepted formula of distinction is that the 
propo sitions of Physics are always^ such as are 
somehow capable of ‘ empirical verification ’ or 
‘ reduction to sensible experience,' — that is, such as 
admit or might admit of being proved or disproved, 
directly or indirectly, by some particular sense- 
perceptions, some apparently immediate knowledge 
of the external world, obtained by exercising one br~ 
more of the organs of sense ; while propositions 
about matter that do not admit of this are meta- 
physical. And doubtless most of the questions that 
are now continually raised and settled in the progress 
ok physical science are decided by observations of 
sensible facts : — by watching, measuring, weighing, 
testing in some way in which organs of sense are 
exercised. I propose, therefore, provisionally to 
accept this distinction, subject to additions or 
qualifications hereafter.^ 

The line thus drawn seems to horrespond broadly 
to the current usage of the term ‘ Metaphysics.’ The 
widest physical generalisations that keep within the 
range of physical science — such as the law of gravita- 
tion— are commonly conceived to rest upon an 
empirical basis ; to be verified directly or indirectly 
by numberless observations and experiments that 
continually confirm their truth. This may be said 
even with regard to the belief in the conservation of 

'.Cf. below, p. 99. 
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mass and the conservation of energy. It was indeed 
held by Descartes and his followers that we could 
know d ‘priori, by abstract reflection on the concep- 
tion of matter as a substance, that the quantiim of 
matter in the world always remains unchanged. But 
at any rate the proposition is indirectly verified by 
its correspondence with experience as collected and 
generalised by science ; and it is on this verification 
that physicists would now^ commonly rely. 

On the other hand there is a group of questions 
— highly interesting if they could be answered — 
which relate to the physical world, but clearly do not 
admit of a similar appeal to experience : such as 
whether the w’oiid is infinitely extended in space, 
or whether it had a beginning in time. These would 
bo universally relegated to Metaphysics : and it scenes 
clear that any one who is bold enough to answer these 
questions at all must do so on other than empirical 
grounds. The case is not so clear with regard to 
inquiries into the ultimate constitution of matter : the 
question whether its ultimate elements are to be 
conceived as incompressible bits of matter or in some 
other way may possibly some day nieet with a 
solution based indirectly on experiment and^obsewa- 
tion. But this strengthens rather than weakens the 
distinction now drawn : since it would seem to be 
only in view of this possibility that the question of 
the ultimate constitution of matter is admitted bj- 
physicists as a legitimate subject even of speculation. 

I do not mean that the general distinction is 
always easy to apply, or that we ought to regard its 
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application as something fixed and final. On the 
contrary I think we may expect that, in the progress 
both of Physical tScience and Psychology, questions 
that now seem beyond the range of empirical 
Science and are therefore left to Metaphysics may be 
brought within that range, probably after undergoing- 
some transformation. Something of this kind seems 
to me to have happened with regard to this very 
question of the ultimate constitution of matter. A 
century ago this question — in the form ‘whether 
matter is infinitely divisible or not ’ — seemed as much 
beyond the range of the methods of physical Science, 
as the questions already mentioned, which Kant 
classed along with it: — ‘whether the world bad 
or had not a beginning in time’ and ‘whether 
il is or is not infinitely extended in space.’ But 
though I assume that these latter would still, by 
the unanimous consent of men of science, be left 
to the Metaphysician, if he likes to discuss them, 
this is not the case with the question as to the 
ultimate constitution of matter : for this, no doubt 
in a changed form, has been the subject of keen 
and active discussion by physicists, which iS' — I 
understand — still going on. I assume that every- 
body has heard of the theory to which I chiefly 
refer — the theory that the ultimate element of matter 
is a vortex returning into itself and forming a closed 
ring in a homogeneous incompressible fluid identified 
with the ether of which the vibrations are supposed to 
constitute light. I understand that the conception of 
this vortex-ring will serve for the atom, in the sense 
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in wliicli Physics is interested in atoms ;■ — i.e. for the 
physically indestructible element in all variations of 
physical change. 

§ 3. Turning from Matter to Mind, we may similarly 
distinguish Metaphysics, so far as it is concerned with 
Mind, from Psychology regarded as an empirical study 
of Mind, proceeding by methods of observation, 
experiment, induction, analogous to those used in 
Physics. It is true that the difference here is subtler : 
since psychological reflection or introspection is less 
easily distinguished than sense -perception is from 
metaphysical reflection. at any rate we may say 

concerned with” 

fEe variable and paiticular elements of consciousness : 

‘^etermking the ^ 
conditions of Mind and 
. The q7e¥tibr whether,’ as' some thmkers 

have lild,' we can cognise empirically a universal and 
permanent self or ego-< presented as substance 
may be regarded as on the border-ground betw-een 
Metaphysics and empirical Psychology. Here there 
is some controversy as to the content of psychical 
experience which the empirical psychologist analyses 
and classifies. I myself side with those whcj, regard 
the self as object of immediate intuition. It seems 
to me that, introspectively, at any moment, with a 
certain exercise of memory, I perceive that I exist 
andperdure through changing states of consciousness. 

I know that J am, though I do not know what I am. 

ut for the old view of certain dogmatic Meta- 
physicians that I perceive myself to be a self- 
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subsistent entity and therefore indestrnctibie by the 
forces that ultimately destroy my material organism 
—for this I find no warrant in introspection. This is 
how I divide the question of the substantiahty of 
mind between Empirical Psychology and Metaphysics. 
Here again it is possible that, in a changed form, the 
question whether finite human minds persist when the 
bodies connected with them are destroyed, may come 
to be generally admitted as properly within the range 
of Empirical Psychology, but if so, the method of 
empirical observation applicable to it will be quite 
different from ordinary introspective observation. 

§ 4. A similar criterion may be applied in drawing 
the line between Metaphysics and non-metaphysical 
Philosophy. We may say that so far as the synthesis 
of the knowable at which Philosophy aims is capable 
of being verified directly or indirectly by particular 
experiences, it is philosophical but not metaphysical. 
This is the case {c.g.) with the Newtonian identifica- 
tion of terrestrial and celestial mechanics, so far as' 
this is verified by the correctness of predictions as to 
the apparent position of the heavenly bodies ; and the 
same may be said of any similar attempt— whether 
successful or not — to unite sciences hitherto distinct 
by reducing their principles and method to common 
principles and a common method. For instance, the 
doctrine that the phenomena of life are ultimately 
explicable by the laws of theoretical physics is philo- 
.sophical, but not necessarily metaphysical ; since if 
it ever passes from the stage of hypothesis to that of 
established theory, it will probably be by means of 
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some experiments or observations in which sense- 
perception has been exercised. And though Philo- 
sophy in its wddest reach, — t.e. when it attempts a 
synthesis of our knowledge of mind with our 
knowledge of matter — generally becomes meta- 
physical, this cannot be said to be always the case 
according to the ordinary usage of the term, and the 
line above drawn. A co-ordination of the results of 
empirical psychology with the results of the physical 
sciences, which shall not involve any propositions 
incapable of being empirically verified either by intro- 
spection or sense-perception, is not only conceivable, 
but is actually exemplified in a great part of Spencer’s 
Synthetic Philosophy ; which, so far as it deals mere!}’ 
with the ‘knowable’ (so called), is, to a great extent, 
philosophical, without being what would ordinarily be 
called metaphysical. I mean so far as it traces, both 
in the region of matter and in that of mind, a progress 
from ‘ indefinite incoherent homogeneity ’ to ‘ definite 
coherent heterogeneity ’ : for these are qualities in 
which particular states of mind, or groups or 
successions of such states, may be perceived to 
resemble particular grouped portions t)r grouped 
movements of matter. In fact Mr. Spencer’s.systam 
seems to me once more to afford a good illustration of 
the difference between philosophy and metaphysics ; 
for his philosophy of evolution has had a great 
influence on the thought of the age, and won many 
disciples ; wfiile his metaphysical doctrines, so far as 
I know, have found few adherents. 

I may illustrate this difference still further by 
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referring to u question discussed by Professor Paehl : 
Is our age a pbilosophical age?^ Eiebl says that “our 
scientific age, with its ideas of the indestructibility 
of energy, of the unitary origin of the fonns of life, its 
explanation of organic processes by the general laws 
of matter and motion, its connexion of psychology 
with physiology, is an eminently philosophical age — 
certainly more philosophical than the age of Schell ing’s 
and Hegel’s philosophy of nature.” I pass over the 
last phrase, as comparisons are odious when they are 
not instructive : I have quoted it, not to decide which 
age is the more phdosophical, but to contrast the 
different character of the two pliilosophies. The 
character of Schelling and rlegeFs work — even when 
they dealt with ‘philosophy of Natm^e’ was in the 
main metaphysical ; according to my definition. For 
instance, Hegel told us that ‘ the moon is the 
waterless crystal which seeks to complete itself by 
means of our sea, to quench the thirst of its arid 
rigidity, and therefore produces ebb and flow.’ Now 
1 do not propose to discuss the truth of this re- 
markable contribution to the theory of the tides. 
What I wish to point out is that it appears to be 
clearly, incapable of empirical verification, direct or 
indirect. The alleged effort of the moon to complete 
itself and quench its thirst has no connection whatever 
with any part of the sj'stem of laws by which physical 
science explains the empirical facts of terrestrial and 
celestial motions. On the other hand, the,consevvation 


^ Jkr pMJosoi)]mcJ(A Kritidsfnms. Ih ii. p. 84. 
- Quoted by Riehl, ox. p. 121. 
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of energy and other principles mentioned by Riehl 
belong to Philosophy regarded as systematising 
science, and receive their confirmation entirely from 
empirical facts : they are not therefore in any degree 
or manner metaphysical, according to my use of the 
term.^ 

It seems to me, then, that any study of the world 
as a whole, which contemplated it from the point of 
view of the positive sciences — as a world occupying 
space and changing in time — and which, in its 
endeavour to put together into a systematic whole 
the partially systematised knowledge furnished by the 
aggregate of these sciences, continued to rest on 
experience as they rest on it, would, according to the 
usage and tendencies of current thought, be called 
Philosophy, but Non- metaphysical Philosophy^ 
Whereas any study aiming at knowledge of the whole 
which adopted a different method, discarding verifi- 
cation by particular empirical cognitions, would 
ultimately fall under the denomination ‘ Metaphysical’ 

I ^ To sum up : Metaphysics aims at ascertaining what, 

I if anything, can be known of Matter, Mind, and their 
I relations, besides such knowledge as is based upon or 
’ verifiable by particular empirical cognitions : ^thaUis, 
iwhat can be known d priori and what can be" known 


^ ut I do not say that all sciences relating to the material world attain 
hetr conclusions by inductions from particular experiences : for this would 
not bo admitted by mathematicians generally. Geometry, as'we all know 
proiesses to^ attain its conclusions by deduction from self-evident axioms’ 
eombmed with dii/iiiitions of ideal figures, intuitively seen to be possible in 
space. But however the Geometer’s eonelusions may be. attained, there is no 
doubt that they are continually verified by their correspondence with 
empirical measurements. 
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as necessary or universal elements or conditions of 
Mind and Cognition. 

§ 5. Observe that I say not ‘verifiable by experience’ 
but ‘ verifiable by particular empirical cognitions ’ ; I 
use tins phrase because the attempt of a certain school 
of Philosophy, by the use of a Transcendental Method, 
to determine the necessary conditions of experience 
would be affirmed by them to lead to conclusions in a 
sense verifiable by experience : but in this case the 
verification is, I conceive, obtained if at all by 
reflection on any or all experience, not by any 
particular psychological experiment or observation. 
Just because it is the necessary conditions of 
experience which the Transcendentalist seeks to 
determine, if his theory is not accepted as regards 
Idje experience we already possess, it obviously falls 
altogether : it cannot be left open as a hypothesis 
posisibly verifiable by other experiences. 

It seems desirable to illustrate this Transcendental 
Method, of which I have now twice had occasion to 
speak. I may perhaps illustrate it most conveniently, 
by explaining briefly the changed relation in which 
the Metaphysical systems based on it — as compared 
with ol^er dogmatic Metaphysics — stand to ordinary 
physical science. 

We have seen that the ordinary empirical 
Physicist turns away from questions as to the 
beginning in Time of the material world or its 
extension in Space — whether finite or infinite — and 
perhaps as to its ultimate constitution. But he turns 
away from them merely because there is no means of 
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finding an answer to tliem, not because, if I may so 
say, there is no answer to them in the nature of 
things. He conceives the material world as a reality 
which exists independent of his knowledge : which 
therefore must either have been eternal or have had 
a beginning in time, must either be infinitely or 
finitely extended, etc.: although his method of 
obtaining knowledge does not enable him to decide 
between the alternatives. Even if he is an Empiricist 
of a mentalistic or phenomenalistic type, who bases 
on his Empiricism the conclusion that the real — or 
the knowable real — is nothing but a series of feelings, 
he still cannot deny that the question ‘ when did any 
series of this kind begin’ is one to which there must 
in the nature of things be some answer if we only 
knew it. But the Transcendentalist — at least if he 
a follower of Kant — -discards these questions for a 
different reason. He holds that Time and Space are 
not elements of reality, but only forms of the human 
apprehension of Eeality ; hence the question, ‘ When 
did the past — whether materialistically or mentalistic- 
ally conceived — really begin,’ is to him a futile question, 
springing from a mere misunderstanding, and is in- 
trinsically as incapable of being answered^ as , the 
question whether the angles of a triangle are blue or 
red, heavy oi- light. 

What the Transcendentalist does with Eeality, 
where, he brings it to anchor after he has thus floated 
it ‘from out our bourne of Time and Place,’ it is 
beyond my province now to inquire.^ I merely wished 

* See Appendix at tlie end of this lecture. 
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to illustrate liow liis conclusions, though based on a 
study of experience and analysis of its contents, are 
yet not capable of verification by any particular 
empirical cognition ; for the question whether Time 
belongs to reality, or only to man’s apprehension, as 
it is a question relating equally to all our experience 
—which necessarily is or appears to be in. time — 
cannot be decided by the test of any particular 
experience. The w^’hole application of the Trans- 
cendental Method thus belongs to Metaphysics 
according to the distinctions above drawn, no less 
than according to usage. 

To sum up once more. So far- as Metaphysics is 
concerned with the nature of matter and finite minds, 
J_distinguish it from the positive sciences. Physics 
a^d Psychology, and from non-metaphysical Philo- 
sophy, primarily by the characteristic that its method 
dispenses with empirical verification in the sense above 
explained ; and imt by the characteristic that it 
studies reality as distinct from appearance : because 
Physical Science regards its objects as real and itself 
requires the distinction between Reality and x4.ppear- 
ance, and lirecause the objects that Empirical Psycho- 
logy studies are no doubt transient but not therefore 
unreal.^ 

^ That is to say tlie sensations, eiiiotio.iis, tliouj^hts, volitions whieii it 
distiiignislies, analyses, and classiJies, and of wliicli. it studies the laws of co- 
existence and succession, are commonly conceived to be real events in the 
histoiy of Iiiinian minds — changes that really happen, not merely appear to 
happen. So that here again the distinction between Appearance and Keality 
does not give a generally acceptable line between Psychology and Metaphysics 
St) far as the latter investigate.s the nature of finite minds. 
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§ 6. There is another region of inquiry which 
constructive metaphysicianSj from Plato and Aristotle 
downward, have specially claimed as their own — 
Eational Theology. For God, considered as the 
object of metaphysical inquiry, is conceived by all 
except Agnostics as the One Universal Mind — 
whatever else may be included in the conception. 
Here, however, the line that we are called upon to 
draw in defining Metaphysics is prinid foAiie of a 
difierent kind from those already discussed, h’or 
theologians generally — at least philosophical theo- 
logians — do not hold that it is possible to attain 
[certain] knowledge of God[’s existence] by anything 
that corresponds to observation and experiment; 
hence Eational Theology has to be distinguished not 
from Empirical, but from Eevelational Theology. ^ 
This distinction, however, I do not propose to 
examine further till I come to treat of the problem 
presented by the relation of Theoretical to Practical 
Philosophy. For it is in the confident solution of 
this problem which constructive Theology ofiers that 
its most obvious interest now lies for educated persons. 
Were we merely curious to learn what is^ has been, 
and will be, we might be content with Sciences and 
Positive Philosophy: were we merely desirous ot 
obtaining a clear view of what ought to be, we might 
be satisfied by an ethico-political system. It is because 
we require a satisfactory synthesis of these different 

^ This, as it stands, too nincli ignores the teleological view of the physical 
world, arguments for the existence of God based on evidenee of design 
in organic life, and in the adaptation of organic life to its environment. [To 
meet this correction of the author’s the words in brackets are inserted. — Ei>.] 
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fundamental conceptions that the offer of Theology, 
to prove that Good somehow eternally Is, irresistibly 
claims our attention. 

It thus appears that what I described as the ‘ final 
and most important’ problem of Philosophy — the 
determination of the relation of ‘what is’ to ‘what 
ought to be ’ — belongs to Metaphysics, so far as it is 
treated in its Theological aspect. But we cannot 
therefore say that this fundamental problem falls 
necessarily and entirely within the limits of Meta- 
physics. For if we give ‘good’ an empirical in- 
terpretation — e.g. by defining it as ‘ desirable feeling 
or consciousness’ — and merely inquire how far ‘ good ’ 
so defined has been or will be realised in the world of 
living things empirically known, it is obvious that the 
question will be properly treated by empirical methods. 
T^at is, we shall seek the answer to it from Biology, 
Psychology, and Sociology, and from Philosophy 
co-ordinating these sciences with Ethics and Politics, 
without necessarily entering into Theology — or into 
Metaphysics as we have so far defined it. 

§ 7. Returning to the consideration of finite minds 
and finite jnatter, we observe that the definition of 
Metaphysics so far obtained is merely negative. Can 
we then complete it by adding a positive characteristic ? 
Here I may recur to the view, noticed in the first 
lecture, that the knowledge which the physical sciences 
and empirical psychology afford is only knowledge of 
‘ phenomena ’ or ‘ appearances,’ while at the same time 
we cannot but believe in the existence of a ‘ reality 
underlying appearances,’ sometimes referred to as ‘ the 
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Absolute.’ So far as this view is accepted, it seems in 
accordance with usage to say that it belongs to meta- 
physics to investigate what may be known of this 
‘ absolute reality,’ and the place of the conception of 
it in a system of rational thought. This statement 
need not imply that absolute reality can be known : 
it may be equally accepted, wdiether the method of 
Metaphysics is held to lead to positive knowledge of 
the Absolute, or to be merely critical and limitative, 
showing that we can only know the phenomenal ’ 
or the ‘ relative,’ — and perhaps further explaining the 
origin of the impulse towards knowledge of the 
Absolute, and even guiding this impulse to some 
profitable result. It may be accepted {e.g.) by Mr. 
Spencer, who holds that the reality underlying 
appearances is totally and for ever inconcehmble by 
iis,” no less than by Green, who holds that “ nature 
in its reality” impHes an eternal “spiritual principle ” 
or “ self-distinguishing consciousness,” which he calls 
God. On this view, if we denote systematic know- 
ledge of Ecality or Ucalities — as contrasted with 
mere Phenomena — by the old name ‘ Ontology,’ w'e 
may say that Metaphysics includes Ontology so far 
as its claims are admitted, and in any ease includes 
an investigation of those claims. 

The terms ‘ absolute ’ and ‘ reahty,’ however, seem 
to require some further discussion. Sometimes ‘ the 
Absolute ’ is taken to mean that which cannot exist in 
relation. But this cannot be an object of knowledge, 
since knowledge is a relation : and it would be absurd 
to define Metaphysics as the study — from any point 
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of view— of wliat is ex vi termini unknowable. 
Moreover, if the conception of the Absolute is to have 
any place at all in our system of thought, it must be 
conceived in some relation to the phenomena which it 
‘ underlies ’ or which ‘ imply ’ it. 

Sometimes, again, the Absolute is understood to be 
that of which the existence is not limited or conditioned 
by, or dependent on, the existence of anything other 
than itself. But — Theology apart — nothing that we 
know, or have any reason to conceive as possible, can 
be thought to have this characteristic except the 
Universe as a whole : and we have no ground for 
thinking either that the Whole has reality exclusively 
of its apparent parts, or that its reality should be 
separately studied. This separation is avoided if we 
understand the term ‘ absolute reality ’ in a third sense, 
in which it is sometimes used, in antithesis to 


‘ relative,’ to denote that which is com^yletely rea.l, — 
i.e. that which exists precisely as we apprehend it, 
independently of its being apprehended by our minds. 
In this sense, however, we can hardly take it as un- 
disputed that physical science is not concerned with 
• absolute reality ; for physical science certainly considers 
its objects to have the characteristics scientifically 
attributed to them, independently of their perception 
by any mind. It is true that physicists are ready to 
admit, verbally, that they are merely concerned with 
‘ phenomena ’ ; but t^b-^WoM'-^eem to be because 
any physical fact or event, \^ten scientifically 
apprehended, is always thou^t as . to some extent 
different from the saipe f^t ^.^perceilffed through the 
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senses; accordingly (so far as they are not meta- 
physicians), the physicists commonly mean by 
‘phenomenon’ not merely ‘ something that is per- 
ceived,’ but ‘ something that happens, and is perceived 
to happen.’ As an accepted handbook (Deschanel and 
Everett) artlessly says, ‘ A phenomenon is any change 
that takes place in the condition of a body ’ ; and we 
cannot advance a step in the explanation of such 
changes without conceiving bodies to possess per- 
manently certain definite qualities, whether perceived 
or not. 

Here it may be said that Physics is not concerned 
with the question whether ‘ matter in itself’ really has 
these qualities, provided it will always consistently 
appear to have them, as apprehended through the 
senses ; that, in fact, Physics need not trouble it^qjf 
about the distinction between Eeality and completely 
Consistent Appearance. And this view seems in 
accordance with the line before drawn between Physics 
and Metaphysics ; since we cannot test by any appeal 
to particular sense-perceptions the proposition that the 
whole material world as known through the senses is 
a mere phenomenon. On the other hand. Physics 
cannot do without this antithesis of reality^ and 
appearance : for it has continually to explain to un- 
instructed common sense that what really happens is 
something quite different from what appears to happen : 
— e.g. that our earth moves round the sun; that 
apparently. continuous matter is really composed of 
discrete parts ; that apparently simple matter, as pure 
water, is really compound. How, then, are its state- 
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meiits in sucti eases empirically verified ? Reflection 
on tins question will, I tliink, show that the provisional 
viewof ‘ verification ’ which I gave at first is inadequate ; 
and that, so far as Physics distinguishes reality and 
appearance, its criterion is not sense-perception, but 
consistency with an elaborate and complex system of 
represented fact, in which the results of many per- 
ceptions and inferences are combined according to 
certain laws. An ajjparent perception that is in- 
consistent with this system is declared to be merely 
apparent ; as, e.g. when a man ‘ sees a ghost,’ and is 
afterwards persuaded that he was hallucinated, — 
because the existence of something so material as to 
produce through the organ of vision this apparent 
perception of a man, and yet so immaterial as to pass 
ttiiQ3Ugh the wall of a room, is incompatible with the 
conception of the physical world, formed by system- 
atising experience. And thus, in another way, we 
see that the criterion of ‘ agreement with sense-per- 
ception’ is inadecjuate, for it assumes us always to 
know what is sense-perception, whereas scientific 
reasoning leads us to conclude that in certain cases 
what the mind at first takes to be perception through 
the qrgans of sense is really a different mental oper- 
ation. 

Indeed, the history of thought shows that the 
system of conceived reality which thoughtful persons 
have framed on the basis of particular experiences has 
varied very much from causes independent of any 
changes in these experiences. Thus — -to take an 
instance analogous to that of the ghost— Epicurus was 
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not in his age regarded as prone to superstition, but 
rather as the great deliverer from the terrors of super- 
stition : yet Epicurus held it to he an important 
argument for the existence of gods that phantasms 
of them appeared to men in dreams and visions. 
Again — to take one of the largest changes ever made 
in our view of the material world — it was not in virtue 
of any new decisive observations of the heavenly 
bodies that Copernicus established the heliocentric 
system of celestial motions ; his system prevailed 
through the greater simplicity and consistency with 
which it explained phenomena already knoAvn. 

Further, it is evident that to a great extent our 
scientific generalisations cannot be verified by any 
sensible experience ; because to a great extent they 
relate entirely to the past — e.g. all that we supposes 
ourselves to know of the past history of the inorganic 
world or the world of organic life, or of human society. 
Now no proposition with regard to the past can be 
directly verified by sensible experience : so far as we 
ever regard it as so verified, reflection always shows 
that we do this on the basis of certain assumptions as 
to the uniformity of natural laws and causes. Suppose ' 
then that any dispute is raised as to the validity of 
such assumption, how are we to settle it ? It does not 
exactly seem to belong to any physical science to 
settle it decisively, as the methods characteristic of 
such sciences seem to be not aA^ailable for its solution.^ 

^ Tliough vv(^ cannot, without paradox, as I liavu sliovni, draw a line 
between Physics and Metaphysics by saying that Physics deals with 
appearance and Metaphysics with reality, we may recognise as an important 
branch of study that which deals in a comprehensiYe way with the concep- 
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Shall we, then, refer the determination of such 
controversies to Metaphysics or rather to Logie or 

tions of Keality, Being, Existence, in their application to the objects of 
scientific thought. 

And it is with this fundamental question that a great part of the historical 
study called j\Ietaphysics has been concerned. 

To the plain man, no doubt, this inquiry seems superfluous in respect of 
the objects of sense-perception and of Physical Science. The existence of 
material things as we conceive them — stones, trees, and other objects of 
esperienee — seems so clear and certain to him, that it is not easy to get him to 
take a serious interest in the inquiry, ‘ How far, and in what sense do these 
objects really exist with their empirically known qualities, size, weight, colour, 
structure, life ? ’ Still a little reflection will show not only that the plain 
man has a view on this question, but also that this view changes and gets 
involved in perplexity by the progress of Physical Science. 

For example, a plain man begins by thinking that material inorganic 
things are coloured, resonant, etc., quite independently of their relation to 
any organism. But even the popular science that every educated man learns 
alters this view ; I think, perhaps, most easily as regards sound. For if a 
plain man asks himsellj when he hears one hard body strike another, ‘ where 
tfie*sound is’ — a very natural and apiparently simple question — it does not 
seem to him (as colour does) to he attached to the colliding hard bodies, Imt 
to be coming from them. But when he asks himself what really thus 
‘comes,’ he finds from popular physics that it is vibrations of air, which do 
not become sound till tliey reach his ear, and further, from popular physio- 
logy, that they do not become sound till they reach his brain : but thus his 
view of the manner of existence of sound is fundamentally altered. 

Still more prominent does this question become when we turn from physical 
science and its objects to Psychology or Theology. Indeed, it is in reference 
to these subjects that the need of ontological speculation is most readily 
perceived, ]\rankind, even if they feel equal certainty as to the existence of 
from a material organism, or as to the existence of God, see 
that the existence of these objects of thought is not the same in kind as that 
of material things, or that, at any rate, our knowledge or belief about it is not 
obtained in the same way ; so that there is some diflieulty in conceiving and 
co-ordinating these diflerent manners of existence. An ontological inquiry 
that shall give us certain and clear convictions in respect of diflerent kinds of 
existence and their mutual relations is then of real value, if only we can 
discover the true method of such inquiry. * 

Kow, wlien the scope of Ontological inquiry is thus made edear, all would 
agree thot it is included in Metaphysics. But whether it constitutes the 
whole of MetaxdiyiSges or a part of it ; and, if a part, wdiat part, and wliat its 
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Methodology, the general study of method ? This 
question leads us to the fourth and last of the lines 
that I originally proposed to draw,— vm. that between 
Metaphysics and Logic or Methodology. This will 
occupy us in the next lecture. 


APPENDIX TO LEOTUEE IV 

TKANSCEXDENTALISM AXD IDEALISM , 

The Transcendentalist holds with the Mentalistic Enipiricist 
or ‘ Phenomenaiist ’ that Matter as an object of experience is 
something that we have no ground for regarding as existent apart 
from experience, since it is composed entirely of mental elements. 
But he holds further that these elements are not to be conceived 
as really existingy or as having really existed in a series# or 
aggregate of series ; since Time and Space, as we have seen, are 
for him forms of apprehension of the human mind, not elements 
of the reality of things. When I say that the Transcendentalist 
holds this, I mean that some part of his language justifies us in 
attributing to him this opinion : for I seem to find that lie is too 
much under the influence of Common Sense to hold it con- 
sistently. But in any case we are justified in regarding as a 
reasoned conclusion attained by the Transcendental method that ^ 
of Matter as it exists apart from experience we can know nothing, 
so completely nothing that the very questions whethe r it h ad a 
beginning or not, is or is not infinitely extended, and what its 
ultimate parts are, are all alike irrational. For if Time and 
Space are forms of human sensibility having no application 
beyond the range of sensible experience, it is illegitimate to carry 
them beyond this range, even in asking questions. 

So much ^ for Matter, how about Mind? Well, Kant 

relation is to other parts : and what remains of hletapliysios if we give up as 
hopeless the inquiry after ontological knowledge — on all these points there is 
much disagreement, with which I shall deal later. 
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similarl j discards questions as to Mind regarded as a thing in, 
itself. What, according to Mm, we know in introspection is 
only how Mind appeal’s to itself. But on the lines of Kantian 
thought a way out of this ‘ Agnosticism ^ was obvious and was 
soon foiiiid. Mind, as a particular substratum of phenomena, 
was unknowable. But the fundamental assumption of Trans- 
ceiidental Analysis is that the necessary conditions of experience 
are knowable by analysis of experience ; which thus enables us 
to lay down what thoughts or system of thought is involved in 
their being an experience at all. Now if knowable these 
conditions must be in a sense real, though not in Time and Space 
— Time and Space being among the conditions or forms of 
sensible apprehension. Thus reflection led to a conception of 
Thought and the truly Thinkable, as a Eeality contrasted with 
the phenomenal world existing in Time and Space. 

And this, in the present state of thought in England, is widely 
held to be the great object of metaphysical study. The In- 
tellectual Idealists, as I may call them, for distinction — but my 
term ‘Mentalist' allows me to call them simply Idealists — hold 
that, gi;antiiig, as we must grant, that Time and Space and the 
things, material or mental, commonly conceived to exist in Space 
or in Time or both, are merely phenomenal — mere appearances — 
there is yet a reality — l^lternal Universal Thought — which appears 
in and through them and may l:>e knowm by metaphysicai study. 

And the view that Time and Space do not belong to the world 
of Real Reality is admitted by Agnostics who profess to know 
what is out of Time and Space to be unknow^abie, as well as bj" 
Traiiscendeiitalists who profess to know much about it. This 
view is also oRen admitted by men of science who do not profess 
to know w’liethei’ Real Reality is unknowable or not, but are 
awarifTfiat it is unknown to them, and are content to occupy 
their minds wdth phenoineiia. 

Koiv in subsequent lectures I propose to examine this doctrine 
in the form in which it w’as held by Green [see Prefatory Note]. 
But meanwhile it may be convenient that I should give my 
view of Transcendentalism generally, 

1 . [ am not convinced by the arguments teadii^g to show that 
Time and Space, Motion and Change are unreal and 
apparent. I admit, however, that there are difficulties in the 
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conceptions of tliem, and so far as these difficulties are unsolved, 
I admit that these objects of thought are imperfectly known, 
that they would be in some degree altered by complete knowledge. 
I admit accordingly that it is conceivable that these difficulties 
would be removed by a thorough grasp of Reality out of Time 
and Space, not subject to motion or change. If they w’-ere 
removed, we should know exactly how far the current concep- 
tions of Time and Space, and of changes in Time and motions 
of matter in Space, represented or grasped reality and how far 
they did not. But until we can somehow transcend the appear- 
ance, we cannot know this. 

2. For myself, I am unable to form any clear, useful, or 
definite conception of Reality out of Time and Space : indeed, I 
can at most suppose that there is such an entity. But it appears 
to me presumptuous to say that what I do not know is therefore 
unknowable: and as I find other persons with trained and 
cultivated intellects consider that they can form a useful concep- 
tion of this kind of Reality, I am quite disposed to hope that 
they may be in the right. 

3. But speaking for myself and others who find that they 
cannot grasp this object of Transcendental knowledge, I demand, 
before I can recognise the inquiry into it as practically legitimate, 
some proof that knowledge of it will assist us in understanding 
the so-called phenomenal world. Reality, if known as reality, 
ought to explain a^ppearame, I do not demand that it should 
explain it completely, but that it should at any rate give some 
help to the understanding of it. Take as analogy the inquiry 
into space of more than three dimensions. Here again I regard 
the legitimacy of such an inquiry — from the point of view of a 
person who can only conceive space of three dimensions — as 
dependent on its explanatory uiilUy, If reasonings"*^^^out 
■/^-dimensional space can be shown to help us to solve problems 
relating to space of three dimensions, I will admit them as 
scientific ; till this is shown, I regard them as probably idle and 
fantastic. So with regard to Reality out of Time and Space, 


LECTUEE V 

THE SCOPE OP METAPHYSICS {coyvtinued) 

§ 1. In seeking for a definition of the subject of 
Metaphysics, we have still to consider whether it is 
or is not to include the inquiry w^hich by some 
thinkers is distinguished from it under the name of 
Epistemology. 

- , I have taken it to be the business of Philosophy — 
in Mr. Spencer’s words — to ‘unify’ or systematise as 
completely as possible our common thought, which it 
finds partially systematised in a number of different 
sciences and studies. Now before attempting this 
unification, we must wish to be somehow assured that 
the thoughts or beliefs which we seek to systematise 
completely are true and valid. This is obvious ; no 
rational being with his eyes open W’ould try to work 
up a mixture of truth and error into a coherent 
system, without some attempt to eliminate the error. 

It is prirnct facie necessary, therefore, as a pre- 
liminary to the task of bringing into — or exhibiting 
in— coherent relation the different bodies.of systematic 
thought which furnish the matter for Philosophy, to 
have some criteria for distinguishing truth from error. 
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It may, however, be thought that this need— though 
undeniably urgent in the case of such studies as, 
e.g. Politics and Theology — will not be practically 
presented, so long as the philosopher’s work is confined 
to the positive sciences. The prevalence of error in 
Politics is kept prominently before our minds by the 
system of party government ; and the effective work- 
ing of this system almost requires the conviction on 
either side that the political programme of the other 
party — unhappily often in a majority — is a tissue of 
errors. So again in Theology, it is the established 
belief of average members of any religious denomina- 
tion that the whole world outside the pale of the 
denomination lies in the darkness of ei*ror on some 
fundamental points; and even within the pale, the 
widespread existence of right-hand backslidings aiyi, 
left-hand deflections from the standard of orthodoxy 
is continually attracting the attention of the news- 
papers. But, no doubt, in elementary study of the 
positive sciences error is commonly only brought 
before our minds in the strictly limited form of slight 
discrepancy in the results of observation, as something 
reducible to a minimum by an application of the 
theory of probabihties. 

Still, the danger of error is only thus kept in the 
background, so long as we confine om- attention to 
the more settled parts of the established sciences in 
their present condition. Around and beneath these 
more settled portions, in the region where knowledge 
is growing in range or depth and the human intellect 
endeavouring to solve new questions, or penetrate to 
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a more solid basis of principles, we find continually 
conflict and controversy as to the truth of new 
conclusions, which appear established and demon- 
strated to the adventurous minds that have worked 
them out ; and as to the legitimacy of new hypotheses, 
or the validity of new methods ; and \vherever we find 
such conflict and controversy, there must be error on 
one side or the other, or possibly on both. 

Further, as I noticed in speaking of the relation of 
Philosophy to the Sciences, besides the controversies 
■within particular sciences, we also find controversies 
between difierent sciences either (1) of a general 
kind, one science criticising the validity of methods 
employed by another, or (2) as to particular con- 
clusions. Thus as regards the first, it is at any rate 
.njj long time since an important group of physiologists 
made sweeping attacks on the use of the ‘ subjective ’ 
or ‘ introspective ’ method in psychology, w^hich they 
roundly declared to be incapable of leading to scientific 
results of any value. As regards special points, I may 
note a controversy which I understand to be still 
going on between geologists and physicists as to the 
past duration of the earth : geologists affirming that 
thei^jnethod requires them to claim a longer period 
than the method of the physicists will allow for the 
process of bringing our planet into its present con- 
dition. Such controversies force on any one who aims 
at systematising the methods and conclusions of the 
sciences a searching inquiry into the .fundamental 
assumptions of those methods. 

But the fact of scientific error is still more 
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promineiitly brought before our minds when we turn 
from the present to the past, and retrace the history 
of the now established sciences : since we find that in 
almost all cases human knowledge has progressed not 
merely by adding newly ascertained facts to facts 
previously ascertained, but also, to an important 
extent, by questioning and coi'recting or discarding 
beliefs — often whole systems of connected beliefs — - 
previously held on insufficient grounds. In this 
way, convinced by Copernicus, the human mind 
dropped the Ptolemaic astronomy and reconstructed 
its view of the planetary and celestial motions on the 
heliocentric hypothesis ; convinced by Galileo, it 
discarded the fundamental errors of Aristotle’s view 
of matter ; convinced by Lavoisier, it rectified its 
conception of chemical elements, and relegated the- 
remarkable substance ‘phlogiston’ — that had enjoyed 
an imaginary existence for something like a century 
— to the limbo of recognised non-entities ; convinced 
by Darwin, it abandoned its fundamental notion of 
the fixity of organic species, and accepted a revolution 
in morphological method. 

Now the student of science is ordinarily not much 
disturbed by this evidence that his class forros. no 
exception to Pope’s oft-quoted characterisation of man 
as ‘sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled.’ 
When in the progress of thought any prevalent 
scientific belief is recognised as erroneous, he simply 
discards this-s-with more or less endeavour to ascertain 
the particular causes of error and guard against their 
recurrence — and, on the whole, continues his usual 
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processes of acquiring, evolving, systematising beliefs 
witb undiminisbed confidence. But to the pMlo- 
sophical mind the ascertained erroneousnes's of some 
beliefs is apt to suggest the possible erroneousness of 
all. If a belief that I once held to be certainly true 
has turned out to be false, what guarantees me against 
a similar discovery in respect of any other belief 
which I am now holding to be true ? The mind is 
thus overspread with a general and sweeping distrust 
of the processes of ordinary thinking, which is not 
exactly to be called philosophical scepticism — since 
this usually presents itself as systematically deduced 
from premises accepted by philosophers — but is rather 
to be conceived as the naive untechnical scepticism of 
a philosophic mind, which may turn out to be (as in 
the classical case of Descartes) a mere stage in its 
progress toward a dogmatic system. At any rate, it 
is the removal so far as possible of this philosophic 
uncertainty — in respect of beliefs that, in ordinary 
thought, are commonly assumed to be true — that I 
regard as the primary aim of Epistemology. 

So far I have considered only the sciences 
commonly, so-called. But the necessity for the 
systematic inquiry that I have termed Epistemology 
becomes still further evident when we consider that 
there are other more or less systematic studies 
claiming to be scientific, but not always recognised 
as such. Philosophy must deal with these claims 
somehow : and if it takes — ^as philosophers commonly 
have taken — the prevalent opinion of educated 
persons on this question, it must as philosophy be 
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prepared with a rational justification for adopting 
this criterion of ‘ real ’ and ‘ sham ’ science. hTor is 
this opinion always clear and decisive. Not to speak 
of Psychology, I suppose that Sociology, for instance, 
is now accepted as a science; but it is not so long 
since Mr. Leslie Stephen declared that “ Sociology at 
present consists of nothing more than a collection of 
unverified queries and vague generalities, distinguished 
under a more or less pretentious apparatus of scientific 
terminology : and I am not aware that Mr. Stephen 
has changed his mind. 

Then further, ■we have to consider* other studies 
not commonly called sciences, though too respectable 
to be regarded as pseudo-sciences, such as Ethics and 
Theology, which Philosophy must, as we saw, include 
within its scope. The satisfactory consideration of 
these in connexion with the positive sciences raises, as 
is well known, difiieulties which cannot, I think, be 
solved without careful critical examination of the 
fundamental assumptions and methods, on the one 
hand, of these studies or branches of knowledge, and, 
on the other hand, of the positive sciences which are 
liable to collide with them, and which- claim to ’■ 
dominate them. I have said, I trust, enough to 
show the need of a systematised inquiry into what 
is taken for knowledge, either universally or by im- 
portant classes of persons, with the special aim of 
attaining satisfactory tests of its validity, criteria of 
its truth and/alsehobd. 

§ 2. Mr. A. J. Balfour defines Philosophy thus : 
Multitudes of propositions, all professing to embody 
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knowledge belonging to one of these three depart- 
ments [viz. Science, Metaphysics, Ethics], are being 
continually put forward for our acceptance. And as 
no one believes all of them, so those who profess to 
act rationally must hold that there are grounds for 
rejecting the propositions they disbelieve, and for 
accepting those they believe. The systematic account 
of these grounds of belief and disbelief makes up the 
fourth of the classes into which possible knowledge is 
divided, and is here always called Philosophy.’ ^ 

I prefer the more comprehensive definition of 
Philosophy which I have sought to expound and 
justify in previous lectures : but I quite admit that 
the vagueness and variation in the current use of the 
term gives any thinker a long range of license in 
sdecting the meaning he prefers. And you will 
observe that Mr. Balfour’s view of Philosophy coin- 
cides, as far as scope and subject-matter go, with the 
view previously given, which regards it as concerned 
with knowledge as a whole, but introduces the 
limitation of a special end — or rather a special aspect 
of the end previously overlooked. Philosophy thus 
understood considers the fundamental principles of 
all departments of systematic thought, but considers 
them with the special object of examining their 
validity and evidence. 

For myself, taking, as 1 have explained, a more 
comprehensive view of Philosophy, I prefer to 
distinguish this aspect or function of Philosophy as 
Epistemology or Theory of knowledge. I call it 

^ A Defence of Philoso'phie BoiiU, 1879; pp. 1, 2. 
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‘ aspect or function ’ rather than ‘ division,’ because I do 
not myself regard the separation between Epistem- 
ology and Ontology as other than formal and super- 
ficial ; for in the main, when we have decided the most 
important epistemological (questions we have, in my 
view—implicitly though not explicitly— decided the 
most important ontological questions. Of this more 
presently. I have now to show that as in the view 
considered before the difficulty w\as to distinguish 
Philosophy from Psychology, so in this latter °view 
the important point is to distinguish it from Logic. 

^ What we primarily want— what Philosophy in this 
view of it at any rate wants — is a criterion for 
distinguishing True Beliefs generally from False ones. 
^ e all assume that some beliefs are true and others 
false, and that there is some w'^ay or ways of dis- 
tinguishing the one sort from the other : and t£e 
systematic knowledge of these ways is an indispensable 
element of the systematisation of rational thought, 
which we have seen to be the function of Philosophy! 
But Logie is commonly taken to aim at this systematic 
knowledge, in some measure : the question therefore, 
how Logic and Epistemology are to be disiinguished, 

IS a question requiring careful consideration. 

Here, as in other eases which I have examined, we 
have to admit a considerable variation and uncertainty 
m common usage : and Logic appears to be sometimes 
used (e.g. by certain Oxford waiters, Bradley and 
Bosanquet) with a scope so extended that it is difficult 
to find room for any Epistemology outside. But 
perhaps this is partly due to the comparative recency 
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of the term ‘Epistemology’ (or even. ‘Theory of 
knowledge ’) ; and certainly in the older view of Logic 
its scope was generally conceived as narrower than 
that which we have assigned to Epistemology, viz. the 
systematic investigation of knowledge with the view 
of making clear the general distinction between truth 
and error, and the method or methods of applying 
this distinction successfully in any particular ease of 
alleged knowledge. 

§ 3. This more limited view of the sphere of 
Logic — so far as concerns the criterion of truth — is 
held by different Schools in modern times though from 
different points of view. For instance, the Kantian 
logicians ^ stated it as the function of Pure Logic to 
give the criterion of Formal, but not of Material 
truth. By Formal Truth they meant truth as far as 
it depends on the right use of the faculty of judg- 
ment including conception and reasoning, not so far 
as it depends on the right use of any other faculties, 
or of anything else that contributes to truth. What- 
soever we conceive, judge, or reason about, they said, 
we conceive, judge, and reason about, in the same 
way, at any rate if our thought is really to be called 
thought: that is, as they said, reasoning or thought 
deserving the name has the s&mQ form, though its 
matter varies as we pass from one subject to another. 
Logic then examines the form of our conceptions, 
judgments, and reasonings about things, and in so far 
as errors can be shown to lie in this form points out 
and puts us on our guard against such error. Thus if 
^ E.g, MmsQly ErolegqmeTm Lofficcir 
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a complex conception contains contradictory elements, 
or if a proposition is a ‘contradiction in terms,’ that 
is, denies what is a part of the meaning of the subject, 
or if a piece of reasoning, when thrown into a 
syllogistic form, is such that the conclusion does not 
necessarily follow from the premises— the thought in 
question is formally bad. Logic, thus, it is said, 
secures us formal correctness in our judgments. But 
why does it not secure material truth? The answer 
that the Kantian school usually gave to this question 
is that any general criterion of material truth is 
impossible : material truth varying in its nature with 
the variety of objects about which we think. 

§ 4. Mill’s position is somewhat different : he 
treats the distinction between Formal and Material 
truth as a useless subtlety ; but he limits Logic much 
in the same way as the Kantians, though not from 
the same point of view. Logic he regards as giving 
a criterion of truth so far as it depends on inference, 
but manifest incorrectness — -of the kind above 
illustrated — in the form of conceptions and judgments 
taken by themselves, he thought, hardly ever occurs. 
It is true that another kind of formal defect in our - 
conceptions and judgments as expressed in language 
— ^vagueness, indefiniteness, and ambiguity — is con- 
tinually occurring : but in order to remedy this kind 
of defect we have for the most part to consider the 
matter of discourse, and to go beyond the scope of 
Formal Logic. Pure Logic does not profess to remove 
verbal ambiguities, except in its own words — such as 
* some, ’ ‘ or.’ We have now, however, to observe that 
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Mill does not altogether confine his discourse to 
inferred judgments. And an examination of his 
actual procedure in this respect will bring us back to 
the point from which I digressed at the outset of the 
lecture, — the relation of Metaphysics to Logic. For 
there are primd facie two kinds of propositions the 
truth of which Mill’s Logic does not profess to secure : 
(1) Particular propositions obtained by direct observa- 
tion and not by inference, and (2) General propositions 
obtained by direct intuition and not by inference. And 
accordingly the discussion of the existence of Truth 
and Falsehood in the case of both of these is by Mill 
formally relegated to another science, viz. Metaphysics. 
“The grand question,” he says, “of what is called 
metaphysics is. What are the propositions which may 
reasonably be received without proof ? ” {Log. v. c. 
iii. § 1). That is, just as Logic gives the criteria of 
true inferences, or truths mediately knowm, so Meta- 
physics gives the criteria of true perceptions or intui- 
tions, truths indmediately known ; so that the two 
together make up a complete investigation of the 
general characteristics or criteria of truth. 

But this reference of such questions to Metaphysics 
is found to be illusory with regard to general proposi- 
tions at least; as it is sufficiently evident that, in 
Mill’s view, their truth is really inferential, that is, 
depends on correct induction. This is partly made 
clear in the long discussions in Book II. on ‘ Necessary 
Truths or Axioms’ (chaps, v.-vii.) ; and, l^ter, when 
he comes to treat Fallacies, Mill makes a clean sweep 
of the a priori assumptions of various antecedent 
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pMlosopliers, under the head of ‘ Fallacies of simple 
inspection,’ or ‘ a priori fallacies’ (cf. bk. v. chap. iii.). 
Again, turning to particular observations, we find 
that Mill (in bk. iv. chap, i., ‘Observation and In- 
ference,’ supplemented by bk. v. chap, iv., ‘Fallacies 
of Observation’) does at least partially enter into the 
question of the sources of error and the means of 
avoiding error, not in the process of inductive reason- 
ing, but in the ‘ observation ’ which supplies us with 
the particular premises of such reasonings. 

In short we find that, both as regards the particular 
premises of scientific reasoning which we call 
‘ observed facts,’ and the universal premises — whether 
intuitions or fundamental assumptions — Mill’s Logie 
continually overlaps the narrower limits that he has 
drawn for it, and becomes a general theory of the 
criteria of truth, enters in fact on that other portion 
of Epistemology which he seems to have relegated to 
Metaphysics. 

General Logic, or Methodology, and Metaphysics 
(as conceived by Mill) are two closely connected 
departments, it seems to me, of a general theory of 
evidence or philosophical certitude. Hence though* 
we thus have Mill’s authority for defining Metaphysics 
so as to include the portion of Epistemology which 
his definition of Logic expressly leaves on one side, 
we must be on our guard against aiming at too 
decisive a separation between the two. 

Just as^ an inquiry like Mill’s, which concentrates 
attention primarily on the Theory of Valid Inference, 
finds it practically impossible to exclude the 
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question of the validity of propositions obtained — by 
those who hold them. — ^otherwise than by inference; 
so Epistemology, concentrating attention primarily on 
the latter question, cannot wholly leave on one side 
the theory of valid inference. It will have nothing 
to say on many topics which ordinary Logic treats in 
systematic detail : on syllogistic moods and figures 
and reductions of syllogisms, for example ; and not 
much on the four or more Methods of Induction 
which Mill puts forward. But in examining the 
validity of the fundamental conceptions and intui- 
tions or assumptions of Science or Ontology, it will 
be compelled also to study in some measure the 
processes of mediate thought which employ these 
conceptions and, resting on these intuitions or 
assumptions, attain conclusions of philosophical im- 
portance ; though it should try to keep this study 
of Inference as strictly philosophical and as little 
technically logical as possible. 

§ 5. The question then is, how far such a theory 
of evidence, including self- evidence, is properly 
connected with Metaphysics as previously defined. 
My view is that provisionally at least — so long as the 
procedure of Metaphysics is as uncertain and con- 
troverted as it is at present— this connexion is in- 
evitable. The ‘ investigation of the claims of On- 
tology ’ of which I spoke must form part of a general 
theory of the criteria for distinguishing truth from 
error : indeed the distinction between ‘ reality ’ and 
‘ appearance ’ can hardly be studied separately from 
the distinctien between ^ truth ’ and ‘error’; since 
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truth, so far as it relates to what is, has been, or 
•Rail be, is the representation of reality in thought 
expressible in words. It would, indeed, be para- 
doxical to affirm that all truth has this direct 
relation to actual existence; since the distinction 
between truth and error is commonly held to be 
applicable to propositions relating to what ought to 
be, and also to affirmations as to the logical con- 
nexion of merely hypothetical premises and con- 
clusions. If therefore the claims of Ontology should 
ever come to be incontrovertibly established, and its 
method should come to be as fixed and accepted as 
the methods of the physical sciences are, it may 
perhaps then be thought more proper to separate 
Epistemology or Methodology from Ontology, no less 
than from Physics. At present, it seems best that 
the general investigation of the grounds of our belief 
in such conclusions as are held to be based on 
experience should be combined with the study of 
what may be known, or has been thought to be 
known, by a non -empirical method about mind, 
matter, and their relations, or about the ‘absolute 
reality ’ that ‘ underlies ’ or is ‘ implied in ’ the world 
empirically known : especially since, as we have seen, 
the notion of ‘ verification by experience ’ appears to 
be inadequately analysed and defined in ordinary 
thought. And I conceive it is in accordance -with 
usage to give to this investigation as a whole the 
name of Metaphysics. 
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APPENDIX TO LECTUEE V 

f 

I 

RELATION OF EPISTEMOLOGY TO ONTOLOGY 

;? To show the difficulty of separating Epistemology from Ontology 

I I may refer to Kiilpe’s thii’d epistemological controversy as to 

I Idealism, Eealism, and Phenomenalism. I cannot conceive how 

? the issues raised by this controversy can he regarded as other 

^ than Metaphysical in Kiilpe’s sense. 

i First, it will be observed that Kiilpe brings the antithesis 

I between Idealism and Eealism under the head of Epistemology 

I as distinguished from Metaphysics in the narrower sense of 

I Ontology. Further, he conceives Epistemology to be concerned 

-j with three questions ; (1) as to the origin of knowledge, (2) as 

■ to its validity or limitations, (3) as to the nature of its objects 

or contents. According to my view the second is the primary 
j epastemological question. Epistemology is concerned with the 

I first question only so far as that is connected with this ^ ; and 

I when we come to (3) any separation between Epistemology and 

Metaphysics or Ontology becomes forced and perplexing rather 
than helpful. For primd facie the object of Knowledge is Being, 
^what is ^ : when we truty know a thing we believe that it 
] really is what we perceive or think it to be. Thus any general 

theory of the nature of the object of knowledge cannot properly 
, be divided from a general view as to the nature of Being. 

Kiilpe no doubt tries to avoid this in his definition of Idealism : 
“ Idealism maintains that everything knowable . • . is in its 
proper and original nature simply content of consciousness ’' 

; (§ 26, p. 194). This seems to leave it doubtful whether there 

■ ^ Empiricism in Epistemology is, according to me, not the view that experi- 

ence is the origin of our ideas, but the view that particular cognitions are 
alone ultimately valid as premises of scientific reasoning, and universal 
propositions only valid so far as they are based on these. ^ Accordingly the 
j nationalism which I oppose to it is the view that affirms the validity of 

j intuitive cognitions universal in form, if in abstract reflection — a process 

Y referred to Reason — they are clearly and distinctly seen to be true. 
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is anything besides consciousness ; and in fact Kiilpe expressly 
declares that epistemology is not competent to decide concerning 
existence. It is, of course, possible to hold that all that is 
knowable consists of ideas or data of consciousness and yet 
to leave the question of existence undecided. But it seems to 
me more in accordance with usage to call this Phenomenalism 
or Positivism rather than Idealism. 

Kiilpe's definition of Eealism is less guarded and appears 
frankly ontological. *^The characteristic of Eealism,” he says, 
“consists in the recognition of an external world existing in- 
dependently of the ideas or states of consciousness of the 
knowing subject.” The antithesis of Idealism and Eealism as 
defined by Kiilpe then turns on the opposition Between idea and 
fact^ between what is merely imagined or thought and what 
‘exists in reality.’ But we observe that this distinction, as 
applied in ordinary thought, is applicable to the contents of 
consciousness no less than to facts of the material world. My 
idea of what another thinks and feels may be very unlike what 
he really thinks and feels ; and this unlikeness is continually 
brought before our notice by the experience of life. '!£he 
opposition of Eealism and Idealism as explained by Kiilpe is 
again a bad opposition, because it suggests that states of 
consciousness are not real : but the plain modern man does not 
think this, though the materialist may. I use Dualism, therefore, 
not Eealism, to express what Kiilpe here defines as Eealism. 
And when we note that Kiilpe himself describes Dualism as 
looking upon “matter and mind, the subjective and the objective, 
as two separate and independent existences” (§ 18 , p, 133 ), it 
surely becomes difficult to distinguish between this"^ and what he 
calls Eealism ; and we are led to seek some explanation of this 
double characterisation of what seems broadly the same view — 
the view that matter exists independently of mind.^ 

^ The explanation is, I think, to be found in that double relation of Mind 
to matter noticed in the third lecture (Relation of Philosophy to Psychology), 
In our ordinary view of the empirical world and its process, as I pointed out. 
Mind qud Cognitive is tied to Matter at two ends ; not only is some material 
process (in the grey matter of the brain) the invariable accompaniment of 
every mental process: but at the same time the mental process may be a 
cognition of matter. 
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How in discussing Dualism Kiilpe has the former relation primanly in 
view; his question is whether we can regard these psychophysical ‘two-sided" 
processes ill the brain, taken along with their x>hysical causes and efiects, as 
due to the ‘interaction’ of two distinct substances. He says (p. 135) that 
“the standpoint is generally discredited as inadequate to the xiroblem of 
interaction,” and in arguing the pros and com of Dualism, he considers 
it as opposed to Materialism and what I venture to call Materialistic 
Monism, the view that regards the mental fact — thought and feeling—as an 
appearance of or mysterious appendage to the material X)rocess in the brain. 

But when he comes to Eealism, ho has the other antithesis in view — the 
relation of matter to mind as an object of perception ; and therefore primarily 
of matter external to the organism (not the grey matter of the brain). Here 
the opposition is not to Materialism or Materialistic Monism, but to Idealism 
or what I call Meiitalism. 


LECTURE VI 


EBLATION or PHILOSOPHY TO HISTOEY 

§ 1. In the preceding lectures ray aim has been to 
define the Scope of Philosophy neutrally — Le. so as 
to avoid adapting it only to the view of any one 
philosophical school, on points that are still matter of 
controversy. With this aim, I was led ultimately to 
define it as the study in which the principles, methods, 
and main conclusions of the special sciences and other 
departments of systematic thought are compared and 
considered together, with the view of reducing them, 
as far as possible, to a higher unity of system. In the 
process of attaining and making clear this definition, 
I considered the relation of Philosophy to the physical 
sciences, to ethics and politics, to psychology and, 
briefly, to logic and methodology. I also took pains 
to make clear the relation of the wider term Philosophy 
to the narrower term Metaphysics, "which evidently 
denotes a part or kind of Philosophy. But there is 
one ancient and important study which I did not 
mention in this connexion, namely, History. 

One reason for this omission was that the relation 

of Philosophy to History is, in the present state of 
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tliouglit, somewhat obscured and perplexed by various 
differences and confusions of meaning, and in trying 
to dispel this confusion we are inevitably led to 
consider the relation of Philosophy to Sociology : this 
I also thought it best to defer, as entailing a peculiarly 
complicated and prolonged discussion. 

To these two closely connected questions I now 
propose to pass. I begin by noticing a remarkable 
change of view as to the relation of Philosophy to 
History, causing some confusion. According to the 
older view of History, taking the term in its widest 
sense so as to include Natural as well as Human 
History, it is the business of History to ascertain 
particular facts ; Science then systematises the results 
of History, by ascertaining relations of resemblance 
a»d empirical laws or general relations of sequence 
and co-existence among these particular facts : finally 
comes Philosophy, which systematises the results of 
science. History, thus viewed, is at the bottom of 
the scale of knowledge, conceived as rising from the 
particular to the general ; nearest to the particularity 
of empirical fact, and furthest from the unity of 
thought at which Philosophy aims. 

This is, as I say, the ancient view of History, 
but there are many signs that this view is now 
not only ancient but antiquated. The nineteenth 
century has been called, in contrast with the 
eighteenth, a pre-eminently historical century- — 
the eighteenth being the ‘ Seculum Eationalisticum ’ 
— and in the energetic and continuous progress 
which the .study of history has certainly exhibited 
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in the century drawing to a close, it has de- 
veloped a strong tendency not to be content with 
the humble position above assigned to it. It has 
brought to the front the conception of a ‘ Historical 
Method,’ conceived not merely as the right method of 
studying history, but as the right method of studying 
other subjects. Indeed, in the view of its enthusiastic 
admirers, it seems to be held the right method of 
studying all other subjects ; for it is claimed that it 
has ‘ invaded and transformed all departments of 
thought.’ But if this be so, it concerns philosophy 
much to examine the nature and extent of this invasion 
and transformation ; for if this breadth of scope, and 
this height of pretension be admitted, it seems at least 
doubtful whether the Historical Method can leave 
room for any important and efieetive philosophical 
method distinct and apart from it. It is true that 
some of the most eager advocates of the Historical 
Method take pains to explain that they not only leave 
room for Philosophy, but even concede the first rank 
to it, as the more dignified and profound inq^uiry : 
they confine themselves merely to the relative and 
phenomena], and — with thd utmost forint courtesy 
and humility — cleave the whole sphere of Absolute 
Being for philosophy to study. But this humility 
and courtesy is usually ironical : the Absolute thus 
left is usually held to be unknowable ; the egg thus 
offered for simple-minded philosophy to brood over is 
shrewdly suspected of being addled. At any rate if 
we are to admit the claims of the Historical Method, 
in all the breadth and fulness with w'hich they are 
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widely asserted, we sliall have to admit that it con- 
stitutes an indispensable and main part of philo- 
sophical method so far as Philosophy is concerned 
with objects of knowledge other than Absolute 
Being. Now I do not for a moment deny the 
interest and importance of studying the past, with 
a view to the understanding of the present and 
future, in any department of the world of changing 
things and events which constitutes the object of 
empirical knowledge. But I think that the domi- 
nant and architectonic position which is now 
sometimes claimed for this study of the past is 
claimed unwarrantably, wdth an exaggeration due to 
confusion of thought. In order to make this clear, 
I propose in the first instance to take history to 
include the study of past changes, whether of things 
or thoughts. It is, indeed, the history of human 
thoughts about things which primarily concerns us, in 
considering the relation of Philosophy to History and 
the so-called ‘Historical Method’; but, for reasons 
that will appear hereafter, I think that a brief con- 
sideration of the wider question will be a useful 
• prelimina3;y to the discussion of the narrower. 

I must begin, however, by limiting somewhat the 
temporal meaning of History : — or rather by expressing 
a limitation which it is usual to make tacitly in 
discussing the subject. History, in the sense in 
which ‘Natural History’ is a species of it, includes 
all recorded facts : all the facts on which the generalis- 
ations of any empirical science are based are at the 
present moment ‘ portions and parcels of the dreadful 
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past ’ in the sense that they were observed and 
recorded in past time. But if we were to take History 
in this widest meaning, the historical method could 
hardly be distinguished from the inductive method ; 
and its alleged ‘ invasion ’ would not mean more than 
a spread of a tendency in all departments of thought 
to pay more attention to facts and less to deductive 
reasoning from general premises, assumed or supposed 
to be self-evident. Well, no doubt this movement is 
to some extent real, at least in departments that I 
know about. The German of fable, who sat down to 
evolve a camel out of his inner consciousness, was 
certainly not a Teuton up to date : we cannot place 
Ih'tyi later than the first half of the century. Of course 
I need hardly say that even this old-time German 
never evolved out of his inner consciousness anything 
so insignificant as a camel : but he might have been 
capable of evolving the principles of chemistry or the 
proper constitution of the Modern State. But what 
has happened to this mythical Teuton, and the relation 
of induction to deduction in science generally— this 
is beyond the scope of my present inquiry. 

In the present discussion, then, I propgse to take 
History in the ordinary sense of the more or less 
distant past : the past so far as we can trace it back. 
For the Historical Method which is supposed to 
have invaded and transformed all departments of 
thought is mainly the method of studying the more 
or less remote past, so far as it is different from the 
recent past : — it is a method of studying in each 
department the whole series of changes either in things 
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thought about or our thoughts about them, in order 
to understand the general laws of these changes and 
so comprehend and explain the present as resulting 
from the past in accordance with these laws. It is the 
claims of History thus regarded, as presenting not 
merely facts in chronological order, but laws of 
development, which I propose to examine not in a 
hostile, but in a critical spirit. 

§ 2. Let us take, then, in order the chief depart- 
ments of science, and consider briefly how far it is 
true that they have been ‘invaded’ by the Historical 
Method, distinguishing the two cases I have brought 
together — ^viz. the past history of things or objects, 
and the past history of thoughts. 

As regards the former, it is obvious that no such 
invasion has taken place, or is threatened, in the 
department of pure mathematics — the sciences of 
space, number, abstract quantity. The objects of 
these sciences, the relations which they investigate 
are, of course, independent of time: they cannot be 
conceived as having had a past different from the 
present. Our conceptions of these relations have had 
- a history ,no doubt ; and in the general increase of 
historic interest, which is characteristic of our age, 
this branch of historic inquiry has, among others, 
received its share of attention. But whatever philo- 
sophic aim the students of the past history of mathe- 
matics may propose to themselves, they certainly do 
not propose to modify the received method of mathe- 
matical reasoning by the introduction of a historical 
element ; or to support the fundamental assumptions 
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of mathematics by arguments drawn from history ; or 
to explain anything that may seem unexplained or 
arbitrary in these assumptions by a reference to the 
process of development through which they have 
passed. 

Much the same may be said of the fundamental 
universal premises which we use in our general 
reasonings about the material world — the laws of 
motion, or the law of gravitation. We conceive such 
laws to have operated unchanged through all con- 
ceivable time ; and whatever doubts and disputes may 
exist either as to the exact way in which such laws 
should be formulated or the exact nature of the 
evidence on which they rest, we do not commonly 
suppose that this doubt and conflict admit of being 
solved by any knowledge of the process of develop- 
ment through which our conceptions have come to be 
what they are. This applies both to Mechanics 
regarded as a special science, and to Mechanics 
widened into Natural Philosophy, into an attempt, 
that is to say, to explain all physical phenomena by 
dynamical principles. Whatever need we feel of 
further light on the fundamental notions of mass and » 
conservation of mass ; on energy and conservation of 
energy; on the ultimate constitution of matter, 
molecular and atomic; on the laws of molecular 
motion, and their relation to the laws of chemical 
combination, etc., — we do not commonly expect to get 
this light by looking backwards ; but either by reflect- 
ing more carefully and profoundly on the facts 
provisionally systematised and our present concep- 
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tions of these, or by looking naore carefully, with the 
present resources of experiment and observation, at 
the world as it is here and now before us ; or rather 
by both processes combined. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the methods and 
conclusions of mathematics and rational physics 
cannot be materially affected by the historical method.- 
In order to establish this decisively, I have allowed 
myself briefly to consider together in reference to these 
sciences both applications of the historical method — 
the application to things as well as that to thotigJits. 
In the rest of the present discussion I shall, for 
clearness, confine myself to the history of fact, 
leaving the history of thought, on the subjects to 
which I shall now proceed, for a subsequent lecture. 

^For what I have said of the complete exclusion of 
the historical method from rational physics as an 
abstract science is, I admit, no longer applicable when 
we contemplate the physical universe as a particular 
concrete fact and seek for an explanation of its con- 
creteness and particularity : when we ask why there 
should be seventy or more different kinds of matter 
distributed in what appears to be so arbitrary and 
irregular a manner through the spherical mass on 
which w^e are carried about in space, and why 
there should be — as astronomy declares— a no less 
apparently irregular and arbitrary distribution of this 
or other matter through the rest of space. Here no 
doubt we have a problem for which some inquiring 
minds have sought a solution in history— in the wide 
sense in which I am now using the term : they have 
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hoped, by studying the processes of change through 
which the physical universe has passed, to find some 
explanation of the complex of irregular differences 
which its actual condition exhibits. And it may be 
fairly claimed that — in the wider sense which we are 
now giving to history — the nebular theory does con- 
nect astronomy and geology and physics into one 
historical study of the knowable physical universe as 
a complex, concrete fact. 

I should not think of denying the interest and 
importance of this speculative physical history, nor 
am I competent to criticise the methods by which it 
has been worked out. But I venture to affirm that 
whatever success may have been obtained in tracing 
back the past states of the physical universe has not 
really helped us a step towards a philosophical 
solution of this problem : all that has been done is to 
change one particular mode of arbitrariness and 
irregularity for another no less apparently unaccount- 
able. 

This negative result, indeed, is not always plain at 
first sight. For example, when we first consider the 
formula in which Mr. Spencer generalises •the process*' 
through which the physical universe has passed, and 
contemplates matter “passing from an indefinite, 
incoherent homogeneity to a definite, coherent hetero- 
geneity,” it seems at first sight that our complex of 
arbitrary differences might be ultimately simplified 
away if we could retrace this process far enough back. 
But reflection shows that the ‘ indefiniteness ’ which 
Mr. Spencer attributes to primmval matter is not a 
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condition of matter as we conceive it to have existed, 
but only relates to its apprehension by our limited, 
intellects. If we conceive any particle of matter 
as existing at all, we of necessity conceive its 
spatial and kinematic relations as perfectly definite. 
Similarly, we are forced to conceive every particle of 
matter as always in a sense coherent — that is, connected 
by dynamic relations — with every other particle. The 
discovery of the law of gravitation at once and 
permanently introduced this degree of definiteness 
into our conception of the physical universe. And 
finally, whatever heterogeneity the whole aggregate 
now possesses requires us to suppose a corresponding 
heterogeneity at every point of the process of complex 
motion through which it has passed in time. I say 
‘a .corresponding,’ not ‘an equal’ heterogeneity, 
because I quite admit that, in the earliest stage to 
which the nebular hypothesis takes us back, it leads 
us to conceive matter as more uniformly distributed 
through space. The process which Mr. Spencer 
describes as a process from the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous is a process which may increase the 
amount of " difference between the parts of space 
compared, in respect of their occupation by matter ; 
but it is not a process which can originate any 
difference, it can only reduce the size of the parts 
of space between which the difference exists. The 
heterogeneity that now exists between larger parts of 
space in the whole space through which our planetary 
system extends :—e.g. the difference between the 
space occupied by our planet with its atmosphere and 
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any equal and similar contiguous portion of space — 
tMs heterogeneity no doubt seems to disappear when 
we have, in idea, resolved the whole aggregate of 
planets into a continuous rotating nebula. But this 
appearance is merely due to the fact that we happen 
to concentrate attention on the interplanetary spaces: 
in truth the heterogeneity has not disappeared, it has 
only been broken up smaller. The dilferences that are 
now found in the comparison of parts of space as large 
as planets were then only to be found by comparing 
parts of space of the size of molecules and atoms. 
With whatever confidence we may give the rein to the 
most audacious of speculative astronomers, and under 
his guidance sweep back through aeons of time to the 
most diffused of nebulae, we shall yet find in the 
nebula with which we leave off a complex ^of 
apparently arbitrary and irregular differences, needing 
explanation just as much — or just as little- — as the 
particularities of our actual planet, rolling in the 
‘ gleam of a million millions of suns.’ 

In saying this, I must repeat that I do not mean in 
any way to depreciate the interest and importance of 
attempts to trace out the past history of the cosmos,"' 
by speculative geology and speculative astronomy 
combined : I wish merely to point out that, whatever 
degree of success may crown such efforts, there is no 
prospect that they will tend to solve the philosophical 
problem suggested by the actual particularity of the 
cosmos. If we take as given — as our point of depar- 
ture — the positions and velocities of all parts of the 
physical world at any point of time, present or past. 
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we may reasonably regard all subsequent cbanges as 
ultimately explicable by tbe knoivn laws of physical 
motion, and the partially known laws of chemical 
combination. If we take any two such points of time 
~say the present and the remotest past to which the 
most daring hypothesis can carry us back — we can 
reasonably regard the intervening changes as thus 
explicable. But however far back we go, the state of 
matter at the point of time that we began with is 
exactly as inexplicable as the state of matter now ; 
it presents the same unsolved problem to Philosophy, 
which aims at an explanation of the world as a whole. 
And this being so, any conjectural history of the past 
which we construct— however valid the reasoning on 
which it is based — will not in any way alfeet the 
ropeived methods of rational physics or natural 
philosophy; nor do I see how it is likely to affect 
the received methods of chemistry. 

§ 3. But what shall we say of the sciences that 
deal with organic life ? Is it not true that zoology 
and botany have been ‘invaded and transformed’ by 
the Darwinian theory, and all the speculation and 
investigation about the development of organic life 
to which it has given rise ? It is certainly true that 
this historical biology- — if I may be allowed the term 
— has wrought a change in our general conception 
of the actual differences in the organic world, to which 
no parallel can be found in the sciences dealing with 
inorganic matter. For no hypothetical history that 
has been offered us of the inorganic world has even 
professed to explain how the qualitative differences 
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have arisen— the diflferences in hinds of matter- — 
which modern chemistry still presents to us as un- 
reduced : at least it has not professed to explain them 
by any method resting on an empirical basis and 
capable of being tested by facts. Whereas the hypo- 
thetical history of the organic world which we owe to 
Darwin does attempt to show how differences of kind, 
in the matter with which it deals, have been developed 
out of an original homogeneity. 

If the Darwinian theory, in its broad outlines, is 
valid, we may reasonably suppose that the world of 
living things was — at a point of time much less remote 
than that to which the nebular hypothesis carries us 
back — far more homogeneous than it now is : the 
source of the greater heterogeneity which the later 
time shows lying primarily in the indirect action,, of 
the diverse inorganic environment on different parts of 
this world of living things. Differences in external 
relations, in the situations and circumstances of living 
things have thus, in the course of ages, been taken 
in — if I may so say — and transformed into differences 
of internal relations, differences of organisation. 

It is therefore in a sense true that thfe historical 
or evolutional method of biology has ‘transformed' 
previously existing departments of knowledge ; at any 
rate it has annexed to science a new and important 
region hitherto desolate and only viewed as it were 
from a sort of philosophic Pisgah as possibly destined 
for orderly scientific cultivation. The Darwinian 
theory has opened out to us an entirely new view full 
of interesting detail, of the meaning an,^ import of 
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relations among living things — and between living 
things and their environment — which were always 
there to observe, though often overlooked — e.g. the 
curious resemblances between species of plants or 
animals, often of very different genera, through which 
one species escapes the attacks of certain enemies by 
looking like another species which these enemies do 
not attack. 

Still though our knowledge of the 'world of life has 
thus become more full and penetrating, whatever 
positive systematic knowledge of living things was 
thought to be given us by zoology and botany, pursued 
on pre-Darwinian methods, is in no way invalidated or 
set aside by the newer speculations : what has been in- 
validated is merely the negative conception of ultimate 
irmdueibility as regards specific and generic differences. 
And it is important to observe that even an element- 
ary knowledge of the history of hfe on this planet 
combined with a philosophical grasp of the present 
conditions of life had made the popular conception of 
ultimately irreducible differences of kind philo- 
sophically untenable, before Darwin’s theory was 
produced j for it had become evident from the 
geological record that we could not deal with organic 
as -with inorganic differences of kind, by throwing 
them back to the inscrutable origin of all things. 
Our existing fauna and flora must be held to have 
appeared on the planet after long periods of time, in 
which pre-existing species had lived and died out: 
they could not have trooped in, as we know them, on 
the most conveniently arranged fleet of meteors : they 
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must therefore have come into being on the planet : 
but how? ‘Special Creation’ was a popular answer; 
but, scientifically considered, special creation was a 
purely negative notion : it simply denied a causal 
relation, in the sense in which empirical science 
understands the tenn causal, between the novel fact, 
the newly existing species, and all antecedent cosmieal 
facts ; and no philosopher could accept such a denial, 
at least without evidence which can hardly be con- 
ceived and certainly could not be produced. But if 
the new organism was not, physically speaking, 
uncaused, its production must be due either to 
conditions of pre-existing inorganic matter, or to other 
organic life : these were the only two alternatives, 
and of the two the latter was indefinitely more 
probable even before we had any evidence from which 
we could infer the particular nature of this causal 
connexion. 

It has always struck me that in the active, and 
sometimes heated, discussion which took place a 
generation ago, on Darwinism and Evolution, the 
philosophical reasons for accepting the general con- 
ception of biological Evolution were not sufficiently 
distinguished from the scientific reasons for accepting 
the Darwinian theory. This was not unnatural, 
because no doubt the new conceptions of ‘ struggle for 
existence’ and ‘survival of the fittest’ and the 
detailed evidence of the widespread operation of the 
causes of change in living forms which these con- 
ceptions represented, did in fact greatly contribute 
to the force of the philosophical arguments against 
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wliat may be called ‘ Creationism.’ At the same time, 
it is important to recognise that the two lines of 
argument are quite distinct: and it is quite possible 
to accept the general doctrines of the historical 
continuity of life and the deriyation of all living 
things from antecedent living things, without holding 
that we have adequate grounds for regarding the 
Darwinian — or any other — theory of the mode and 
process of derivation as giving a complete explanation 
of the facts. 

This point is important to us on account of the 
great influence which the conceptions of Biology, and 
especially the evolutionary method in Biology, has 
had upon the development of Sociology. For in 
Sociology the general conception of evolution, of the 
gr|,dual and continuous growth of new forms of 
polity and social relations out of old forms, has been 
commonly accepted without question from the first;’- 
but the application of the notions of struggle for exist- 
ence and survival of the fittest is much more doubtful 
and disputed. But keeping now to Biology, it may be 
said that whether, on the one hand, we simply con- 
template the general theory of biological evolution 
and the philosophieal reasons in its favour, or, on the 
other, accept the special Darwinian doctrine of the 
struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest 
as the leading or sole factor in causing changes in 
forms of life — it remains equally undeniable that the 
study of Biology has been invaded and transformed 


^ Wliat corresponds to Creationism here is the attribution of iioyelties to 
lieroeSj men of ^nins, etc. 
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by an evolutionary and in a wide sense historical 
method. And I do not deny it; but I wish to point 
out that if, on the one hand, all this is true, it is no 
less true that our theory of past change has been 
determined by our scientific knowledge based on 
observation and experiment of changes actually 
taking place. If the past of life taken as a whole 
helps us to comprehend the present, it is only on the 
assumption that the past, so far as we venture to trace 
it back, has been in essentials like the present ; and 
that no causes have operated to produce morphological 
changes in the past, except those which w^'e know to 
have operated in times quite recent. 

Let us take first the philosophical argument. 
Why do we reject the doctrine of ‘ Special Creation ’ 
when put forward as an alternative to EvolutioUj^ in 
respect — let us say — of the coming into being of the 
type of animal known as Plesiosaurus? Because, 
firstly, it is an assumption on which the whole of our 
actual investigation of the physical world depends 
that all changes have physical causes, and we have no 
positive reasons to set against this assumption in the 
case supposed : and because, secondly, if we admit 
that the coming into being of the Plesiosaurus was 
a physical event or complex of events causally 
connected with physical antecedents, it is in accord- 
ance with recent experience scientifically investigated 
to assume the animal to have come into being through 
biogenesis and not through abiogenesis. 

So again, if we accept the Darwinian theory as 
giving an adequate account of the specific process of 
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evolution— rejecting tlie Lamarckian [direct modifica- 
tion by tlie environment)— it is because we bold that 
recent experience scientifically investigated shows the 
influence of the environment on organic forms through 
the struggle for existence and survival of the fittest to 
be a cause really operative, and that we have no clear 
evidence of any other cause. In either case our view 
of the remote past is altogether determined by the 
conclusions formed from scientific study of the present 
and recent past. And therefore even this splendid 
triumph of what may be called, in a wide sense, 
historical study turns out to be an example of the 
paramount importance of the study of the present 
in determining the basis on which we interpret the 
records of the past ; rather than of the paramount 
iniportance of the study of the past, in determining 
the scientific principles on which we frame our 
conception of the present. 

' 1 



LECTUEE TII 


RELATION OF PHILOSOPHY TO HISTORY {eontinued) 

§ 1. In mj last lecture I was occupied in considering 
tlie relation of Philosophy to History : and especially — 
taking History at once in its widest range and deepest 
interpretation, as a study of the past, pursued with a 
view of ascertaining laws of change and development 
— ^the recent claim of History to supply a universal 
and dominant method to all studies. I examined this 
claim in relation to the sciences that are concerned 
with the inorganic world, distinguishing between the 
recent past and the remote past in order to obtain a 
clear issue, and a clear distinction between the 
Historical Method and the Inductive Method. I 
pointed out first that Mathematics and Abstract 
Physics were obviously unafiected by the Historical 
Method : meaning by Abstract Physics the study of 
the general laws of matter and motion, as distinct from 
the study of the particularities of the concrete physical 
universe in which we find ourselves placed. It is no 
doubt true, when we turn to Concrete Physics, that 
we find a very interesting, though highly speculative 
branch of History— in the wide sense of a study of the 
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past— whicli, based upon and combining Astronomy 
and Geology, professes to explain bow tbe Solar 
System, as we know it, was developed out of an 
original rotating nebula. Without denying the 
interest of this hypothetical history, I pointed out 
that its explanatory force was liable to be exaggerated : 
since however far, and within whatever degree of 
probability, we can trace back the antecedent 
conditions in time of the physical universe, the 
particular collocations of material particles at the 
point at which we leave off present a philosophical 
problem requiring just as much explanation as the 
actual physical world in w'hich w"e now live. We do 
not really get back, even with the utmost aid from 
conjecture, from heterogeneity to homogeneity. 

The case is different, no doubt, when we turn to 
* 

the hypothetical history of the world of organic life, 
which has become current under the influence of 
Darwin’s work. So far as we accept this theory of 
Biological Evolution, it does show us how the differ- 
ences of kind in living things have been developed, 
in continually increasing magnitude and complexity, 
from an originally simpler and more homogeneous 
condition of life, through the influence, direct or in- 
direct, of the differences in the environment. And 
undoubtedly the view thus formed of the past history 
of living things profoundly modifies our view of their 
actually existing differences, by explaining the manner 
in which these have been developed. But I pointed 
out that if a study of the Past of life, taken as a 
whole, thos_helps us to eompieheud the Present, it is 
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equally true that this is because our method of 
studying the recent past is based upon our scientific 
knowledge of the present, and , assumes that the 
causes which have operated to produce morphological 
changes in the past are the same as those which we 
know to have operated in recent times, subjected to 
scientific observation and experiment. And therefore 
I think the new history of organic life which the 
Darwinian theory gave us, so far from invalidating 
anything that we had before taken for positive 
knowledge of living beings, did not even meet, in 
philosophically trained minds, with any prepossessions 
that had to be overthrown. 

§ 2. It may be thought, however, that — even 
granting what I have just urged to be true of the 
study of organic life generally — it cannot be true ^of 
the living being that interests us more than all the 
rest, of man. Surely, it may be said, if we admit 
that man has been gradually developed out of an 
ascidian or other low organism, the old conception 
of a dual nature of man, a mysterious combination of 
spirit and body, will have to be given up : materialism 
then clearly wins in its old conflict with spiritualism. 
I know that this is a popular inference from the 
Darwinian theory ; but I cannot see that it has any 
philosophical basis. However completely we accept 
the theory, all the really philosophical obstacles in the 
way of a purely materialistic view of man appear to 
me to remain unchanged. It remains true, as Mr. 
Spencer says — and the statement is perhaps more 
impressive as coming from him than if made by a 
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more idealistic philosopher — it remains true that 
psychical facts, as known to us by ‘ subjective observa- 
tion and analysis/ have no ‘ perceptible or conceivable 
community of nature ’ with physical facts, ascer- 
tained by objective observation and analysis: it 
remains true that — as the same writer says— “ of the 
two it seems easier to translate so-called matter into 
so-called spirit, than to translate so-called spirit into 
so-called matter (which latter is, indeed, wholly 
impossible).”^ 

It may be replied that even granting the unten- 
ability of mere materialism, the Darwinian theory of 
the origin of man renders it impossible for us to 
conceive of the continued existence of the individual 
man after his physical death ; and that therefore, 
however the metaphysical issue between materialism 
and idealism may be settled or left unsettled, at any 
rate Evolution has eliminated the old belief in the 
immortality of the soul ; so that materialism wins on 
the only point of any practical importance to a plain 
man. 

If historical biology had achieved this result, I 
should recognise that it had ‘invaded ’with tremendous 
effect our study of man and his destiny ; but the 
supposed achievement appears to me quite illusory. 
To show this let us consider briefly what grounds 
there are, apart from the Darwinian theory, for coming 
to a philosophical conclusion on the fundamental 
question— Does the individual mind result from a 
certain organisation of an individual organism, and 

^ Principles of Tsycliolog^f §§ 41, 63. 
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terminate when the organisation is destroyed? — 
admitting that here, in the view of common sense, 
almost the whole interest of metaphysics is con- 
centrated; that the metaphysician’s ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ 
or ‘ Not proven,’ in answer to this question, is, for the 
plain man, der langen Bede hurzer Sinn. 

In order to ascertain how far historical biology 
throws any light on this question, let us briefly survey 
the chief considerations that incline us to answer it in 
the affirmative or the negative. On the former side 
we have (1) the probability amounting to moral 
certainty, that whenever any embodied mind has 
experienced a change, a certain material change has 
preceded ; (2) the absence of any accepted evidence, 
except in traditions handed down from more credulous 
ages, of the existence of particular minds not em- 
bodied ; and (3) the establishment of a vast and 
complex, though incomplete, correspondence between 
particular kinds or qualities of mental processes and 
particular organic actions or conditions. On the other 
side, we have the unique disparity of physical and 
psychical phenomena, and the apparent arbitrariness 
of the connexion between the two. We de not in the 
least see ivhy movements of nerve particles should 
produce feelings, and can quite easily conceive the 
Avhole series of states which compose our consciousness 
continuing without these physical antecedents or con- 
comitants ; hence it is inferred that the latter can 
not be the real causes of the former. The force of 
this argument, such as it is, is perhaps somewhat 
strengthened by the occultness of the connexion ; we 
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have no means of observing or definitely inferring 
the kind of motions of matter that immediately precede 
mental phenomena. I do not refer to important 
ethical arguments drawn from the need of a future 
state to realise justice or to establish the required 
connexion between virtue and happiness, or to the 
vaguer reasoning based on the desires and expecta- 
tions of continued existence commonly found among 
men, since it can hardly be suggested that these have 
been materially affected by historical biology. But 
taking the controversy as argued apart from ethical 
considerations, I cannot perceive that the force either 
of the argument from the actual closeness and 
universality of the connexion between psychical and 
physical fact and the modifying influence exercised 
by the body on the mind, or of the opposite argument 
from the arbitrariness, occultness, and conceivable 
dissolubility of the connexion, will be afiected to any 
extent worth considering by the Darwinian theory or 
any other theory of evolution. There is, however, a 
new argument, which I may call the argument from 
continuity. 

If we suppose the process of change thus traced to 
be perfectly gradual and continuous, another argument 
emerges when we carry the process back until mind 
vanishes altogether : it is this argument that I propose 
to call the Argument from Continuity. It is con- 
tended that if the highest, most mental phenomena 
of organised beings are connected by an unbroken 
series of infinitesimal difierences with the lowest (to 
whose existence w^e should commonly not apply the 
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term ‘mental’ or ‘psychical’ at all), and even with 
the phenomena of inorganic matter, there is no point 
at which the existence of mind, as an independent 
entity, can be conceived to begin. Probably much 
of the alarm occasioned among anti-materialists by 
the theories of Evolution and Natural Selection has 
been due to the supposed force of this argument. It 
has been thought that mind could not be independent 
of matter, if man was gradually developed out of a 
monkey, and the monkey out of a polyp, and so on. 
To this argument there are two answers. 

Firstly, it is not really strengthened by the theory 
of evolution of species ; its force — whatever that 
may be — is essentially derived from the undeniable 
fact that each individual man has been gradually 
developed out of a portion of organised matter, 
of which the manner of existence was not more 
psychical than the polyp’s; it cannot, therefore, 
matter much whether his race has gone through a 
similar course of change or has not. This difficulty 
was always, I conceive, presented in full force by the 
known history of any individual organism, and I do 
not see that it is materially increased by thecompletest 
acceptance of a similar gradual evolution of the human 
species. The process by which the admittedly soul- 
less organism grows into that supposed to be soul- 
possessing is indefinitely more rapid in the case of the 
individual ; but I do not see how this difference in 
rate of change affects the difficulty of conceiving how 
the connexion of an immortal soul with the gradually 
changing material organism commences. 
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Secondly, I am prepared to challenge the validity 
of the whole argument from continuity against the 
independent existence of mind. So far as I under- 
stand it, it rests on a supposed difficulty in believing 
that a new thing has come into existence quite 
gradually. Now I quite admit that it is difficult for 
us to understand how any really new fact can begin 
to be at all. But this difficulty has to be overcome, 
it would seem, by most modern schools of thought in 
the case of individual minds. For on the one hand 
they can hardly deny that any particular mind— even 
if we mean no more by this term than the stream of 
transient phenomena, thoughts, feelings, and volitions, 
of which we have direct experience— is a new fact. 
That is, they cannot deny that it is totally unlike 
whatever physical facts antecede or accompany it; 
and they are not commonly prepared to contend that 
it is composed of pre-existent thoughts, emotions, 
etc., rearranged in new relations. The ‘hylozoism’ 
on which such a contention may be based, has, I 
think, little place in English philosophical thought. 
On the other hand, w'e have equally to admit that 
this new fact, so far as known, actually begins to be 
between certain narrow limits of time. If this be 
granted, I do not see that a perfectly gradual begin- 
ning is harder to accept than an abrupt one ; on the 
contrary I should say it was certainly easier. There 
is no doubt a certain difficulty in imaginatively 
tracing a thing to its origin, if that has to be reached 
through an infinite series of indefinitely small changes. 
But this is^only Zeno’s old puzzle as to Achilles 
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catching the tortoise, turned round and applied to the 
beginning instead of the end of a finite quantity of 
infinitesimally divisible changes, and there is no 
reason why we should be specially troubled by this 
ancient paradox in considering the question of the 
independent existence and possible survival of the 
soul. 

§ 3. I have spoken so far of mind regarded as a 
whole (or of mental phenomena taken generally). I 
find, however, that some persons consider it funda- 
mentally important in discussing the relation of Mind 
and Body to draw a distinction between different 
kinds of mental fact. They are prepared to admit 
that the kind of fact, which we distinguish as ‘feelings,’ 
or ‘ sensations,’ or ‘ sense-perceptions ’ — so far as they 
guide organic action — may have been completely 
caused by movements of organic matter; but they 
maintain that this cannot be the case with other 
kinds of psychical phenomena. Especially is this 
maintained with regard to knowledge generally, or 
certain special kinds or elements of knowledge — such 
as the immediate knowledge of the unity, permanence, 
identity of the conscious self, or the' axioms of 
arithmetic or geometry, or perhaps abstract notions 
generally, etc. Much controversy has been carried 
on about these distinctions, and many persons still 
seem concerned to maintain that ‘general notions,’ 
‘ primitive judgments,’ or perhaps the synthetic unity 
in judgments generally and so forth, cannot be derived 
from sensations, rather than that sensations cannot 
be derived from processes of organic matter. Indeed 
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some of those who contend most strongly that 
hnoioledge cannot properly be regarded as the 
function of a material organism seem willing to admit 
that feeling should be so regarded. This view seems to 
me to emphasise unduly a distinction which, though 
important, is less important than the distinction 
which it overlooks. I do not wish to under-estimate 
the unlikeness that exists between different species of 
mental phenomena ; in particular between cognitions 
of any kind and the feelings from which it is sought 
to derive them. But no difference of this kind seems 
to me at all equal to the disparity that I find between 
psychical facts as a whole and the physical facts wdth 
which physiology leads us to connect them. Therefore 
if we once admit that the movement of particles of 
matter is an adequate cause of the most elementary 
feeling, I see no firm ground on which we can argue 
that it cannot be an adequate cause of the most refined 
and complicated thought. 

I conclude, then, that the historical method, as 
applied to Anthropology on the basis of Darwin’s 
theory, leaves the metaphysical problem of the 
relation of mind and matter exactly where it was. 
It remains to consider how far our study of the 
nature of mind, so far as it is an object of empirical 
knowledge, of ‘ subjective observation and analysis,’ is 
affected by investigations of its past history, i.c. how 
far Psychology is dominated by Psychogony. 

§ 4. Now the investigation of the origin and 
growth of mental phenomena and faculties has, as is 
well know^j, occupied a large share of the attention of 
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English psychologists since the middle of the last 
century; and has attained results of undoubted 
interest, in the ascertainment of the laws of co- 
existence and sequence of mental phenomena. I 
think, however, that even the psychological import of 
these results has often been misconceived. In fact it 
seems to me that a fundamental mistake of method 
has been made, favoured by the difficulty and obscurity 
which attend the introspective observation and analysis 
of mental phenomena. I have already discussed the 
subject in the third lecture [Relation of Philosophy 
to Psychology), and will now only just refer to the 
confusion which seems to me to have taken place 
between psychical antecedents and psj’chical elements. 
We might almost say that through this confusion 
Psychogony or Historical Psychology had, in some 
minds, completely taken the place of any other. A 
study of the history of mind as it has gradually 
loecomc what it is, has illegitimately presented itself as 
a Sensationalist theory of mind as it is now, all thought 
being reduced to supposed elements of feeling. And 
it is noteworthy that by a second illogicality the 
Sensationalism has led to Materialism. For when the 
more characteristic states and processes of the fully 
developed mind have been thus pseudo-chemically 
decomposed into their supposed elements, then — as 
all intellectual content has vanished in an imaginary 
chaos of atomic feelings, the material concomitant of 
the elementary feeling naturally becomes prominent 
to the reflective mind that is performing this analysis, 
and presents itself as the real process. 
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‘ Frincipiis ohsta ’ — let us refuse at the outset to 
be led by false analysis into this confusion of conditions 
and constituents. Observe I do not depreciate tbe 
Associational Psychology in tracing the history of 
beliefs, the antecedent conditions under which they 
arise ; I am only considering the relation of this to tbe 
question of what actually exists in mind here and now. 
No ‘ analysis ’ of any conception or belief can, I 
conceive, show it to be something other than careful 
introspection shows it to be. Analysis can only 
ascertain conditions, antecedents, and concomitants. 
For example, Space does not mean to me successive 
feelings of movement, conceived as simultaneous 
from association with simultaneous feelings of touch, 
though this may describe the process by which I 
haye come to have the notion of Space. Similarly 
in Ethics, my own Pleasure is none the more noiv 
the sole object of my desire and volition even 
if it were proved ^ — which I do not hold— that it 
was so originally to my remote ancestors. The 
apparent bindingness of a rule of duty — ^Another’s 
greater good to be preferred to my own lesser good, or 
Similar cages to be treated similarly — is none the less 
‘ intuitive ’ because the apprehension of it is shown to 
be not ‘ innate.’ 

But, it maybe said, granting that the question 
what our thoughts, emotions, or volitions actuall}’ 
are cannot be affected by any investigation of 
the process by which they have come to be what 
they are, still such investigation may have an 
important bearing on the more interesting because 
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more difficult question, whether they are what they 
ought to be. The method of introsjDective observa- 
tion, it may be said, has commonly professed to do 
more than give us a mere inventory of our thoughts ; 
it has professed to give us a criterion for determining 
their validity ; and it is this pretension rather than 
the former that has been successfully traversed and 
overthrown by historical psychology, or ‘ psychogony.’ 
And, no doubt, the most interesting part of the 
controversy between the ‘ psychogonical ’ and ‘ intro- 
spective ’ methods of studying mind has had reference 
to this question of the validity of beliefs commonly 
taken as primary and intuitive. 

§ 5. Let us consider, then, how far and in what 
way the validity of such beliefs can be affected by an 
investigation of their origin and history. At tliis 
point, however, it seems to me that we are inevit- 
ably drawn from Psychology — or Psychology of the 
individual as such — into Sociology, or, if you like to 
call it so. Sociological Psychology. For perhaps the 
most noteworthy change that has taken place in this 
study during the last thirty years consists in the 
increased recognition of the fundamental importance 
of the ‘ social factor’ in the develo|)ment of the mind 
of the individual. It could not, indeed, ever have 
been denied that a most important part of the conscious 
thought and feeling of any individual received its 
character — whether by inherited tendencies or by 
sympathetic apprehension or both combined — from 
the current thoughts and prevalent emotions of the 
society of which he was a member ; _ and that, 
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accordingly, any adequate attempt to trace the 
development of his conscious life must soon include or 
pass into a sociological investigation. This, at any 
rate, is recognised in the work of J. S. Mill, from 
which, a generation ago, I and many others learnt our 
‘ Logic of the Moral Sciences.’ That “ what we now 
are and do” is “the result mainly of the qualities 
produced in us by the wdiole previous history of 
humanity,” Mill, after Comte, enforced with as much 
emphasis as could be desired. He seems, how’ever, to 
have held that the sociological laws obtained by a 
study of this history of humanity ought to be showm 
to be derivative from certain ultimate laws of human 
nature, independently ascertained : since— to quote 
his words— “ Men, in a state of society, are still men ; 
tl^eir actions and passions are obedient to the law's of 
individual human nature. Men are not, when brought 
together, converted into another kind of substance, 
w'ith different properties ; as hydrogen and oxygen 
are different from water, or as hydrogen, oxygen, 
carbon, and azote are different from nerves, muscles, 
and tendons. Human beings in society have no 
propertied but those which are derived from, and may 
be resolved into, the laws of the nature of individual 
man.”^ 

Now it is undeniable that the aggregate of the 
actions of man in society constitute a more complex 
fact than the aggregate of the actions of any single 
individual; society being the whole of which 
individuals are parts. But it does not follow that, as 

1 Logic, bk. vi. ch, vii, § 1 . 
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Mill coaeeives, a psychology exists or can be con- 
structed independent of sociology, and such that all 
the laws ascertained by the latter are capable of being 
resolved into the more elementary laws of the former. 
In saying that ‘ men in a state of society are still men,’ 
it is implied that we have some means of knowing 
them adequately out of a state of society : just as— 
to take Mill’s analogy — we are able to ascertain 
adequately the properties of hydrogen and oxygen, 
apart from their composition in water. But I cannot 
perceive that we have any such means of knowing the 
properties of men in this supposed elementary, non- 
social, condition, — so far, at least, as the most im- 
portant and interesting departments of their mental 
life are concerned. The men whom we are able to 
observe are ail social beings who have grown up frqm 
infancy under social influences : and, if in studying 
the mental phenomena of such a being we abstract 
hypothetically all that is due to sympathy and 
imitation, and endeavour to ascertain the laws of what 
remains, the result we obtain will not carry us far 
towards explaining the thoughts and emotions of 
actual men. We may perhaps study, without taking 
the social factor into account, the conditions and laws 
of sensation, appetite, volition in its most elementary 
forms, and the revival and association of such 
phenomena : but if we contemplate any of the 
processes of thought that involve language, or any of 
the more refined and complex emotions, and endeavour 
to ascertain the causes of their actual characteristics, 
we are inevitably carried from the study of the mere 
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individual into the study of the society of which 
he is a member, and the whole inquiry into the 
validity of beliefs must, I conceive, fall into this 
department of study. The current beliefs, the 
prevailing sentiments, in a given society at a given 
time, are no doubt beliefs and sentiments of a certain 
aggregate of individuals : but we have generally 
speaking no means of tracing and explaining their 
development and diffusion in the consciousness of the 
great mass of individuals who entertain them : for the 
purposes of our cognition, they must be treated as 
social facts. 

Now there is not, I conceive, at the present day 
any doubt that the investigation of the laws of change 
in the prevalent beliefs of human societies is a most 
inq)ortant element of the whole study of sociology — 
or of history, in the ordinary sense. Nor, again, is 
there any doubt that this study, being a department 
of history, ought to be pursued according to a 
historical method. 

But much more than this seems to he maintained 
by the writers who have recently emphasised the 
claims of" the Historical Method especially in the 
different departments of the theory of practice, in 
ethics, jurisprudence, politics. They have meant by 
it not merely an investigation of the sequence in 
which beliefs have actually succeeded one another as 
social phenomena, and the causes or laws of this 
sequence; but also a method for determining — what, 
after all, is the most intei^esting question with regard 
to any class of human beliefs— viz., how far they 
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are true or false. It is as tlius regarded that the 
Historical Method is sometimes said to have invaded 
and transformed these departments of thought, and 
it is as thus regarded that it appears to claim the 
place and undertake the function of that department 

of Philosophy which I have called Epistemology the 

investigation of criteria of the truth or falsehood of 
current beliefs. I propose to examine its claims to 
decide questions belonging to this investigation in the 
next lecture. 


LECTURE VIII 


EELATIOK OF PHILOSOPHY TO SOCIOLOGY 

§ 1. Ih the last lecture I have been engaged in 
examining the relation of Philosophy to History : and 
especially in criticising closely the pretensions of the 
Historical Method to have ‘ invaded and transformed 
all departments of thought.’ So far I have used the 
term ‘ History ’ and ‘ Historical Method ’ in the 
widest possible sense, to include any study of the 
past pursued with a view to the explanation of the 
present. It is in this widest sense that the univer- 
sality of application of the Historical Method seemed 
to me most plausible. But there is a narrower and 
more ordinary sense, more in harmony with the 
current use of the word ‘history’ unqualified, accord- 
ing to which ‘ Historical Method ’ would imply a 
study not of past facts generally, but of past social 
facts, especially thoughts and sentiments; and it is 
with this narrower meaning that the current en- 
thusiasm for the Historical Method is perhaps most 
frequently connected. In this narrower sense we 
might equally well— or perhaps better— term it the 
SociologicalMethod. 
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At this point, therefore, I turn definitely to the 
disrassion of the Eelation of Philosophy to Sociology. 
It IS only with one special department of Sociolcrffy 
that we shall be, in the main, concerned. In ordCT 
to present a general view of the subject-matter of 
this department I may conveniently begin the dis- 
cussion by recalling what was said in the last lecture, 
as to the extent to which Sociology has successfully 
invaded, during the last generation, the peculiarly 
English study which I have called Psychogony • the 

inquiry, that is, into the growth and development 
of Mind. 

I think It important to dwell on this relation 
of Psychology to Sociology, because the part of 
psychological study which is specially influenced by 
the social factor is just that part in which the subject- 
matter of Psychology and Philosophy most nearly 
coincide— the region of thought and the more refined 
and complex emotions. I agree with the late 
Professor Groom Robertson in holding that the non- 
recognition of the social factor in Psychology is a 
grave defect in the method of the older English 
psychologists. As he says “ They can hardly be 
blamed for not anticipating the importance of 
heredity : but in the last century, as at other times 
It was sufficiently plain that children, being born into 
the world, are bom into society, and are under over- 
powering social influences before (if one may so speak) 
they have any chance of being their proper selves ^ 

Of these influences, on the intellectual side, language 

^ Philosophical Peniains^ 1894, p. 66. 
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is the great medium. Even to a definite apprehension 
of particular objects in space children are effectively 
helped by the fact that there is a current medium of 
social comnmnication about things, the advantage of 
which is forced upon them. But this is not the chief 
point. As all are agreed, it is for purposes of general 
knowledge that language is most indispensable; and 
the language spoken by a race of men is an accurate 
index to the grade of intellectual comprehension, the 
stage of intellectual progress reached by the com- 
munity ; and to this grade the child is introduced 
through the speech of others. There is a ready-made 
scheme of thought given to us en hloc with the words 
of our mother- tongue, which we use our natural 
subjective experience mainly to decipher and verify. 
I might go on to show how similarly, though more 
indefinitely, each one’s habitual emotions and volitions 
are influenced by sympathy with those of the 
maturer human beings among whom he grows up. 
But I am not giving a course of lectures on Psychology, 
and I have said enough to indicate the place of the 
social factor in it. 

' The individual adult man, then, as known to us 
by experience, is what he is in consequence of having 
grown up in social relations ; and we have no ground 
for saying — as Mill has done in the passage already 
quoted^ — that the laws or uniformities of his actual 
behaviour as a member of a community are derived 
from the laws of his hypothetical behaviour as an 
abstract individual. 


^ Gf, p. 153 abow. 
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It is not more true that Sociology is derived from 
and presupposes Psychology, than that Psychology, 
except of a very limited kind, presupposes Sociology ; 
because of the fundamental importance in considering 
the phenomena of the individual mind of the effects 
of sympathy, and of the communication of ideas and 
feelings from mind to mind. Even the most original 
individual is to a great extent the child or creature 
of his age ; he shares the common thought, the 
common sentiment of his society at a given time.^ 

On this point, there is, I conceive, but little 
difference of opinion among different schools of 
thought at the present day. It would be generally 
agreed that in seeking a historical explanation of the 
whole complex succession of thoughts, sentiments, and 
habits that forms the intellectual life of an educated 
human being in a civilised society we are inevitably 
led from Psychology or Psychogony into Sociology 
or Social Science. We have to study the develop- 
ment of the social mind which the individual shares. 

We have then, henceforward, to concentrate 
attention on this department of Sociological inquiry : 
the study of the common sentiments and><-thoughts, 
opinions and conceptions, the fundamental assumptions 
which tend to be shared by the members of a society,^ 
or at least by the educated and thoughtful members, 

^ I may observe that in some places Mill’s language seems to acknowledge 
this to the utmost [at Logics bk. vi. ck x.) ; in others, as the one before quoted, 
lie seems entirely to overlook it. This is due to a combination of two streams 
of speculation — the Comtian Sociology, and the English Psychology of his 
father, James Mill — which he has imperfectly harmonised. 

^ Often a society far more extensive than any one state. 
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at any given time; but which change from age to 
age, so that a man born in one age tends to acquire 
a different set from a man born in another. Of 
this common thought any individual, even a highly 
educated individual, usually possesses only a very 
small part, in the fulness with which it belongs to his 
society as a whole ; but it is characteristic of a, really 
educated man that he has always in some degree, 
though in an indefinitely varying degree, a general 
acquaintance with the rest and a vague sympathetic 
apprehension of it. For example, those of us who 
know least of science have some general apprehension 
of the dominant conceptions of current Physics — 
conservation of mass and energy ; and of current 
Biology — evolution, natural selection, and the struggle 
for existence. Those of us who know least of Logic 
know that the present tendencies of thought are 
inductive and experimental. Those of us who know 
least of History know that we are hving in an age 
in which the Historical Method is antiquating the old 
unhistorical dogmatism in Politics and cognate studies. 
Those of us who know least of Philosophy, and 
would have considerable difficulty in constructing a 
cogent argument for the belief in the Uniformity of 
Nature, are aware that it is a mark of enlightenment 
to assume that ‘ miracles do not happen.’ 

Now there is not, I think, any doubt that the 
investigation of the important changes that have 
historically occurred in the prevalent beliefs of human 
societies is an important study : and the students of 
Sociology have, I conceive, a right to claim it for 

M : ' 
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tlieir own, and to demand that it be pursued as a 
branch of a comprehensive inquiry into the evolution 
of human society as a whole. Especially in the 
departments of Ethics and Politics, with which I have 
been specially concerned, do I recognise the import- 
ance of studying in historical order the variations in 
political ideas and beliefs in their double relation 
partly as cause and partly as effect of change in 
political facts ; and similarly in studying the changes 
in ethical ideas in connexion with changes in other 
elements of social structure and in the relations 
between societies. And of course in both these 
studies, since they are departments of history, we 
must use a historical method. 

§ 2. But what we have now to consider is not the 
general interest of this inquiry as a branch of 
Sociology : but its importance in relation to the 
question of the validity of the thoughts and beliefs 
investigated. The question is how far a sociological 
inquiry into the history of our beliefs can and ought 
to affect our philosophical view of their truth or 
falsehood. To simplify the consideration of this 
question let us consider fii'st the destructive and then 
the constructive effect of such an inquiry, ^.e. let us 
first ask how far the historical study of beliefs leads us 
to regard them as untrustworthy, and then how far it 
tends to prove them trustworthy and valid. 

Here I may first note that a mere investigation of 
the facts — the actual diversity and succession of 
human beliefs in such subjects as ethics and politics 
and theology — ^without any establishment of Icms of 
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change, does seem to tend to be connected with a 
general scepticism as to the validity of the doctrines 
studied; though the exact nature of the connexion 
is difficult to determine. The scepticism is, I think, 
partly the effect and partly the cause of the concen- 
tration of the student’s mind on his historical 
research. It partly tends to result from historical 
study, because of the vast and bewildering variety of 
conflicting beliefs, all strongly, even unhesitatingly 
entertained at certain times and places, which this 
study marshals before us. The student’s own most 
fundamental and most cherished convictions seem 
forced, as it 'were, to step down from their secure 
pedestals, and to take their places in the endless line 
that is marching past. Other conflicting convictions, 
for, which their holders have been ready to die, have 
gone before and are out of sight : others as short-lived 
are coming after, which the transient generations 
ahead wdir probably embrace with equal tenacity. 
Thus to the historian, who is an animal of larger 
discourse than the plain man, looking before and after 
in a fuller sense, the whole defiling train of beliefs 
tends to become something from which he sits apart, 

Beholding besides thoughts the end of thought. 

Hearing oblivion beyond memory. 

Every portion of this series seems to have lost power 
to hold his own reason in the grip of true conviction : 
for peace’s sake, he accepts the beliefs that are pressed 
on him by public opinion in his owm age and country; 
but in his heart he believes in nothing but history. I 
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think that some effect of this kind is actually pro- 
duced, in varying intensity, on the minds of many 
students of the history of opinion: but I cannot 
regard it as normal and legitimate — indeed I doubt 
whether even those who feel this sceptical effect most 
strongly would usually maintain their scepticism as a 
conclusion attained by any explicit rational procedure, 
admitting of logical tests. 

So far as Ethics is concerned, I have elsewhere 
contended ^ that the ascertainment of the origin and 
development of beliefs cannot logically have any such 
general effect in destroying our confidence in beliefs 
actually held, as has been sometimes confusedly 
supposed by those who have considered it important 
to show that a system of moral intuitions — or at 
least the faculty of moral intuition— w'as innate and 
not derived or developed. To show that any such 
intuition was caused in a particular way can have no 
tendency to make a reasonable man regard it as invalid 
unless it can be also shown that the causes operating 
were such as would tend to make it untrue ; since it 
is a fundamental assumption of sociological, as of all 
other scientific inquiries, that every belief 'must have 
been caused in some particular way, — sociological 
beliefs no less than ethical. But in order to prove 
that any belief— say any ethical belief — is the 
result of causes tending to produce an erroneous 
belief, we must know that some other ethical belief is 
true, for error is only proved by proving incon- 
sistency with truth. General disbelief therefore 

^ See Methods of Mhics^ bk. iii. ch. i. § 4.^ 
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cannot be logically justified in this way either in ethics 
or in any other department : though doubtless pwiui 
facie general scepticism may be explained, by the 
complex divergence and conflict of beliefs which this 
historical inquiry shows us. And certainly I should 
rather regard this sceptical effect of the historical 
method as a kind of disorder, if I may so say, 
which is liable to attack weakly organised systems of 
belief, while it is powerless against those more strongly 
organised — those, I mean, as to which there is a con- 
sensus of experts now established. I pointed out 
before^ that historical study has now no similar 
effects in mathematics or physical science or 
astronomy: the student of the history of these 
sciences traces the bizarre opinions and fantastic 
methods of earlier savants without feeling or causing 
the slightest distrust of our own methods or con- 
clusions. To take a historic example : when we 
learn the great Kepler’s view of the celestial harmonies 
produced by the various and varying velocities of the 
several planets and of the gratification these harmonies 
gave to the sentient soul inhabiting the sun, we are 
entertained and perhaps instructed; but it never 
occurs to us to question that we are right in neglect- 
ing this peculiar line of speculation. But no doubt, 
in departments where fundamental controversy and 
divergence of method exist among ourselves, — as 
they do in Ethics — the scepticism which such 
present controversies and divergencies tend to gene- 
rate draws further nutriment from historical study, 
^ ^ [Lecture VI. § 2, pp, 127 ^ 
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owing to the ampler range and greater complexity 
of variation which the history of doctrine brings 
before us. 

This is a natural and perhaps inevitable result of 
contemplating man historically. But to yield to it 
seems to me mere weakness ; and it not unfrequently 
leads to a curious, contradictory state of mind in the 
historian who does yield to it. He finds his funda- 
mental beliefs in ethics, politics, theology, philosophy, 
as I have said, drop from him, in spite of the 
apparent self - evidence with which they present 
themselves — or once presented themselves— to him, 
and, as he knows, to others also : but to his historic 
beliefs — and even his prehistoric conjectures as to 
(e. g.) the structure of polity in primitive Greece, 
the conditions of property in primitive Eome, the 
marriage relations of our Aryan ancestors — he clings 
with a passionate intensity of conviction which is in 
singular contrast to the slenderness of the evidence 
that it is possible to adduce in their support. 

No doubt, as I before hinted, the historical study 
of beliefs in such departments as ethics, polities, or 
theology is sometimes the eflfect as much aS the cause 
of this kind of scepticism : the mind, wearied of the 
vain efibrt to ascertain what is true, settles down more 
and more to the task of ascertaining what has been 
held; here, at least, the student feels, some steady 
progress and stable results may be hoped for. This 
is human and natural enough : but it is human 
surely in a bad sense — human weakness. Conflict 
and controversy on fundamental points, with 
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adequately trained, subtle, and penetrating intellects, 
afiFord adequate grounds for self-distrust, for circum- 
spection, for re-examination of our fundamental 
assumptions and methods, for continued patient efforts 
to enter into the point of view of opponents ; but 
they are surely not adequate grounds for the abandon- 
ment of the highest interests of reason and humanity. 

§ 3. So much for the general scepticism in ethics 
and politics that is liable to result from historical 
study. But the question remains how far an examin- 
ation of the particular process by which particular 
moral or political beliefs have grown up may prove 
that the beliefs in question are false or misleading 
owing to certain definite tendencies to cause error 
which we find in the process. 

^Now no doubt if, when we trace the history of any 
belief, we find demonstrably false opinions among its 
antecedents, this discovery suggests that the belief 
in question is also false. But though it suggests 
this, it by no means proves it. So far, indeed, as the 
belief in question is held not as self-evident, but as an 
inference from antecedent premises, the demonstration 
of the falsity of the premises certainly removes the 
ground for believing. Thus I think no study of 
historical morality can leave unimpaired the influence 
of mere custom and opinion on the reflective individual, 
or of the blind emotional impulse normally connected 
mth custom and tradition. That anything is right, 
because an overwhelming majority of human beings 
think so and act accordingly, becomes a manifestly 
untenable inference, when we contemplate the 
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monstrous beliefs as to right and "wroDg which this 
overwhelming majority has entertained and acted on 
in previous ages. 

But the case is quite different when the antecedent 
false opinions are merely found to have been among 
the causes of the belief in question, and are not put 
forward as reasons for holding it. It may be that it 
is the destiny of the human intellect to progress 
through error to truth ; and the history of established 
sciences, solidly supported at the present time on the 
agreement of experts using substantially the same 
method, shows that this has in fact not rarely been 
the case. Whether we can, as Comte thought, find 
the fundamental law of the evolution of truth from 
error in a ‘law of three stages’ — theological, meta- 
physical, positive — is a disputed question which I 
reserve for a subsequent lecture : but the more general, 
vaguer proposition that truth grows gradually out of 
error, and, so far as we can see, w'ould not have been 
reached except by the way of error, this will hardly be 
disputed. Hence, however clear may be the historical 
connexion between some moral rule which we are 
disposed to regard as binding and some "primitive 
custom which we unhesitatingly eondenrn as pernicious 
or some belief which we unhesitatingly reject as 
absurd, the later belief may still be true though that 
which preceded and partly caused it ■was false. 

Let us take one or two instances : Punishment, 
we all agree, ought to be inflicted on criminals : and 
it is still a widely-spread belief — I have seen it 
maintained by competent writers in journals of repute 
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— that such infliction is desirable in itself, and not 
merely in view of its consequences in preventing- 
future crime in the way of determent, reformation, or 
disablement, as utilitarians hold. This, indeed, is 
one of the most important points at issue between 
utilitarians and their opponents. Well, there is no 
doubt, when we view punishment as a political and 
social fact and trace its history, that the historical 
link of filiation between the sentiment that impels to 
punishment and the earlier sentiment that impels to 
revenge is unmistakable. The blood-feud is, in 
earlier stages of society, the customary and only 
effective means of repressing manslaughter; and as 
the consequence of this — or rather perhaps as a con- 
comitant effect of the causes to -which this is due — 
there grows up a specially intense sense of the duty of 
revenge. Well, as the process of civilisation goes on, 
Government puts down the blood-feud, being moved 
to do so, no doubt, largely by the weakening and 
disturbing effect of private war of all kinds. Then 
Christianity comes, preaching the duty of forgiveness. 
And ultimately our present complex state of feeling 
is genera'ced, that the individual wronged ought to 
forgive ; this is his sacred duty ; but that society or 
the Government, which ‘ beareth not the sword in 
vain,’ ought to punish. Now I think this history 
certainly suggests the truth of the utilitarian view of 
punishment rather than the older intuitional view*. 
But though it suggests it, it certainly does not disprove 
the latter : it still remains quite possible to regard the 
old blood-feud as ‘ rude justice ’ and the sentiment 
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connected witli it as having a good and bad element 
— ;iustice and revenge blended. Then, it may be said, 
under the influence of civilisation the right and proper 
moral feeling that manslaughter ought to be punished 
is distinguished and separated from the wrong personal 
feeling that I ought to avenge the manslaughter of a 
kinsman. To use a phrase of Mr. Spencer’s, it may 
be said that ‘Revenge’ is a ‘pro-ethical’ sentiment 
which preceded the true ethical sentiment of justice. 
Well, I cannot deny that this is an admissible view 
of the process that sociology brings clearly before 
us : and therefore any inference from the sociological 
apergu to the decision of the ethical issue is not 
logically conclusive. 

Let us turn to another sentiment, which I select 
as one that cannot be said to be now prevalent, — the 
sentiment against the re-marriage of vddows. I select 
it because, though there is no general condemnation 
of this act, Auguste Comte, the founder of Sociology, 
in laying down rules for his Positivist Community, 
carried the idea of monogamy to this point of severity 
for men as well as women. I mention this, as other- 
wise the sentiment might be thought to be necessarily 
connected with Christian ideas of resurrection and a 
future life. Well, it would not, I think, be dilficult to 
show the historic connexion of this sentiment with 
the barbaric impulse not only to make offerings of 
food on the grave of a deceased chief or brave, but 
to sacrifice his favourite horse there, and deposit his 
spear or sword, etc. We see the connecting link in 
the burning of the Hindoo wddow on the funeral pile : 
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•whicB. our Grovernment in India Bas tBougBt it rigBt 
to put down by law, against (I believe) tBe strong 
moral sentiment of the Hindoos. The connexion 
seems unmistakable, but here again no logical 
inference is possible against the validity of the later 
sentiment. It may be said that the barbarous belief 
that the departed chief required food and spear was 
a mere husk of the true intuition that his soul was 
immortal : and that the sentiment of the Hindoo 
widow is noble, though its expression is cruel and 
exaggerated. 

To sum up ; I think that the sceptical or destructive 
effect often attributed to, and sometimes really 
exercised by, the study of the history of opinion 
does not really rest on a logical basis. In my next 
lepture I shall consider how far this study can have a 
positive effect, in the way of enabling us to find truth 
among the diversities of opinion studied. 
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EELATION OP PHILOSOPHY TO SOCIOLOGY {continued) 

§ 1. Ih the last lecture I examined the bearing of the 
inquiry into the development of human knowledge 
and beliefs— knowledge being belief taken as weU- 
grounded on the philosophical question of the 
validity of the beliefs, and especially of such beHefs 
as do not present themselves either as exactly self- 
evident or as conclusions demonstrated from self- 
evident premises, though in ordinary thought they 
appear to be assumed unquestioninglyd Such beliefs 
as a part of a generaUy accepted system, have at any’ 
rate, no less than those that present themselves as 
stnctly self-evident or demonstrated, the character- 
istics of general acceptance. I have accordingly 
called them, m Ethics, the beliefs of Common Sense : 
and this term is convenient to suggest the sociological 
as well as the philosophical point of view from which 
such beliefs may be regarded. 

I began by pointing out that, owing to the over- 
whelming importance of the social factor in the 

existence of the external world or that in Universal 
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causation of the beliefs of a normal human individual, 
the methods of Psychology and Sociology blend in 
this inquiry, and the method of Sociology dominates. 

Our fundamental question, then, was : How do the 
results of sociological study of beliefs, and especially 
of the fundamental beliefs commonly accepted, affect 
the philosophical consideration of them ? 

In examining this question I thought it well to 
divide it into two parts, and consider separately, first 
the destructive and negative effect of sociological or 
historical study of the beliefs of Common Sense — 'its 
effect in the way of producing scepticism, general or 
particular ; and then its positive or constructive effect, 
in the way of supporting or confirming the validity of 
such beliefs. 

As regards the first part of the question, I tried to 
show that the vague general scepticism Avhich the 
study of the history of opinion is liable to produce, is 
only effective in a department of thought which is 
still in a condition of fundamental controversy, and 
only effective in a secondary way as adding strength 
to the doubts which this controversy itself reasonably 
produceis. For, in departments like physical science, 
in which ‘ consensus of expierts ’ has been attained, 
historical study has, as I showed, no such force : a 
study of the history of alchemy does not shake our 
confidence in modern chemistry, nor a study of 
astrology our confidence in astronomy. 

The question still remains whether an examination 
of the particular antecedent history of particular 
current beliefs may not prove their falsity. And, as 
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I said, if, when we trace the history of any belief, 
we find demonstrably false opinions among its 
antecedents, the discovery certainly suggests that the 
belief in question is false. But it only proves this 
when the belief is held as an inference from premises 
ascertained to be false : the case is quite different 
when the false opinions found among the antecedents 
of the belief in question are not put forward as reasons 
for holding it. The history of the established sciences 
shows us truth continually and gradually attained 
through a strange and bewildering course of mazy 
and conflicting errors : and we have every reason to 
regard the antecedence of error as an indispensable 
condition of the attainment of truth. 

§ 2. So much for the sceptical efiect of the historical 
study of human thought. I do not, however, regard 
this as its main or normal effect : were it so, the 
prevalent enthusiasm for the Historical Method would 
be quite unaccountable. This is rather due to the 
hope or conviction that the proper study of history, 
and that alone, has the gift of healing the scepticism 
which the history of beliefs, if crudely and superficially 
apprehended, no doubt tends to aggravate r that if 
will yield the patient and duly trained inquirer a clue 
through the maze of opinions, a criterion by which he 
may find truth at the last. 

Now I am far from wishing to discourage such 
hopes — so long as they remain merely hopes : but 
they seem to me in many minds to have transformed 
themselves into convictions too confident and un- 
hesitating for the present state of our knowledge. 1 
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quite admit that a study of the development of human 
opinion in any department may give us valuable 
confirmation for conclusions otherwise arrived at as to 
the right procedure for attaining truth in that depart- 
ment : but I do not see how such conclusions can 
possibly be established in the first instance by a 
purely historical method. To show this, let us 
suppose realised the utmost hopes of the most sanguine 
student of the science of history : let us suppose that 
we have ascertained completely the law of develop- 
ment of ethical, political, theological, or philosophical 
opinion, so that we can state accurately the views 
which will be generally accepted by the coming 
generation. We cannot therefore take the foreseen 
current opinion to be true, any more than the opinion 
now current : and it would be peculiarly hard for the 
historical student to do this, as he would do so under 
the condition of having to hold at the same time that 
the dissimilar opinions prevalent in previous ages were 
untrue so far as dissimilar. 

Let us take as illustration a political belief. 
Suppose I foresee, what perhaps was more probable a 
generation ago than now, that the coming democracy 
will hold as a universal belief that the will of the 
numerical majority ought always to be obeyed, and 
that to resist it is criminal rebellion against rational 
political order — ^just as two hundi’ed years ago the 
corresponding belief w'as held with regard to resistance 
to the will of a hereditary monarch. Suppose I 
foresee certainly that this belief wdll come, I cannot 
therefore conclude that it will be a true belief, I am 
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not even led any way towards tins conclusion ; 
illusions as to the divine right of majorities may come 
and pass, like illusions as to the divine right of kings ; 
if its validity is to be proved it must be by some other 
method. 

Or, again, take an ethical belief. As I noticed last 
time, there is a stage in the development of society at 
which the duty of requiting evil appears to be as 
intensely felt to be imperative, by the common moral 
sentiment of the society, as the duty of requiting 
good. But civilisation gradually makes men regard 
the blood-feud and the sacred duty of shedding blood 
for blood, destroying tooth for tooth, as barbaric. 
Suppose then that I can foresee that the duty of 
gratitude will hereafter go the way of the duty of 
resentment, so that the only result of a man’s having 
rendered me gratuitous services will be that I shall 
regard him with approval as the organ of society for 
rendering me such services in future, and complain 
if he leaves off rendering them ; leaving it to society 
to allot him any remuneration for his services that 
may be expedient.^ Well, the mere fact that I can 
foresee that it will come has no tendency^ to make 
me judge it good that it shoidd come : or judge that 
this view of duty will be truer than my own now. 
I am disposed to go further, and say that unless we 
start with a thoroughly sceptical or eccentric view as to 
the attainment of truth in any subject — ethics, politics, 
theology, or philosophy — unless we bring this to the 

I take tkis case, because I seem to discern nidimeiits of tliis change 
actually going on. 
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study of history or somehow, not logically, derive 
it from the study, there will be a fundamental 
difficulty in forecasting the development of opinions, 
whatever insight into the law of development we may 
appear to derive from a stud}’- of the past. For we 
shall have some view of our own — say some theory of 
political or ethical end or method widely accepted 
here and now — which we shall regard as true : at the 
same time, as historians, we shall contemplate a long 
line of divergent opinions in past ages — such as the 
theological fancy of the divine right of kings, just 
mentioned, or the metaphysical fiction of the natural 
rights of man. Surely the unique quality of being true 
which we attribute to the opinions of our own time 
must make inevitably a very profound difference be- 
tween the past that leads up to our own truth and the 
future that takes it as point of departure : so that the 
line of development in the past can hardly give us 
much insight into the line of progress in the future. 
For the present must on this assumption be con- 
ceived as a culmination or turning-point in the 
process of change : the past is seen as a process 
through error to truth, and the future — so far as 
change is conceived to go on in fundamental beliefs — ■ 
must be conceived as the reverse process from truth 
to error : and it is hard to see how the laws of change 
and development ascertained by studying the former 
process can enable us to forecast the latter, — unless 
history is held to show us examples of similar double 
processes before, of movements from error to truth, 
followed by movements from truth to error. Now 
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something may no doubt be said for this view of the 
history of thought and human society, as resembling 
the oscillatory movement of a pendulum : but it is 
hardly a view that the facts, adequately examined, on 
the whole support ; and it is certainly not maintained 
by any sociologist whose work I know. 

§ 3. The lines of answer pursued by Sociologists, in 
face of the difficulty I have described, are of quite a 
different kind. In the main, I think we may dis- 
tinguish two such lines: one of which may perhaps 
be described as the more philosophical — as being only 
attractive to minds with some tincture of philosophy 
— and the other the more popular. But both have 
the support of philosophers : and it is, as we shall see, 
possible to combine the twm. The formula of the 
first line of reply is, briefly, that ‘ knowledge is 
relative,’ of the second that ‘ knowledge — and human 
society generally — is progressive.’ But a little further 
explanation of the two formulae seems desirable, before 
we pass to consider the lines of answer in detail. 

The first line of thought admits to a certain extent 
the sceptical effect of the historical study of beliefs. 
It admits, that is, that the process of change in the 
fundamental beliefs — ethical, political, theological, or 
philosophical — that we find in examining the process 
of human thought through the ages does lead us to the 
conclusion that ‘ absolute truth ’ is beyond the attain- 
ment of the human mind: but it endeavours to 
console the student by limiting this admission to 
‘ absolute truth.’ It endeavours to reassure him by 
affirming that though absolute truth is unattainable, 
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relative truth is attainable, and is, in fact, always or 
necessarily attained : for we may regard the divergent 
beliefs of different ages and countries as all or for the 
most part true ‘ relatively,’ and ‘ relative truth ’ is all 
that the mature human mind, taught wisdom by the 
repeated failure of attempts to penetrate to ‘ absolute 
truth,’ ought to seek to attain. 

Now this answer seems to give great satisfaction 
to many minds, and therefore I desire to examine it 
fully. We have already had occasion to refer to it, 
in dealing with the task of defining Metaphysics. 
For we found it to be a prevalent view of Metaphysics 
that it is concerned with ‘absolute reality’ as con- 
trasted with Science and with Philosophy (so far as 
merely systematising the Sciences), which are held to 
be ^concerned with the ‘ relative ’ or ‘ phenomenal.’ 
At first sight, then, it seems that if Sociology leads 
to the conclusion that the fundamental beliefs of 
different ages and countries, speaking broadly, are all 
‘ relatively ’ though not ‘ absolutely ’ true, it leads to 
a conclusion in harmony with the scientific concep- 
tion of knowledge ; and I think it is partly due to 
this apparent harmony that this view of the ‘ relative 
truth ’ of successive phases of belief, in the depart- 
ments of ethics, politics, and to some extent of 
theology, has come to be so widely accepted. 

And, as I before noticed, this view affords a possible 
— I will not say ‘ reconciliation,’ but modus vivendi — 
between Sociology and Metaphysical Philosophy which 
is attractive to some minds. For the Sociologist may 
say that his study of human beliefs does not in any 
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way conflict with, or invade tbe province of, meta- 
physical inquiry : it not only leaves room for meta- 
physics, but even concedes the first rank to it, as the 
more dignified and profound inquiry. We may take 
the concession to be sometimes sincere : and so takins 
it, may consider whether this modus vivendi is 
acceptable. 

I propose, then, presently, to examine this answer 
closely. But before proceeding to this, I should like 
to point out that it does not entirely help us out of 
the difficulty in the way of sociological foresight wdiich 
I have pointed out, it only alters the nature of the 
difiiculty. For though the doctrines of the Relativity 
of knowledge may enable us to view the divergent 
beliefs represented in a series from past, through 
present, to future as all ‘ relatively true ’ in spite of 
their difierences, stiU there is one fundamental truth 
which will not have this relativity : viz. the truth that 
all truth is relative. This the Relativist must, I 
think, admit to be absolutely known, unless his 
Relativism is to lapse into mere and palpable scepti- 
cism : and he will probably hold also that this absolute 
and fundamental truth ought to be acce;^ed by all 
enlightened persons. But then the general acceptance 
by enlightened persons of this fundamental proposition 
must, it would seem, establish a fundamentally im- 
portant distinction between the thought of the present 
age and the thought of the previous ages : for in 
previous ages the persons engaged in the pursuit of 
knowledge — the intellectual Site of civilised society — 
pursued truth eagerly, and partially believed them- 
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selves to have attained it, without — for the most 
part— a consciousness of its relativity, or at any rate 
without a full consciousness. We, on the other hand, 
or the coming men, are, according to the doctrine I 
am examining, supposed to have attained this full 
consciousness. On this point then no further change 
seems possible, unless we suppose future humanity to 
lapse from knowledge into ignorance on this point — 
which would get us into the difficulty before mentioned 
of conceiving the present as a culmination or turning- 
point between the two movements, one from error to 
truth and the other from truth to error. But if no 
further change is possible, then surely, though in a 
different way, there must be a profound difference 
between the past history of belief, in which we trace 
th^ succession of generations pursuing absolute truth 
and mostly holding opinions — ethical, political, theo- 
logical — conceived to be absolutely true, and the 
forecast of its future history, in which the pursuit 
and the consciousness of attainment can only be of 
relative truth. In view of this profound difference, 
it would seem that any forecast of the future must be 
presumptuous ; the development of past thought can 
hardly afford any guidance as to the development of 
future thought under this essentially different funda- 
mental condition. 

For my own part, if I conceive the intellectual 
elite of civilised society, the thoroughly instructed 
persons, accepting in any department of thought this 
philosophical ‘ relativism ’ pure and simple, with the 
full impartiality and neutrality as between the diver- 
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gent beliefs of different ages wbich appears to con- 
stitute its pMlosopMcal attraction— I can bardly 
imagine the pursuit of truth going on at all in that 
department among these thoroughly instructed persons. 
The aim of attaining the true ethical or political ideal, 
the true view of duty and right and ultimate good, 
either in private conduct or the constitution of 
society, appears to me worthy of the sustained ardour 
and devotion which it has in the past actually aroused 
in philosophical minds : but I cannot imagine how 
any one should 

Scorn delights and live laborious days 
in order to pass from the relative truth of the 
nineteenth century to the relative truth of the 
twentieth, supposing the latter to be not a jot 
more true or less merely relative than the former. - 
§ 4. Let us now examine more closely the propositions 
that ‘ all our knowledge is relative ’ or that ‘ the truth 
attainable by man is only relative truth.’ It might 
conceivably be interpreted in as many different senses 
as there are different kinds of relations : but I shall 
only take note of senses in which the word ‘ relative ’ 
appears to have been actually used in this connexion. 
First, I would distinguish the meaning or group of 
meanings of ‘ relative ’ that seems most natural from 
a sociological point of view, from the meaning or 
group of meanings which is most obvious and usual 
from a philosophical point of view. From a socio- 
logical point of view, the relation implied in affirming 
‘ relativity ’ of knowledge or truth would be a relation 
to the structure or functioning of the social organism 
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to which we conceive the beliefs in question to belong, 
or a relation to the end of social self-preservation to 
which all the organic functions of the organism are, 
as we have seen, normally adapted. From a philo- 
sophical point of view, on the other hand, when 
'relativity’ is affirmed of any piece of apparent 
knowledge, there are two obvious alternative relations 
which may be implied, primd facie different from tlie 
meaning just mentioned, viz. (1) relation of an object 
known to the knowing mind, and (2) relation to some 
other object of knowledge. The latter relation is ver}' 
important in studying the theory of knowledge, but 
it does not concern us here; for in the present 
discussion we are assuming a distinction between 
relative truth and absolute truth, or relative knowledge 
and knowledge of absolute reality; and, so far as I 
know or can conceive, the condition of knowing 
whatever particular thing or truth I may know in 
relation to some other thing or truth — ^the other thing 
being possibly, in the case of a whole, a part of itself 
— this condition must apply to knowledge of absolute 
truth or the most real reality, no less than to 
knowledge of the relative. Whether Space really 
exists or is merely a form of sense-perception, T must 
cognise any particular portion of matter which I 
perceive as in relation to other things in space ; 
whether Time is real or not, I must conceive any 
change as in relation to antecedent and subsequent 
changes in time ; ywhether my general conceptions 
represent absolute realities or merely phenomena, I 
must conceive the individuals included under any such 
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resemblance as related in the way of resemblance. 
Even if the real was found on analysis to consist 
entirely of such relations— as is held by one school of 
metaphysicians— still the ‘ relatmty in this sense 
that was found to be the essence of absolute reality 
would not be the kind of relativity into which w^e are 
now inquiring; for the essential inter-relatedness of 
reality does not enable us to conceive how the different 
views of truth held at successive stages of development 
should all be equally true. For the present, therefore*^ 
I confine myself, from the philosophical point of view’ 
to the consideration of ‘relativity’ in the sense h 
which it implies some relation of the object known to 
the knowing mind : and I think it will be convenient 
to examine first this philosophical sense of ‘ relativity ’ 
and then to proceed to discuss the sociological sense 
before distinguished. 

_ Now I do not say that no useful meaning can be 
given to the propositions that ‘all our knowdedge is 
relative ’ to the knowing mind or subject, and that the 
truth attainable by us is in this sense only relative 
truth. But so far as I understand the sense in 
which these propositions are ordinarily enudciated, 1 
certamly think that they contain considerably more 
error or confusion of thought than truth. If, indeed, 
it is merely meant that we can only know ’what is 
related to our faculty of knowledge, the proposition 
IS at once incontrovertible and insignificant. It is 
obvious that we can only know what is knowable, and 
no one ever supposed that we could know w^hat is 
unknowable. But if the proposition means that we 
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eannst know tilings as they are in themselves, then — 
though experience does not justify me in giving it a 
complete denial — we may fairly say that the proposi- 
tion expresses the limits of our knowledge and not its 
essential nature. Briefly I should say that in this 
sense our knowledge is relative only so far as it is not 
completely knowledge, does not completely realise our 
general idea of true knowledge. It is essential to 
this idea that what we know really is as we know it : 
but the long process of human error which it is the 
painful experience of the student of history to survey 
prevents our affirming with perfect confidence that 
any portion even of what we now take for scientific 
knowledge completely realises this idea. But, I 
maintain, so far as we are right in regarding it as 
knowledge, real, though not complete, we are right in 
assuming that the object known really is as we 
apparently know it ; though it may, of course, have 
other qualities and characteristics which we do not 
know. If therefore we are to use the term ‘ relative 
knowledge or truth’ with a meaning at once precise 
and useful (from a philosophical as distinct from a 
sociological point of view) I think it can only mean 
‘ the best approximation to knowledge or truth ’ 
attainable by the mind to which the knowledge is 
affirmed to be relative. 

I shall have occasion to illustrate this in consider- 
ing the more properly sociological view of " relativity 
of knowledge.’ What from this point of view is the 
relation implied ? The meaning that it seems to me 
natural for the sociologist to take, who is contemplat- 
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ing belief as a social fact, is that tbe relatipa is 
relation to tbe end of social preservation ;—tbis being 
the great end to which the whole gradual complex 
differentiation of social structure as well as the whole 
combination and mutual dependence of social functions 
are held to be normally conducive. Or again, 

‘ relative ’ may mean conducive not to preservation 
alone but to development or well-being. The differ- 
ence of the three notions, Preservation, Develop- 
ment, "Welfare, is important, and I shall return to 
it hereafter; but at present I would take the con- 
ception of what I may call the sociological end as 
vaguely representing the three. It is relativity to 
this end conceived in one or other form that seems to 
be often meant by the assertion that certain political 
beliefs were relatively true at the times they were 
prevalent ; the belief in the Divine right of kings at 
one stage of political development, or at another the 
belief in an original contract constituting the society 
and determining the mutual rights of governor and 
governed. What seems to be meant is that it was 
expedient for the preservation or development or 
well-being of the society that these should be currently 
held. But if this is all that ‘ relative truth ’ means, 
then though the word ‘ relative ’ is appropriate enough, 
the word ‘ truth ’ is singularly inappropriate. For we 
are familiar in ordinary life with beliefs which it is 
or seems expedient for the society or the individual, 
under certain conditions, to hold, but which we should 
never think of calling true, because we know them 
not to correspond to the facts. If, in order^to keep a 
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child from eating plums off a tree in the garden to th e 
detriment of its health, I tell it that there is a wolf 
lying hidden that will probably pounce upon it if it 
touches the plums, I endeavour to impart a belief that 
I feel it to be expedient for the individual cliild to 
hold ; but I do not therefore call it ‘ true ’ — not even 
' relatively true.’ I know there is no wolf there, so 
that expediency and truth fall completely apart. 

It may be answered ‘ Yes, they fall apart for you, 
but not perhaps for the child : the child can only 
effectively hold the belief that it ought not to eat the 
plums in the form of a belief that a wolfs pounce 
or something else disagreeable that it can definitelj? 
imagine may befall it if it eats them.’ Now here we 
must distinguish the general notion of something 
disagreeable, and the particular image of a wolf 
pouncing. Those w^ho are familiar with ethical con- 
troversy know that it is a view held by many that 
the only real meaning of the assertion ‘ I ought not to 
do so and so’ is that something disagreeable will 
happen to me if I do. This is not my view : I do not 
hold that the moral judgment has on??/ this egoistic 
significance : I have argued strongly against this view, 
and for the essential disinterestedness of our common 
judgments of right and wrong. But there certainly 
seem to be not a few persons whose minds cannot 
find a place for this conception of a disinterested 
‘ ought.’ Let us suppose that theirs is the true view : 
that when the proposition ‘ I ought to do this ’ is true 
it is always also true that ‘ some harm will happen to 
me if I do not do it,’ and that this second proposition 
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gives the real meamag of the first. Let us oiant 

wiiat expenence certainly indicates, that the < lam ' 

in some cases is only moral harm, interference with 
moral growth; but we may still suppose that it is 
necessarily conceived as physical harm-pain of some 
kmd-by children generaUy, or by societies in an 
early stage. Let us suppose this : then we may say 
returning to our plums and wolf, that the general 
idea we wish to convey to the child-that something 
disagreeable will happen to it— is relatively true : it 
IS ethical truth in the only form in which the child’s 
mind can take it in : but that the image of the wolf 
IS altogether fictitious, though it may be an expedient 
fiction as the easiest or only means effective to induce 
the child to accept the relative truth. 

I have tried to make this distinction clear, because 
I admit the ‘relativity of truth’ in ethics and politics 
up to a certain point, and therefore it becomes im- 
portantto distinguish in current beliefs the element 
^relative truth from the element of expedient fiction 
We may apply it to the fundamental political beliefs 
ot the earlier period of modern European history— 
the penod leading up to the French Eevolutibn-the 
belief m the natural rights of man and the social 
contract as a means of preserving them. We may 
regard it as a relative truth that a man had a natural 
right to Freedom, as being the only form in which the 
proposition that a man ought to have freedom in a 
weU-ordered society could be then strongly held : but 
e belief that om' ancestors had actually had this 
freedom in a state of nature, and had formally resigned 
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it by entering into a social compact, is not properly 
regarded as a relative truth, but only as a fiction, an 
erroneous belief possibly convenient as a means for 
conveying the relative truth into minds on which the 
relative truth alone would not take sufficiently strong 
hold without the fiction. 

This being granted, w^e have now to observe that 
a reasoned judgment as to the relative truth or the 
partial fictitiousness of a current belief requires us to 
suppose ourselves in possession of absolute ethical truth 
— or at any rate to suppose our own belief so much 
nearer the truth than the current belief we are examin- 
ing that we take it as an absolute standard for judg- 
ing the current belief. Tor to know that an)?- belief 
is fictitious, ie. not correspondent to fact, -we must 
suppose ourselves to know what the fact is. Again, 
to know that any ethical or political belief is expedient 
though false, we must know that it is the best avail- 
able means to the attainment of the right end : we 
must know therefore what the right end is, wherein 
social well-being, etc., consists, and be able to judge of 
the conduciveness of means to the end. The latter vie 
fnay learn from Sociology, as Sociology progresses ; 
but what the end is at which we ought to aim we 
cannot learn from Sociology. Any judgment we make 
as to the rightness of a practical end— that it is an 
end we ought to aim at— must be a fundamental 
ethical judgment ; which we cannot regard as in its 
turn a merely relative truth. 


LECTURE X 


EELATION OF PHILOSOPHY TO SOCIOLOGY {continmd) 

§ 1. We have noted that though the ascertainment of 
the antecedents of a belief cannot furnish a cogent 
demonstration of its falsity— not even when we find 
false beliefs among these antecedents— still the mere 
contemplation of the diversity and change in beliefs 
which human history exhibits in such subjects as 
Ethics, Politics, and Theology, which are still in 'a 
condition of fundamental controversy, has a tendency 
to pioduce an attitude of general scepticism with 
regard to them. The question then is whether 
Sociology, attaining a knowledge of laws of change 
and development in this department of social fact, cL 
cure the scepticism which history alone, presenting uc 
with a mere spectacle of diversity and conflict, tends 
to produce. There appear to be two chief ways of 
meeting this scepticism, which I distinguished as 
End. JP 

The former, while resigning the hope of attaining 
‘absolute truth,’ affirms that the diverse beliefs of 
different ages are all ' relatively true.’ In interpreting 
the ambiguous term ‘relative’ I distinguished the 
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mea^jing that properly belongs to the philosophical 
point of view — where ‘relative’ is contrasted with 
‘ absolute ’ knowledge — from that which properly 
belongs to the sociological point of view. From the 
philosophical point of view, I took ‘ relative ’ to mean 
‘in relation to the knowing mind.’ I pointed out 
that if it be merely meant that the fundamental 
beliefs of past ages were, and the divergent beliefs of 
other contemporary Societies are, normal to the human 
mind in a certain stage of its development, and ours 
can be no more, then this notion of relative hides a 
purely sceptical view. The ‘ relatively true ’ beliefs 
are none the less contradictoiy for being in a sense 
normal ; and if we once conceive our own fundamental 
beliefs to be beliefs which a future generation will 
discard as erroneous, exactly as we have discarded 
tfiose of the past, then I do not see how, wdiile 
regarding them thus, they can maintain anything like 
the same hold over our minds as they would if we 
regarded them as absolutely true.^ The only point of 
knowledge, free from scepticism, is just this relativity, 
and we cannot really conceive any further progress 
as regards this fundamental distinction of relative and 
absolute. 

If again the term ‘ relatively true ’ is interpreted so 
as to avoid this scepticism, it must mean either that 
the past belief so described was the nearest approxi- 
mation to the truth which the human mind in this 
particular stage of its development could reach, or 

^ Tlie word ^true’ has no magic to neutralise the scepticism latent in the 
word ‘ relative-’ 
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that such belief was expedient, though wholly or 
partially false. 

The latter brings us to the meaning of ‘relative’ 
which is most appropriate from the sociological point 
of view ; i.e. implying relation as a means to an end 
of social preservation or welfare. But to know that 
an ethical or political belief, prevalent in a past age, 
was expedient though wholly or partially false, we 
must know that it was a means to the attainment of 
the end — whether defined as social preservation, social 
welfare, or otherwise — by conduciveness to which 
expediency is properly estimated : and similarly, in 
order to judge on adequate grounds that a belief is 
partially or approximately true, we must ourselves be 
in possession, if not of absolute truth on the subject, 
at any rate of something which we have reason to 
regard as a nearer approximation. In either case we 
assume ourselves to be in a fundamentally superior 
position, in respect of truth and knowledge, to that of 
the past age which we are judging. But, on the one 
hand, it is difficult to see how a purely sociological 
study of belief as a social fact with no other criterion 
of truth than sociology affords can justify us- in mak- 
ing this assumption ; while, on the other hand, if we 
do make it, we thereby introduce so fundamental a 
difference between the present age and all past ages 
that it is difficult to see how a study of the changes 
of belief in the past can enable us to predict the future 
course of its development. 

§ 2. Here, however, it may be said that this im- 
partial relativism pure and simple, which I have 
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described, though it may be entertained by some 
students of the history of thought who have had no 
training in modern science nor attained a grasp of its 
methods, is not the view of the properly trained 
sociologist ; for the characteristic of the sociologist, 
as distinct from the ordinary historian, is that ho 
applies the methods of modern science to the study of 
human society. He regards sociology as the latest- 
born of the sciences, and so regarding it he necessarily 
accepts as valid, speaking broadly, the methods and 
conclusions of the other sciences and the general view 
of human thought and its objects which the modern 
sciences in the aggregate, when systematised by 
philosophy, are found to involve or suggest. And 
therefore, it may be said, he does not and cannot come 
to the scientific study of the history of belief as a 
social fact, without any other criterion than sociology 
itself affords : he necessarily has in his mind, whether 
implicitly or explicitly, the view of truth and its 
criteria which follows from assuming the general 
truth of the conclusions of the established and re- 
cognised sciences, and the validity of their methods — 
as to which there is no longer any general dispute or 
doubt among educated persons. He does not, of 
course, assume that these sciences are free from error, 
or that the human intellect has reached finality even 
in the most advanced of them : but he does assume 
that, in the vast region of thought covered by them, 
the human mind has found out the right way, after 
trying wrong ways : and consequently in forecasting 
the future development of thought he assumes that 

0 ^ ' 
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there will be no such fundamental changes as ^have 
taken place in the long struggle through error to 
truth which history shows us in the past. Making 
these assumptions, he finds in the history of thought 
a progress towards truth and knowledge ; and thinks 
himself justified in inferring, with more or less con- 
fidence, that the progress will continue in the future. 
But he forecasts this progress differently, according as 
it is conceived to relate (l) to the sciences or systems 
of thought which have already emerged from the state 
of fundamental controversy, or (2) to those other parts 
of our thought that are still imperfectly organised, 
still struggling with fundamental controversies. As 
regards the former, the progress that may be expected 
will more or less resemble that which has taken place 
in them in the latest, strictly modern stage of their 
past history : while in the case of the latter — to 
which Ethics and Polities belong — the progress may 
be expected to imitate more or less the earlier struggle. 

It is in this way, as we before saw, that Auguste 
Comte obtains his generalisations as to the ‘three 
stages’ through which a science has to pass : accord- 
ing to him, the sciences now clearly established ate 
so because they have arrived at the ‘positive’ stage, 
after passing through the ‘theological’ and ‘meta- 
physical ’ stages. At the positive stage they confine 
themselves to investigating the laws of phenomena ; 
whereas at the theological stage, in a vain pursuit 
of the causes of events, they referred them to the 
volitions of imaginary quasi-human beings, and at the 
metaphysical stage, carrying on the same vain pursuit, 
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they referred them to occult ineognisable substances 
or essences. In the physical sciences then, these vain 
pursuits are now abandoned : whereas politics, he says, 
is still partly in the metaphysical stage, so far as its 
reasonings are based on the conception of certain 
abstract rights ; while ethics is even still further back 
in the theological stage. He draws, therefore, from 
history the simple lesson that these backward studies 
should follow the course of development of the more 
successful physical sciences and become positive in 
their method. 

You observe that Comte uses the terms ‘theo- 
logical ’ and ‘ metaphysical ’ to denote not spheres of 
legitimate inquiry, but forms of error : and that the 
error is twofold : in either case cjuestions are asked 
which it is vain to ask, and also answers are given 
which there is no w^arrant for giving. The error in 
questioning was in the attempt to know realities and 
their causes, instead of acquiescing in the knowable 
limitations which restrict us to the knowledge of 
phenomena and their laws. 

This doctrine, therefore, combines a belief in the 
Relativity of knowledge, in the philosophical sense, 
with a belief in the Progress of knowledge ; and in 
Comte’s view the combination is fundamentally im- 
portant. Still the combination is in no way necessary : 
in fact the majority of scientific men hold with Comte 
that our knowledge at the present day is essentially 
and vastly in advance of what was taken for knowledge 
in preceding ages, without also holding that we cannot 
know realities. 

m 
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§ 3. We may thus, then, pass from a consideration 
of what I called Relativism to a consideration of what 
I called Progressivism, the doctrine that the changes 
which history shows us in the prevalent beliefs of, 
let us say, our own society, exhibit a progress from 
less to more of knowledge and truth. 

Now here I ought to say at once, that of the truth 
of this doctrine, in a broad and general sense, I have 
no doubt. And speaking broadly we may say that 
there is no doubt of it in the mind of our age. The 
extremest scepticism, at the present day, is limited by 
a belief in the validity of the methods and conclusions 
of physical science, which carries with it a belief in 
the steady growth of physical knowledge. This is a 
fundamental difterence between the thought of our 
age and that not merely of the ancient world, but^of 
a time so near us as the age of Descartes. When 
Descartes, at the outset of his independent investiga- 
tion of truth, cleared his mind of many traditional 
and doubtful matters, he seems to have had no more 
difficulty in clearing out traditional physical science 
than anything else. But for a modern thinker any 
similar clearance — except as a conscious method- 
ological artifice — would be forced and insincere. The 
question for us is not whether there has been progress 
in the attainment of truth in the study of the physical 
world : it can only be either (1) as to the nature and 
limits of this progress, or (2) as to the validity of the 
inferences drawn from it, in respect of knowledge 
generally, and especially of the prospects and means 
of progress in other departments. 
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Tiiese questions I propose to consider in the next 
lecture. At present it seems to me desirable, as a 
preliminary, to examine the notion of Progress rather 
from a sociological point of view. From a philo- 
sophical point of view, we might concentrate attention 
on progress in knowledge ; but from the sociological 
point of view we have to consider this special kind of 
progress in relation to progress in society generally. 
Now of these two notions it is obvious the narrower 
— progress in knowledge — is comparatively simple 
and clear : at least any serious student of whatever 
subject knows what it is to acquire new knowledge 
and .to get rid of errors and confusions of thought in 
his old knowledge — or what he took for such. But 
the wider notion ‘social progress,’ though no less 
familiar, is, in ordinary thought, much vaguer. An 
American poet, in verses whose popularity shows 
the effectiveness of the appeal, gives it as the funda- 
mental duty of man 

. . . to act that each to-morrow 
Find us further than to-day. 

But ‘further’ towards what ? I am inclined to 
think that not a few enthusiasts for Progress might 
with truth adopt the frank declaration of another 
transatlantic bard, who tells his fellow-men and 
readers: 

I have urged you forward and still urge you — 

Without the slightest idea of our destination. 

Let us then first try to get as clear as we can the 
wider notion* of social progress, as preliminary to an 
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examination of the narrower notion of progress in 
knowledge or the possession of truth. 

We may first make the notion more distinct by 
excluding the old idea of a periodic or cyclical course 
of changes, for which how'ever, as I would show if I 
had time, the facts of history give some support, 
especially in the succession of forms of polity.^ But 
even where the notion of a recurring series of changes 
is most in harmony with the facts, it never corresponds 
to more than one part or aspect of the facts; the 
later series always differs from the earlier, to which it 
bears some analogy, in characteristics of great and 
fundamental importance ; ^ the question therefore 
remains whether, so far as we consider the course of 
social change in its non-periodic aspect, we find 
progress in it, and what progress. 

Now in ordinary thought and life w^e are in the 
habit of conceiving progress as movement towards an 
end which is ultimately attained, so that the progress 
can be measured simply by diminishing distance from 
the end. Thus in any journey we make progress till 
we arrive at our destination; so in most definite pieces 
of work — building a house, writing a book, etc. — the 
conception of progress is inseparable from the antici- 
pation of completion and attainment, an anticipation 
which is normally realised : the house gets built, the 

^ For examplcj the ovolutioii of the West Eiii’opeah Country-state in 
medieval and modem history has some remarkable analogies to the evolution 
of the Greek City-state in old Graico-Koman history, 

® For example, in making the comparison suggested in the previous note, 
we have to observe the great differences due to slavery, monotheistic religion, 
deyeloj»monfc of industry, etc. 
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boobgets written, and tbe series of progressive changes 
comes to an end with the complete attainment of the 
planned result. 

Now a similar notion seems to me very commonly 
applied, with more or less distinctness, in current 
discourses and schemes of political and social progress. 
The party of progress conceive a condition of things — 
a new distribution of political power, or a new dis- 
tribution of wealth, or perhaps universal peace, or all 
these together — which they hope to realise, if not 
within their own lifetime, at any rate within a period 
comparatively short when measured in relation to the 
whole life of human society; and they conceive the 
realisation of this condition as giving so much satis- 
faction that the present political and social movement 
and unrest will cease and social repose follow — the 
repose of a social mind satisfied. But history gives 
no support to this notion ; at least, the satisfaction 
and repose attained by any movement of political and 
social change in the past have never been more than 
partial and transient ; and there is no reason to think 
it will be otherwise in the future. 

I think, therefore, that, if we are to have a practi- 
cally useful notion of social progress, we must not 
take the conception of a condition to be realised in 
which the progress is to terminate and the ‘ repose of 
a mind satisfied ' to be w’on, as inseparable from the 
notion of progress. And indeed when we consider 
the deepest aims of a purposeful human life, we find 
that a notion of progress, quite apart from any hoped- 
for arrival at rest or termination of movement, is 
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familiar at least to thoughtful persons. Thus a, man 
of moral aspirations aims at progress in virtue, a man 
of intellectual aspirations at progress in knowledge, 
but in neither case is there any termination to the 
progress even hoped for, at least in earthly life; no 
one hopes to become perfectly virtuous or to attain 
complete knowledge. The pursuit of virtue, he knows, 
is one in which he can only arrive, by the utmost 
effort, at a somewhat closer approximation to an ideal 
which he can never hope actually to attain. Indeed 
the pursuit is, often at least, like a climb in which 
‘ Alps on Alps arise,’ since in proportion as a man’s 
moral consciousness is developed, he feels the„gap 
between his actual conduct and his ideal of cozrduct : 
he sees more clearly w’^hat he might have been and 
done, and how unlike it is to what he has been and 
done. And much the same may be said of knowledge : 
those who know most are those who see most clearly 
how much remains unknown ; how on all sides round 
the small island of known fact wdiich the human mind 
possesses, there stretches a vast, vague ocean of the 
unknown — not to speak of the pools and marshes and 
bottomless pits of error which are from time to timS 
discovered in the island itself. Progress, in short, in 
virtue or in knowledge, as the experience of the 
individual declares, is progress towards an ideal more 
and more distinctly recognised to be beyond attain- 
ment, though we may advance in the direction of it. 

But it still remains to ask what is the direction of 
progress ? If, as our poet says, we are ‘ to act that 
each to-morrow find us further than to-day’ from 
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the |)oint at which our progress began, what is— 
to use our poet’s words — -the ‘ destined end or goal ’ 
towards which the progress is tending, even if we may 
never expect to reach it ? Now here a distinction of 
naeanings or applications in the notion ‘End’ comes 
into view. There are no less than three such 
meanings, primd facie distinct, all of which naturally 
come into this investigation: — (l) We may accept — 
with certain qualifications — the view of Society as an 
organism. This implies that there is adjustment or 
adaptation of the different elements of the aggregate 
social structure to the preservation of the organism 
undgr its conditions of existence. The ‘ End ’ there- 
fore, in a sense, of the adaptation or adjustment is the 
preservation of the organism : that is, it is a result 
which each particular adaptation or adjustment attains 
in some measure — otherwise we should not call it 
adaptation or adjustment. (2) But in this sense 
‘ End ’ is not necessarily to he regarded as a goal or 
ultimate result, towards which the series of changes 
are a progress, or which they are progressively 
realising: just as those who have affirmed that his 
own happiness is always the end of an individual 
man’s striving have not intended to affirm that 
happiness is progressively realised in the series of 
changes that constitutes the life of the individual. 
Nor again does the ‘ End,’ as meaning the preserva.tion 
of the organism, give us any clue to the direction in 
which the series of self-adaptive changes is tending ; 
for it is simply a common characteristic of all 
organisms, in fact what constitutes their essentially 
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organic character, that organic change has f this 
tendency ; while (3) the result to which, according to 
Sociological inquiry, we seem to be probably tending 
may be different from what our reason approves as an 
ethical or political end— an end which we ought to 
aim at realising. 

Meaning then by ‘End,’ as implied in the term 
‘ organism,’ that the complex structure and mutually 
dependent functions of the parts of an organism are 
adapted or adjusted to the attainment of a certain 
result, namely, the preservation of the organism under 
its conditions of existence, are we to understand that 
social progress lies in the increase of this adaptation 
or adjustment, in the fact that the structure of the 
society becomes continually more adapted to preserve 
itself under the conditions of its existence ? There 
can be no doubt that an important part of the changes 
which history shows us have the character of being 
such adaptations to meet changes in internal or 
external conditions. But this alone does not justify 
us in concluding that the social organism is on the 
whole progressing in self-preservative qualities : as 
the changes within and without it may be rfnfavoui'- 
able to its preservation to an extent that may out- 
weigh the advantages of the adaptive changes. We 
may find instances of political changes, which though 
they may undoubtedly be regarded as self-adaptive 
alterations of the political society in which they occur, 
cannot be shown to have given the particular society 
in question or its type an increased prospect of 
self-preservation. Consider for instance the political 
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changes to which I just now referred when mentioning 
the general notion of cyclical or periodic movement.' 
The movement towards popular government which, 
appears to begin in Greece in the seventh century, 
seems to be due to a combination of causes, including 
a movement of political thought of which I will speak 
presently. But without at present analysing the 
causes of the movement, or distinguishing its nobler 
and baser elements, we may say that neither 
observation of its nature, nor a general survey of its 
historic eifects "would lead us to regard it as being 
decidedly a preservative adaptation of the political 
socisties in which it is realised. Certainly no Greek 
observer conceived democracy to be for the advantage 
of a Greek city-state in the struggle for existence : 
apd in medieval Italy it is the Venetian oligarchy, 
and not any more popular constitution, which seems 
to stand first in the possession of self-preservative 
qualities. 

And the same may he said of the other changes 
which, taken together, make up what we commonly 
conceive as ‘ progress in civilisation ’ : i.e. thedevclo]'- 
ment of the arts of industry, and of the fine arts, 
including literature, and developments of habits of 
peaceful and orderly living, both of which co-operatc 
in increasing mutual communication among human 
beings and so in causing an extension of sociality and 
sympathy. In two ways, indeed, this group of more 
or less connected changes is socially preservative ; so 
far as it increases the power of the society and its 

^ Of. above,, p. 108 
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members to adapt tbeir physical environment to the 
satisfaction of their needs and desires, and so far as it 
increases the internal cohesion of the society through 
the repression of disorderly violence and the expansion 
of sympathy. On the other hand, so far as the 
development of habits of peaceful industry and trade 
tends to unfit its members, physically or morally, for 
war and martial exercises, it is a dangerous source 
of weakness in conflicts with other social groups. 
Indeed history shows us several striking instances 
of the conquest of more civilised states by less 
civilised, owing to the superiority of the latter in 
fighting qualities. The most impressive example, for 
Europeans, is the conquest of the Western Empire by 
the Teutonic tribes. It was a main cause of this event 
that the civilised Roman provincial did not like 
fighting, and the barbarian did : so that the armies of 
the Empire came to be more and more composed of 
barbarians, who were thus trained and disciplined for 
the civilised ‘ art of war’; until the time came when 
the overwhelming prej)onderanee of fighting force 
possessed by the Teutonic tribes, inside and outside 
the imperial armies, was too palpable a fafit to be 
effectually obscured by the traditional prestige of the 
Roman state and the politic skill of the Roman 
governing class. 

It would seem, then, that at any rate a very im- 
portant part of the changes which history shows us in 
human societies have no marked tendency to make 
them more adapted to self-preservation under the 
conditions of their existence. 
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§•4. Let us now turn from tlie general question 
that we have been considering to examine the special 
case of changes in prevalent beliefs — with which, in 
this course of lectures, I am specially concerned. 

It must be observed that the notion of ‘progress’ 
in this special department is likely to be iinderstood 
— even by sociologists — in what I have regarded as 
its philosophical rather than its primarily sociological 
meaning : i.e. as progress in truth, either in respect 
of extent of truth known or of freedom from error. 
Such a progress we all accept as a fact in some depart- 
ments at least : but, as I have already argued at 
somp length, the sociologist pure and simple has no 
scientific right to assume it with regard to beliefs in 
general. For he cannot assume it without at the 
same time assuming implicitly a criterion of truth in 
general : and such a ci'iterion it Ls the primary 
business of philosophy, not of sociology as such, to 
establish. If we keep strictly to the sociological point 
of view, we shall properly consider ‘progress’ as 
applied to changes in beliefs as a special case of the 
general notion of social progres.s : and the question 
\ve shall primarily raise with regard to such changes 
will be not whether a given series of changes his- 
torically surveyed is in the direction of truth, but 
whether it is in the direction of expediency for the 
social organism, whether it tends continually to 
increase the social organism’s power of preserving 
itself under the conditions of its existence. This is 
the primary question prescribed by the changes in 
prevalent beliefs from a soeiologicaT point of view; 
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and — ^for a reason that "will appear hereafter— ^it is 
important to examine it separately from the question 
as to the tendency of such changes in the direction of 
truth. 

Let us ask then how far we can reasonably regard 
the general process of social adaptation to the environ- 
ment — especially through the struggle for existence 
among societies and the survival of the fittest society 
— as having operated to bring into existence beliefs 
tending to the preservation of the society. 

Certainly this last cause may be held in prehistoric 
times to have tended to promote the increase of 
knowledge of natural phenomena, through ^the 
increased means of supplying human wants which 
attends it. ‘Necessity is the mother of invention,’ 
and invention depends on observation and forecast of 
natural facts ; and industrial inventions are, speaking 
broadly, conducive to the preservation of the society 
in which they occur and may be assumed to have 
given inventive societies an advantage in the struggle 
for existence with other societies : though as inven- 
tions spread through imitation, the advantage would 
be proportionally shared by imitative neighbours; 
And we can conceive that natural selection amonjf 
societies may have similarly operated to keep in exist- 
ence religious beliefs conducive to social preservation 
in primitive ages. For example, if ancestor worship 
led to energetic and harmonious co-operation, then 
the tribe that did not worship its ancestors, becoming 
slack and quarrelsome, would be so much the more 
likely to be conquered by the ancestor worshippers. 
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Bijit we cannot reasonaHy regard this as the sole 
or even the main part of the explanation of the move- 
ment of beliefs even in primitive ages ; because it is 
obviously a cause that has no great effect as regards 
the important changes in beliefs known to have taken 
place in the historic period. For no civilised society, 
in the historic development of European civilisation, 
has suffered destruction such that its beliefs died with 
it. Take the case of Greece : it may be suggested 
that the philosophic criticism of current polytheism, 
by which — as we perceive from Greek hterature — the 
influence of religion on the sentiments of cultivated 
society was weakened, made the Greek States some- 
what weJiker in the struggle for political existence. 
Now let us suppose for the sake of argument — it 
would be a fantastic hypothesis — that this was so in 
the struggle with Eome, and that the Romans had an 
important advantage in being more genuinely attached 
to their deities. Still Greek polity did not perish in 
any sense which made Greek beliefs perish ; as we 
all know, it was quite the contrary— - 

Grsecia capta fenim vietorem cepit. 

So again if we turn to the momentous change of 
beliefs effected in the second and third centuries of 
our era, the struggle for existence among political 
societies has obviously no effect in bringing it about. 
It is within the region subject to settled and stable 
Roman dominion that the change goes on. 

Nor is there indeed any adequate evidence that the 
historic changes in religious beliefs have had any 
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general tendency to preserve tlie particular societies 
in which they occurred from the only kind of death 
which historically known human societies have had 
seriously to dread — destruction by foreign enemies. 
Take the case last mentioned. I see no reason to 
think that Christianity had a preservative effect on 
the Roman Empire. Probably before Constantine, 
its operation was the other way. As we know, in the 
view of primitive Christians, ordinary human society 
was a world temporarily surrendered to Satanic rule, 
over which a swift and sudden destruction was impend- 
ing: the passive alienation from secular work and 
aims, and the decline of patriotic sentiment which 
this view carried with it, could hardly fail to be a 
source of weakness and danger to the political system : 
indeed we may attribute the Decian persecutions 
largely to a sense of this growing danger. The action 
of Constantine, again, was no doubt largely determined 
by a desire to heal the split between religion and the 
state : and this was certainly a political advantage. 
But apart from the removal of this drawback and 
danger caused by the spread of Christianity, it is 
difficult to see that Christianity after Constantine had 
any preservative efficacy for Roman political society : 
the Empire seems to be steadily declining in the 
fourth and fifth centuries. 

No doubt, in the social chaos to which the bar- 
barian invasions reduced the Western Empire, the 
Church was of great value to civilisation as a source 
of unity to the whole West-European State-system 
— though of disintegration sometimes to particular 
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states. Wheij tiie Empire !)rokc up, tlie Cliiireli held 

together and held Western Europe together. But it 
is the vigtjrous community of belief that had this 
binding force, rather than its specifically Christian 
character. 

Observe, 1 am not disputing the general value — 
even the indispensability — of religion as a social force. 
I am only arguing that when we examine, from a 
jinrely sociological point of view, the changes in 
religious beliefs, with the view of ascertaining tlie laws 
of change, we can find no evidence in the Ju.storic 
period of a clear general tendency in these changes to 
promote the preservation of the .social organism in 
whieli they take place ; and have therefore no adequate 
ground for as.suming such a general tendency in the 
primitive period. 

‘Somewhat the same may be said of changes in 
political beliefs — beliefs as to what ought to be in 
the structure of government and its relations to the 
governed — so far as history shows us such changes. 
No doubt political beliefs are strongly influenced by 
the struggles foi* <'xistence of the societies in wliich 
the}' are prevalent. Thus beliefs hostile to existing 
political order tend to diminish in crises of national 
struggle with other uationSj from the strongly felt, 
advantage of internal harmony and cohesion. A war, 
tit least of defence, strengthens the position of rulers 
^whose military management is successful : on the 
other hand, reverses in war favour the growth of 
beliefs hostile to government. But though, in tracing 
the liistory of political beliefs, this is an influence not 
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to be neglected, it cannot be said to give the.^ain 
law of their development. Consider, for instance, the 
change in political ideas wliich, as I have said, has 
— more than once, in human history — preceded and 
partly caused the transition to democracy. The causes 
are surely to be sought in the general desire of human 
beings as individuals to better their condition, and 
enjoy a larger share of the means of happiness, 
co-operating with the ethieo-political conviction that 
any man — or any freeman — has as much right as any 
other to determine how the matters of common 
interest should be carried on. This movement, wisely 
directed and moderated, may, no doubt, strengthen 
the political society in which it takes place for inter- 
national struggles ; but certainly history does not 
show a general tendency to this result : the experience 
of Greece seems rather to have been that it had a 
preponderantly disintegrative effect, producing, as 
Plato says, “ two hostile states —the rich and the poor 
— within the limits of one.” 

I turn now to an objection which may have long 
since occurred to my readers. “ You have been 
talking,” it may be said, “ all along of Preservation 
of Society as the end of adaptations, and of increase 
in self-preservative qualities as the essence of progress. 
But surely Preservation alone, bare continuance of 
existence, is not a worthy end ; nor does this repre- 
sent our idea of progress, nor is the contemplation «f 
it capable of stirring the springs of political and social 
activity. This is aimed not at mere Being, but 
Well-being. By progress, we mean improvement, the 
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pasiage from a worse to a better condition. Political 
beliefs at any rate at the present stage of develop- 
ment of civilised Society— are beliefs as to what 
ought to be done, in the organisation and functioning 
of pvernment, to bring about a better condition of 
society ; and the interesting question in any general 
study ol history, in order to ascertain the law of 
development, is how far things are tending to im- 
provement of social life.” In all this I entirely agree : 
and have only appeared to ignore it so far from a 
desire to keep strictly to the sociological point of 
view. If we introduce the notion of ‘ improvement,’ 
and^ insist on thinking with method and precision’, 
we require some definite criterion and measure of 
‘good.’ 


LECTURE XI 

KBLAXION ojp PHiLOSOPiiY TO SOCIOLOGY {Continued) 

§ 1. Im ni}’- last lecture I passed from a consideration 
of the Sociological view of the divergent beliefs of 
different ages and stages of social eA'olution, which I 
distinguished as Relativism, to examine the other 
view, which I distinguished as Progressivism. As I 
explained, in distinguishing the two I have by no 

* .f' 

means intended to imply that the two views are 
necessarily opposed. In fact they are not only capable 
of being held together, but probably the commonest 
form of Relativism is combined with and modified by 
Progressivism : that is to say, it is the view that 
the fundamental beliefs of our ancestors, so far as 
divergent from our own — in such subjects as Ethics, 
Politics, and Sociology — were, speaking broadly, ‘ rela,- 
tively ’ true ; but yet less true, a more remote ap- 
proximation to truth, than our own. 

But 1 have thought it best, for clearness, to 
examine the two views separately : to conceive the 
Progress! vists as holding the simple doctrine that the 
history of mankind shows us a more or less constant 

progress in knowledge : and to examine the exact 
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uat-ftre of the progress, and the epistemological iiifer- 
enees to be drawn from it. I conceive that the 
doctrine cannot be regarded as purely sociological nor 
as attained by a purely sociological method, but 
rather by a combination of Sociology with Philosophy : 
as it involves the assumption of a criterion to 
distinguish true knowledge from false, which Socio- 
iogy alone cannot assume. 

Further, it seemed to me desirable, before examining- 
progress in knowledge, to consider the wider notion 
of Social Progress from a purely Sociological jioint of 
view. I began by pointing out that the general 
notion of Social progress does not necessarily imply 
an expected or even a possible arrival at a final 
condition of Society as a goal and termination of the 
progressive movement; but only increase in. certain 
definite characteristics of the social organism now 
possessed in some degree. How as the common con- 
ception of the social organism implies adaptation of 
its structure and the functioning of its different organs 
to preservation of the organism under its conditions 
of existence, it is natural to understand Progress as 
ineaniug progress in self-preservative quality. But 
an examination of the facts of history seemed to sho-sv 
that historically ascertained changes in human society 
have certainly no universal tendency to increase the 
efliciency of the organism for self-preservation : and, 
in particular, that the historically ascertained changes 
in beliefs have no such general tendency. 

I then passed to observe that, in any ease, the 
notion of ‘ increase in self- preservative quality ’ does 
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not correspond to tlie generally current notion of 
social progress, wMcli involves the idea of improve- 
ment: i.e. increase in well-being and not merely of 
mere life and promise of further life, apart from any 
regard to the quahty of the life. 

§ 2. But if we introduce the notion of ‘ Improve- 
ment ’ and insist on thinking with method and preci- 
sion, we require some definite criterion and measure 
of ‘ good.’ And this, I conceive, it belongs to Practi- 
cal Philosophy to estabhsh : it is not a matter with 
which Sociology pure and simple has primd facie any 
concern. So long as we confine ourselves to the system 
of notions which have been transferred from Biology 
to Sociology — and which seem, at present at least, to 
be an indispensable stock-in-trade of the latter science 
— the notions of organism, adaptation or adjust- 
ment, differentiation and correlation of parts, mutual 
dependence of co-ordinated functions, etc.— it seems 
to me that the end to which reference is made in 
all these notions is not Happiness but Preservation. 
Sociological writers sometimes veil this from their 
readers by the use of the ambiguous terms ‘ social 
health’ and ‘ social welfare ’; for these, in ordinary 
thought, carry with them, more or less distinctly, the 
implication of general happiness as an effect of the 
‘ health ’ and at least an element of the ‘welfare ’ : but 
I conceive that, interpreted in a strict biological or 
sociological sense, ‘ health ’ or ‘ welfare ’ of organisms 
can only mean self-preservative conditions of structure 
and correlated functions tending to self-preservation. 
If we take ‘ social welfare ’ interpreted in fny other 
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sensS than that of preservative conditions as the end 
and standard by which progress es estimated, we do 
so on other than biological or sociological grounds. 

At the same time, I think that Sociology itself 
ultimately forces us beyond what I have called the 
primary sociological conception of social progress ; on 
account of the divergence— widening, as our examin- 
ation proceeds — between progress of civilisation as 
commonly conceived and increase in qualities tending 
to the preservation of the particular social organism 
in Avhich the progress occurs. A consideration of this 
divergence will lead us, I think, to two conclusions. 
First, even if we confine our attention, in considering 
social progress, to a particular political society, we 
must- — if we would maintain harmony with Common 
Sense — find a wider conception of the criterion of 
progress than is afforded by the mere notion of con- 
duciveness to social preservation. For we cannot but 
recognise that the development of sociality and polite 
order, of knowledge and the arts of peace — in parti- 
cular of the fine arts and literature — is a good thing 
for a society, even though it does not render it more 
capable* of preserving itself under the actual conditions 
of its environment, physical and social : it is a gain, 
so far as it goes, though the gain may in a particular 
case be outweighed by the loss of fighting quality. 
And secondly, we cannot, without doing violence to 
our deepest convictions, consider this gain <»% in 
relation to the particular society whose progress we 
are contemplating; we must also consider it in 
relation Jbo humanity at large. For the gain of the 
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complex fact that we call civilisation is sometmng 
that is not normally confined to the particular society 
in which it first takes place : it tends to spread by 
imitation and tradition to contemporary societies and 
to societies that are to live in later ages, so that its 
most striking achievements become possessions of a 
continually larger part of the human race. And thus, 
as we come down the stream of time, we are led irre- 
sistibly to pass from the point of view of Mr. Spencer’s 
Sociology — which treats different human groups as 
separate organisms, like animals or plants — to the 
point of view of Comte’s Sociology, which by prefer- 
ence conceives “ the whole human race, past ^and 
future, as constituting a vast and eternal social unit.” 
Putting these two considerations together we cannot, 
I think, measure social progress by any narrower con- 
ception than that of conduciveness to the welfare of 
humanity at large. 

§ 3. But, it may be asked, how are we to obtain a 
true and adequately precise conception of social wel- 
fare and the means of realising it : since history shows 
us variation and diversity in this conception as well 
as in other fundamental conceptions and principles of 
Ethics and Politics ? This question leads us back to 
the discussion of the claim of Sociology ' — not alone 
but with the help of a certain epistemological assump- 
tion, to establish a criterion of truth and error and, 
by the aid of this criterion, to present the series of 
changes in prevalent beliefs which history shows us 
as steps in a progress towards fuller and purer truth. 

^ Of. above, Lect. X. § 2. ^ 
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1 win first again state this claim in wiiat seems to me 
its most plausible form. It niay be said Granting 
that a study of the history of beliefs cannot by itself 
furnish a criterion of their truth, still the comparative 
historical study of different departments of systematic 
thought may furnish a criterion of practical value, 
provided we accept the general validity of systems of 
thought which any instinicted person can see to have 
finally emerged from the condition of fundamental 
controversy, and such are the established and recog- 
nised sciences. For whatever theoretical defects the 
subtlety of sceptical philosophers may detect in the 
fundamental assumptions and methods of modern 
Astronomy. Physics, Chemistry, Physiology, no one — 
not even a philosopher — -doubts that they really are 
sciences. They are not, of course, complete and perfect 
bodies of knowledge, probably not even quite free froni 
error as far as they go. Still, they are established suffi- 
ciently for practical purposes by the decisive tests of 
(1) Agreement of Experts — the acceptance of the same 
principles, methods, and conclusions by the over- 
whelming majority of serious students throughout the 
tuvilisecT world, and {2) Continuity of Development 
■—the manner in which the new truths continually 
discovered fit into and confirm the old. Accepting 
these sciences, then, as types of real knowledge and 
right method, we may use them as models by which 
to correct and improve the remaining parts of the 
aggregate of prevalent beliefs : by studying the 
development of these successfully organised bodies of 
thought, we may learn to develop rightly those other 
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parts of our thouglit that are still imperfectly 
organised, still struggling with fundamental doubts 
and controversies. This, then, it may be said, is what 
Sociology does : this is how it aids the philosopher to 
find a practical solution of the diflSieulties of his search 
for a criterion of truth. 

It is in this way, as we saw, that Comte obtains his 
generalisation — of which I before spoke — as to the 
‘three stages’ through which, in any department, the 
pursuit of knowledge has to pass, xlccording to him, 
as I have said, the sciences now clearly established are 
so because they have arrived at the ‘ positive ’ stage, 
after passing through the theological and metaphysical 
stages ; whereas politics is still partly in the meta- 
physical stage, and ethics even lingering in the theo- 
logical. He therefore concludes that ethics aud 
politics — following the course of development of the 
more advanced sciences- — will eventually become 
‘positive’ in their method, that is, become branches 
or applications of Sociology. Sociology thus allies 
itself with the pre-existing sciences, confirms their 
claims to be bodies of real knowledge, and taking 
them, as it were, under its wing, claims in unison with 
them an exclusive right of deciding as to truth and 
falsehood on all matters of interest to man: Theology 
and Metaphysics being relegated to the position of 
different stages of error, through which the human 
mind progresses in its advance towards truth. 

Now I do not dispute the general reasonableness 
and utility of the kind of comparison which Comte 
indicates and exemplifies : I agree with him in the 
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importance he attaches to comensm (of difierent 
minds) and coherence (of beliefs of the same mind) as 
tests of truth. I do not say that they are infallible 
tests; but they are the best that I can find, in the 
case of a prevalent belief that does not present itself 
as self-evident to me : and as men have erred in 
apparently intuitive judgments, ‘ consensus ’ of experts 
and coherence with other beliefs are important supple- 
mentary securities, even for apparently self-evident 
beliefs. So far my methodology agrees with Comte’s. 
I am even disposed to admit a large element of truth 
in his doctrine of three stages so far as it is positive : 
only ^instead of ‘ Theology ’ and ‘ Metaphysics ’ I 
should venture to substitute ‘crude theology’ and 
‘ bad metaphysics.’ To this I shall return presently. 

, The fundamental controversies in politics and ethics 
tmm mainly on the definition of a single fundamental 
principle. They relate to the ultimate end, which 
gives the standard by which all particular rules and 
institutions are to be tested. Thus at present it is a 
subject of active philosophical controversy whether this 
end is Happiness, an aggregate of pleasures realised in 
successive parts of time in the lives of individuals ; or 
whether it is some Universal Good which is the good 
of each because it is the good of all, and not the good 
of all by the summation of the goods of individuals. 
Our reasoning to particular conclusions, ethical or 
political, must be fundamentally dififerent, according 
as we adopt one or other of these alternatives, but I 
cannot see how the subject of controversy can be 
treated at^all by a ‘ positive ’ instead of a metaphysical 
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method. Ultimate ends are not ‘ phenomena ’ of laws 
or conditions of phenomena : to investigate them as 
if they were seems as futile as if one inquired whether 
they were square or round. 

It may be replied that a study of the established 
sciences, as recognised by agreement of experts and 
continuity of development, will at any rate aid us in 
deciding general questions of method — e.g. whether 
the mind, to attain sound systematic knowledge, 
should begin with the universal and proceed down- 
wards to the particular, or vice versd. Now if it were 
established, as some thinkers hold, that all sciences 
begin with and rest upon universal intuitions or 
postulates, or again, as others hold, that they all start 
from and are based upon cognitions of particular 
facts, or, thirdly, that they all combine universal and 
particular knowledge in the same manner and degree, 
we might infer with some probability that our reason- 
ings as to what ought to be should be formed on the 
same type. But these points are notoriously subjects 
of controversy on which we cannot decide without 
entering deep into the metaphysics that Comte 
repudiates. If we take the established '^sciencfe 
simply so far as they are cognisable as a social fact — 
i.e. so far as their method is allowed to be beyond the 
range of controversy-^we find in them diversity, not 
identity of methods : in some cases the premises, 
reasonings, and conclusions are all universal (mathe- 
matics) : ni others all the generalisations attained are 
admittedly based on particular experiences and tested 
by agreement with these Thus a survey of the 
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scien«es does not even provide us with a decided 

analogy to aid ns in our discussion of ultimate practical 
ends: it gives no clear guidance beyond the general 
direction to aim at bringing our ethical and political 
judgments— so far as they relate to ultimate good 
and evil — into systematic harmony and agreement. 

My general conclusion, then, is that Sociology can- 
not be accepted as a substitute for Philosophy, in the 
task of co-ordinating beliefs; nay, further, though the 
study of beliefs from a strictly sociological point of 
view must ahvays be of great interest for philosophy, 
the aid given by Sociology in the special problem of 
establishing and applying valid criteria of truth and 
error must always be of a subordinate kind. 

§ 4. Let us turn to consider Comte’s Law of the 
three Stages. And here I have taken for granted that 
we are all prepared to assume broadly the validity of 
modern science and its methods, and surveying the 
past history of thought with this assumption, to 
recognise that the human mind, after many centuries 
of tentative and confused inquiry, after traversing 
many devious ways of thought, has found the right 
Tsethodof dealing with the physical world, the world 
of sensible experience, and has now, for some time, 
been making clear, steady, and continuous progress. 
The question is, what inference we are to draw fi-om 
this conclusion as to the matters with Avhich Theology 
and Metaphysics deal. The inference drawn not 
only by Comte, but also by Mr. Spencer, is, as we 
know, sweeping and negative. According to Comte 
Sociology, assuming the validity of the modern 
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sciences, and. tracing their progressive history, estab- 
lishes the generalisation of the three stages through 
which human thought has to pass, and thus effect- 
ually antiquates Theology and Metaphysics. And 
though Mr. Spencer’s Philosophy, as well as his 
Sociology, differs most importantly from Comte’s, he 
agrees with him, as we have seen, in affirming — as the 
outcome of the long process of human thought — that 
the Reality which it has been for thousands of years 
the central aim of Theology and Metaphysics to know 
is totally and for ever unknowable, and that the only 
positive work of Philosophy is to systematise the 
sciences and to comprehend their generalisations in 
a higher generalisation. 

Let us examine first the claim to antiquate 
Theology. As Mill says, what Comte calls the 
Theological explanation of the facts of nature might 
perhaps be more clearly designated the Personal or 
Volitional explanation of them. It regards the facts 
of the universe as determined by the volitions of 
unseen beings, with quasi-human wills. It is therefore 
in Comte’s view opposed to science, whose progressive 
work has consisted in exhibiting these -facts as 
governed by invariable laws of existence and sequence : 
and, as we trace the growth of human knowledge, we 
find the Theological explanation continually receding 
and fading in successive departments of inquiry, as 
the scientific explanation establishes itself. 

We need not trace the process in detail : the broad 
truth of this historical generalisation is, I conceive, 
undeniable. The Theological view has thus opposed 
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the ^cieiitifee, in modern no less than in ancient times, 
and has had continually to give way and retire before 
the triumphant onward march of science. But when 
we look closer at the opposition, we find that the 
conflict arises in one of two ways ; and in neither Qase 
is it fundamental and inevitable. Theology has been 
opposed to science, so far as it has conceived its 
divinities as beings with capricious, irregular volitions, 
moved by anger and favour, and — when the divinities 
are conceived as many— liable to conflict : and it has 
also been opposed to science so far as it conceives the 
divine volitions to be inscrutable. In the former case 
it has come into conflict with the conclusions of 
scientific inquiry, the system of invariable laws which 
this inquiry, so far as successful, has steadily unfolded : 
in the latter case it has come into conflict with the 
ffeedom of inquiry which the progress of science 
demands. But it is obvious that the one opposition 
vanishes as soon as the Divine Will is conceived as a 
Will in which there is no caprice or irregularity, ‘ no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning’; and the 
other vanishes as soon as the Divine Will is conceived 
9,s a Will whose order may without limit be investi- 
gated by human minds : and both these conceptions 
are now almost, if not quite, established in the minds 
of most educated persons. 

It may be said, however, that the removal of these 
oppositions only reveals a deeper opposition between 
the universal order that Science presents, and the 
universal order that Theology claims to present. For 
the order that science presents to us, the system of 
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iiiVcuiable laws that it discovers in the process of 
continual change, is, when we apply to it our human 
conceptions of good and evil, not a perfectly good 
order. Primd facie, indeed, these categories appear 
irrelevant to it : and accordingly, leading men of 
science have declared that nature as known by science 
is non-cthical, and that the whole moral efibrt of 
mankind to modify nature must be recognised us an 
efibrt to which Nature — if 1 may so say — is indifierent. 
But I need not now dwell on this view, since (l) it is 
not obviously supported by histoiy, and (2) it is 
certainly not the practical view of our leading Socio- 
logists ; their forecast of the future of society is always 
a forecast of social life growing l)etter through the 
operation of sociological laws. Indeed in Mr. Spencer’s 
view it is a future so bright that 1 am obliged regret- 
fully to point out that its roseate imes are palpably 
not w^arranted by the knowledge we possess of past 
biological and sociological evolution. But in any 
case the world of science remains, from an ethical 
point of view, an imperfect world. The result worked 
out by its invariable laws is a chequered result of 
good mixed with evil ; and therefore though ,it may 
present no obstacle to the conception of an orderly 
will as the. cause and ground of the process that it 
has partially come to understand, it still does pro- 
foundly oppose the conception of a perfectly good 
will. 

But this is not all. There is a deeper opposition 
than that arising from the imperfection with which 
good is realised in the world as made known to us by 
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sci«ace. It is said that the system of laws which the 
sciences show ns is a system which, though it may 
not be strictly incompatible with the theological 
conception of an orderly will, still in no way supports 
this conception and tends to its exclusion: sinc’e it 
gives us an order intelligible indeed, and so in a sense 
rational, but one from which the conceptions of the 
Practical Reason — the conceptions of End, Design, 
Adaptation of Means to End— are excluded. 

§ 5. On this I may first remark that if the scientific 
view of the Universe is thus opposed to current 
Theology, it is equally opposed to Metaphysics, so far 
as Metaphysics deals with what I called the central 
and fundamental problem of reconciling Theoretical 
and Practical Philosophy. And this leads me to say 
a few words on Comte’s conception — substantially 
accepted by Mill — of the Metaphysical view of nature 
which he supposes to oust the Theological view, and 
to intervene between that and the scientific view. 
According to Comte (I give a brief sunmiary in Mill’s 
words) : “ In this [the metaphysical] stage it is no longer 
a god that causes and directs the various agencies of 
nature ? it is a power, or a force, or an occult quality, 
considered as real existences, inherent in hut distinct 
from the concrete bodies in which they reside. . . . 
Instead of Dryads presiding over trees, . . . every 
plant or animal has now a Vegetative Soul, the 
^pe-n-TMT) irvxn of Aristotle. At a later period the 
Vegetative Soul has become a Plastic Force, and still 
later, a Vital Principle. Objects now do all that 
they do because it is their Essence to do so, or by 
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reason of an inherent Virtue.” Again, “phenonfena 
are accounted for by supposed tendencies and pro- 
pensities of the abstraction Natui'e. . . . The rise of 
water in a pump is attributed to Nature’s horror of 
a vhcuum. The fall of heavy bodies, and the ascent 
of flame and smoke are construed as attempts of 
each to get to its natural place. Many important 
consequences are deduced from the doctrine that 
Nature has no leaps or breaks of continuity: and 
‘in medicine’ reparative processes in the organism 
are referred to the vis medieatrix of Nature.” ^ 

Now no doubt this kind of illusory explanation of 
physical facts, by referring them to occult essences, 
qualities, forces, and natural tendencies, has occupied 
an important place in the historic efforts of the human 
mind to understand the physical world. And so far 
as it is derived, as it largely is derived, from Aristotle, 
there is a sense in which it may be called meta- 
physical : i.e. it may be attributed to the influence 
exercised by Aristotle’s metaphysical system jon his 
study of the physical world ; and in part at least to a 
want of clear separation between metaphysical and 
physical problems. At the same time Comte and 
Mill overlook the fact that these conceptions are not, 
in Aristotle’s view, strictly metaphysical but physical : 
that is, they do not belong to that part of his philo- 
sophy — ‘First Philosophy’ or Philosophy of Divine 
things — ^which relates to the eternal and unchanged; 
the Ground and End of the process of change and 
movement in the physical world. When we make 

^ J. S, Mill, Atiguste Gmnte and Positivism^ 1805, pp. 10, 11. 
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thil distinction, it seems to me that Comte’s concep- 
tion of Metaphysics as a manner of thought that 
takes the place of the theological is superficial and 
inadequate;, since a main aim and main effort of 
metaphysical speculation, in the post-Socratic Schools 
of Greece, was not to eliminate the theistic view of 
the universe as a whole, but to elevate and purify it. 
It thus served — especially no doubt in the Platonic 
and Stoic lines of thought, rather than the Aristo- 
telian — as a positive preparation for Christian Mono- 
theism : its importance did not lie merely in its 
negative and critical action in enfeebling Polytheism. 

I. should like to dwell further on this point, 
and especially to show the singular one-sidedness of 
Comte’s historical judgment in regarding the change 
fi;om Polytheism to Monotheism as importing a decline 
in the influence of religion upon human life. It is in 
a sense true that the presence of Divinity is with- 
drawn somewhat from the surface of human life, by 
the tsgipsition from Polytheism to Monotheism ; but 
it is because it iS withdrawn into the moral depths of 
life, not because its influence on life is weakened. 
But time presses, and I must return to the topic 
from which I digressed : — the alleged antiteleological 
tendency of modern science, which brings it into 
conflict, as I said, not only with current Theology, 
but with any form of Metaphysical Philosophy that 
retains the notion of End or Good as a fundamental 
conception in its system of the Universe— even though 
divorced from the conception of Personality. 

In the^ first place, it seems to me that there is in 
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any case no collision between tlie inquiry, or body of 
systematic thought, which Theology has come to be, 
and any positive science or even the aggregate or 
system of such sciences. For a science, as Comte and 
his “followers say, deals only with the existences and 
sequences of some department of the phenomena, of 
which the complex stream in time constitutes what 
we call the process of the world. And Science as a 
system does not profess to tell us anything of the 
First Cause of this whole process, its final end or 
significance, its underlying reality, and the relation 
to this of the human sphit, not as a mere series of 
phenomena or consciousnesses, but as the conscious, 
thinking, aspiring, self-determining subject of such a 
series. These, however, are the greater matters on 
which Theology or Metaphysics seeks or professes to 
give knowledge : their inquiries therefore move in a 
different region from that of positive Science, and no 
collision between the two is possible. They may even 
be regarded as mutually supplementary. ^ 

No doubt Theology or Constructive Metaphysics 
comes into collision with the Positive Philosophy : 
but then it comes into collision not with its systeuT- 
atisation of the sciences, but with its negative assertion 
that nothing can be known about the Universe except 
the laws of the existences and sequences of phenomena. 
And this negative assertion is just not a scientific 
conclusion : it is, in fact, a metaphysical dogma. 

But, secondly, granting the antiteleological ten- 
dency of modem science, so far as it relates to the 
inorganic world, and even admitting this tendency 
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as defensible in tbe sciences that deal with organic 
life, yet it cannot be admitted as such in the study 
of mind. 

I think it noteworthy that the very development 
of thought which is supposed by Comte and 'his 
followers effectually to antiquate Theology — the 
development of Sociology as the culmination of 
positive science — should, according to Comte’s own 
treatment of the method of Sociology, involve in a 
striking manner a kind of teleology; because he 
assumes that a real comprehension of earlier stages in 
development is only possible by viewing them in the 
light of later stages. For Comte insists on conceiving 
the society whose laws of development he traces as 
being humanity as a whole, a single social organism of 
ivhich the different nations are organs. But we can 
only apply this conception to the earlier stages of 
social development by viewing them in the light 
thrown back on them by later stages. We can see 
on locking back that the Egyptians, the C-reeks, the 
Romans were destined to be special organs of human 
progress ; but even the sociologist could not have got 
this colttception out of the facts some two or three 
thousand years ago. Similarly, in contemplating the 
fact on which Comtian Sociology lays most stress, 
in contemplating the most remarkable product of 
mind — scientific knowledge — -in its latest stage, we 
find our thoughts carried forward rather than back- 
ward by the endeavour to comprehend its significance. 
We find ourselves irresistibly led to assume as real 
a completer knowledge, comprehending and going 
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indefinitely beyond the imperfect and fragmentary 
knowledge possessed by human minds; and this 
inference is not — as in the case of arguments for 
Divine Design in the merely physical. world — the 
intfoduction of a hypothesis primd facie alien to the 
matter that we are studying. For these reasons, I 
think any admission of the antitheological tendency of 
modern science, in the way of discarding the ‘ cele- 
brated argument from design,’ should stop at the 
world of mind (including the world of animate life 
viewed on its mental side) : and that when we con- 
centrate attention on this world of mind, the tendency 
is rather the other way. 

To sum up, I reject the claim of Sociology — or, as 
it is sometimes phrased, of the Historical method — 
to dominate our study of the problems of Philosophy, 
while fully admitting that the history of the laws of 
development of human society, and especially of 
human thought and belief, constitutes an important 
part of the knowledge that it is the business oiyPhilo- 
sophy to systematise. I reject this claim in the form 
in which I admit it to be most plausible, namely, in 
that view of the history of thought which I hav6 called 
Progressivism, which takes its stand on the admitted 
social fact of progress in knowledge, and especially 
points to the sciences which relate to the physical 
world as examples of right method attained after a 
long struggle through erroneous and confused methods.'" 
I reject it, partly on account of the diversity of 
methods which the different sciences, impartially 
viewed, are found to require and use : — the method of 
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m^hematics is most importantly different from that 
of abstract physics, the method of abstract physics 
different from that of the concrete study of the in- 
organic world, and this again different from that of 
the history of the world of life, while the methods of 
the studies of human life and thought, individual and 
social, are still tentative and beset with difficulties in 
which the analogy of the physical sciences can only 
give very limited assistance! I reject it, again, on 
account of the fundamental difference between the 
task of special sciences dealing with partial and 
limited aspects of the Universe and the task of 
Philosophy dealing with the Universe as a whole. 
In view of all these differences and difficulties, I 
conceive the one important lesson that Philosophy 
and Theology have to learn from the progress of 
Science is the vague lesson of patience and hope. 
Science sets before us an ideal of a consensus of experts 
and continuity of development which we may hope 
to attain in our larger and more difficult work. 
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LECTURE XII 

EELATION OF THEORETICAL TO PRACTICAL 
PHILOSOPHY^ 

§ 1. In this concluding lecture I have to attempt the 
consideration of the relation of Theoretical to Practical 
Philosophy, of our systematic knowledg’e — or what 
purports to be knowledge — of what is, has been, oi 
will be — so far as we can forecast what will be — ta 
our systematic knowledge, our system of reasoned 
judgments, as to what ought to be. In attempting 
this difficult problem, I think it best to simplify 
our task, by abstracting from any controversy or 
disagreement that exists wdthiu the rai^ of 
Practical Philosophy. I assume, therefore, that we 
are agreed as to our methods of reasoning to practical 
conclusions, and that we have harmonised,- in a* 
manner that satisfies us, our judgments as to what 
ought to be. I do not assume our knowledge to be 
complete : there is no need of that, any more than 
there is any need of assuming completeness in our 
knowledge of the physical Universe. But I assume" 
that it is coherent as far as it goes, that fundamental 
conflicts have been somehow settled. 

^ Cf, Prefixtory Note. 

232 
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^ shall accordingly take what ‘ought to be’ 
to include what is commonly judged to be ‘ good,’ so 
far as attainable by human action, as well as what is 
commonly judged to be ‘right’ or the duty of any 
human being. Of course ‘Good’ and ‘Evil’ .as 
commonly used are wider and less stringent terms 
than ‘Eight’ and ‘Wrong’; since (1) the former 
are applicable to results out of reach of human 
attainment, e.g. an abundant harvest nest autumn, 
or influenza in the winter ; also (2) ‘ Goods ’ may be 
incompatible; to attain a greater we may have to 
saeriflce a less. But even when unattainable, or not 
preferable in the circumstances, what is judged to be 
‘ good ’ would appear to have the same quality as 
the term imports within the range of its practical 
a;pplication : ‘ good ’ is the kind of thing that we 
‘ought’ to seek to produce or maintain pro tmxto 
and so far as it is in our power. 

For simplicity I shall, at first, mean by ‘good’ in 
this discussion ‘ ultimate good on the whole ’ ; good 
on the whole for human society, the world of living 
things^, or the cosmos — whichever we take to be the 
larger whole of which the individual is a part, and 
which is conceived to have an ultimate good capable 
of being increased or diminished, promoted or 
retarded, by human action. In ethical discussion 
the notion of ‘right’ or ‘duty’ is, however, more 
familiar to the common moral consciousness of modern 
men than the notion of ‘ultimate good.’ But I shall 
assume it to be admitted by Common Sense that 
from the point of view of complete knowledge, the 
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performance of a duty or a riglit act mus/ be 
conceived to be either a part of ultimate good ora 
means to it. 

Taking then the notion of Duty or Right act, I 
m»y assume it to be a continually recurrent element 
in the thought of an ordinary well-behaved person 
about his own life and that of others. In the 
thoughts of such men about duties, taken together 
and compared, there is doubtless more conflict and 
disagreement than in their thoughts about facts ; but 
agreement much preponderates. Apart from such 
conflict, there is recognised a variation of duties from 
man to man ; but it is commonly assumed that this 
variation rests on rational grounds, so that the duties 
of A, truly conceived, form one rationally coherent 
system with the duties of B. Such a system we may 
call a ‘world of human duty,’ of which each man 
conceives the duties he assigns to himself and his 
immediate neighbours to be a part indefinitely better 
known to him than the rest. But he conceives the 
whole world of duty to be a subject of human 
knowledge, no less than the world of fact ; though 
the former is lamentably divergent from the latter, in 
consequence of the general failure of men, in a 
greater or less degree, to do their duty. The 
divergence is equally palpable if we consider the 
‘ good ’ results that might be brought about by the 
performance of duty, as compared with what actually 
takes place. From either point of view we judge 
that ‘ what ought to be ’ to a great extent ‘ is not ’ ; 
and we commonly conceive that its character as 
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ought to be’ is entirely independent of 
whether it comes into actual being or not. 

§ 2. The question then is raised whether this 
distinction between what is and what ouajht to he is 
ultimate and irreducible? I think it rash to aiSrm 
irreducibility. Just as I would never say that any- 
thing is unknowable, but merely that it is unknown 
— for when we cannot answer a question it seems 
usually unwarrantable to assume that we understand 
the matter enough to prove the question unanswerable 
— so here I do not say that the difference of these 
notions is ultimately irreducible ; but only that I am 
certainly not satisfied with any proposed reduction 
proceeding on the lines of scientific thought on which 
such reduction is commonly attempted. I do not 
think the desired result can be attained by consider- 
ing moral judgments from a psychological or socio- 
logical point of view, as elements in the conscious life 
of individuals, or communities, or races. My grounds 
for this view I have already given in speaking of the 
relations of philosophy and sociology.^ No doubt 
moral judgments and their accompanying sentiments 
are a 'department of psychicaT fact, and we may , 

analyse and classify them as such, and investigate 
their causes, just as we should do in the case of any 
other psychical fact. But as long as they are regarded j 

solely from this point of view, it seems impossible !; j 

'to explain or justify the fundamental assumption on , ' ; 

which they all proceed, that some such judgments ;■ 

are true and others false, and that when any two i ji 

: ‘i j 

’ Of. Lecture IX. ; : 
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such judgments conflict one or both must' be 
erroneous. As before said, one fact cannot be in- 
consistent with another fact; accordingly, regarded 
from a psychological or sociological point, of view, A’s 
judigment, e.g. that all gambling is wrong, does not 
conflict with B’s judgment that some gambling is 
right. The question. Which is true ? does not arise 
and would have no meaning. The reduction there- 
fore of Duty to Fact, on this line of thought, if 
strictly pursued, simply eviscerates ethical thought of 
its essential import and interest. The history of 
opinion is a most interesting branch of Sociology, but 
it has not in itself any criterion of the truth of opinion. 

It may be replied, perhaps, that in this argument 
I have not taken into account the notions of life and 
development, and their place in psychology and 
sociology ; that possessing these notions science, in 
this department, does not merely ascertain re- 
semblances and general laws of co-existence and- 
change, but in so doing brings out the notion qf an 
end to which psychical and social changes are related 
as means, and in relation to which alone they are 
really intelligible; and that this end supplies the 
requisite reduction of ‘what ought to be’ to ‘what 
is.’ For in this end — variously conceived as vital or 
social ‘health,’ or ‘equilibrium,’ or ‘life measured 
in breadth as well as length,’ — ^we have, it is 
thought, a criterion of truth and error in moraF 
judgments ; if the acts men approve are conducive to 
this end they may be counted true or normal, if not 
false or abnormal. 
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this I answer that End as a biological or socio- 
logical notion may, no doubt, be held convertible for 
practical purposes with ethical end, hut that this can 
only be by an ethical judgment affirming the 
coincidence of the two : the two notions remain 
essentially distinct, though when affirmed to be 
coincident they are doubtless liable to be confused. 
From the mere knowledge that a certain result is 
what will be or preponderantly tends to be, it is im- 
possible to infer that it ought to be. So far as it is 
inevitable, I obviously can have no duty with regard 
to it ; so far as its coming may be promoted or 
retarded, it is my duty to promote it if I judge it 
good in comparison with that for which it would be 
substituted, and to retard it if I judge it to be com- 
paratively bad. Perhaps I may suggest that this 
distinction between the two is often not clearly 
recognised, because in the terms, such as ‘ social 
welfare ’ or ‘ social health,’ used to denote the socio- 
logical end, the ethical notion is surreptitiously 
introduced; they are states which have been im- 
plicitly judged to be good. And similarly we shall 
judge ’institutions and practices that cause misery 
now as bad on that ground, and not merely because 
they are not in the shortest line of progress to the 
future of humanity in which there will be— as J^Ir. 
Spencer seems to be convinced — “ pleasure unalloyed 
’by pain anywhere.” ' 

§ 3. This leads me to another mode of establishing 
coherence between systematic thought about ‘what 


[Cf. above, p. 189.] 
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is/ and systematic thought about what ‘ ought to^e/ 
which belongs to a very different manner of thought, 
and yet is not without aflfinity with that just discussed 
— I mean the theological mode. It may, I think, 
be ’■truly said that the problem which we are now 
discussing is the fundamental problem of Rational 
Theology. The task of Rational Theology is to 
bring our knowledge of what is into coherent relation 
to our systematic thought as to -what ought to be, 
through the conception of God as a Being in whose 
righteous will what ouglit to be actually is. On this 
view the physical w'orld is an effect and manifestation 
of Divine Powder : the laws of phenomena, partially 
known by science, are a manifestation of Divine 
ordering intellect, while, on the other hand, what 
is thought to be good — provided it is truly thought— 
is the Divine End so far as revealed to us, and the 
fulfilment of the rules of Duty is the realisation of 
the Divine Will. 

I have no intention or desire to dispute the truth 
of these momentous propositions, which, indeed, I 
regard as necessary assumptions for the religious 
consciousness. But I hold that they do not' really 
solve the problem that we have now in view : they 
do not really enable us to bring our conceptions of 
‘ what ought to be ’ and ‘ what is ’ into an intelli- 
gible relation of coherence. In considering this it 
will, I think, conduce to clearness to separate the'' 
conception of the Rules of Duty or Divine Commands, 
from the conception of Universal Good — i.e. what is 
truly thought to be such — as the Divine End. 
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us begin then with the theological assumption 
that the true rules of duty are Divine Commands — 
whether made known by external revelation or 
through the conscience of the individual. Such 
commands, it is said, may be imperfectly known .to 
any particular moral agent, either without his own ’ 

fault— in which case their non-fulfilment will be 
pardoned — or through wilful neglect of known duty 
in the past, which has had the effect of impairing 
his moral insight : but in any ease such commands 
have been uttered, and must be regarded as a part i 

of universal fact. Thus, it may be said, the con- ! 

ception of what ought to be may be brought under j 

the general conception of what is. I think, however, I 

that this reduction fails when we work it out. Firstly, 
we cannot define a Divine Command — like a human i 

command — as wish pZws threat, since we cannot ; 

attribute to God an ungratified wish. Shall we then ■; 

conceive it as simply a threat? This would clearly jr; 

offend Common Sense, which conceives God as not ' : 

merely 'an Omnipotent Euler, but also a Eighteous ' , 

Euler, commanding in accordance with a Eule of ' " 

Eight.* But thus the difference we are considering 
emerges again in the form of a distinction l.ietwoen 
the Eule of Eight in the Divine Mind, and the 
Divine Power as manifested in the world of fact ; 
and, emerging, it brings with it the formidable 
problem of the existence of evil ; since we inevitably . ’ 

ask why God’s power does not cause the complete 
realisation of ideal Eight. 

The answer of one section of theologians is that 


! 
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God’s purpose cannot be carried out witliout'^tbe 
creation of beings such as men endowed with Free 
Will : and that thus the endowment of Free Will 
renders the admission of wrong-doing inevitable, 
.A»d so "we are brought to the question of Free Will, 
which in the view of some is fundamentally important, 
not only in dealing with the relation of Practical to 
Theoretical Philosophy, but also in constructing Practi- 
cal Philosophy itself.^ My view of Free Will is nearly 
similar to Kant’s — with the very important difference 
that he thinks that the antinomy or dilemma which 
we both recognise can be properly explained by 
taking the critical view of knowledge, w^hereas I 
hold that no satisfactory explanation has been found 
of it. I think the presumptive argument for regard- 
ing any particular human mind as an efleet completely 
determined by pre-existing mundane causes is very 
strong, confirmed as it is by even the very im- 
perfect success that we actually have in reducing its 
volitions to law^s and foreseeing the particular volitions 
that will occur under particular circumstances. On 
the other hand, when I take the ethical view of 
action, I find it impossible to regard the Yolitioir, 
when wrong or imperfect, as completely determined 
in the moment of deliberate action by the causes to 
which, contemplating it after the event, I should 
refer to explain its wTongness or imperfection. To 
put it otherwise : I cannot regard absence of adequate 

^ I tliink its importance from the latter point of view lias been exaggerated. 
Cf. Methods of MhicSj bk. I, ch. v, [where the subject of Free Will as more 
fully discussed]. 
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mo^e as an obstacle to doing what I judge to be 
reasonable^ 

But even granting the unqualified validity of 
this cognition of Freedom, the reconciliation is in- 
complete ; as we ^ see when we pass from considerij?g 
Duty as Divine command to consider universal good 
as Divine End. For moral evil — wrong free choice 
— -is in any case only a part of the world’s evil. 
Physical Evil— not due to free choice— still remains 
in the world of living things. To deny its existence 
is violently paradoxical, and if it is admitted, I see 
no way of reconciling its existence with the goodness 
of God except by assuming that the Divine Will and 
Purpose work — like human will and purpose — under 
conditions. But in that case these conditions must 
be conceived as having some other source than the 
Divine Will — and then the theological synthesis of 
‘what ought to be’ with ‘what is’ seems to fail, and 
the problem of bringing the two conceptions into 
coherent relation still awaits solution. 

§ 4. This is not, however, the only important 
relation of Theology to Practical Philosophy. So 
fat, for 4:he sake of simplicity, I have assumed tbe 
task of Practical Philosophy — -the reduction of our 
notions of what ought to be to a coherent system — to 
have been adequately accomplished. But what I have 
said elsewhere^ of the conflict of self-interest and 
duty shows that this is not my view. Historically 

^ I introduce moral judgment because otlierwise I feel no equally distinct 
impulse to reject determinism, 

<?/ concluding cliapter. 
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a fundamentally important result of Theism -7^ and 
religion based on it — is the solution of this conflict. 
[But this presupposes the theoretic validity of 
Theism.] ^ 

* I do not mean to imply that Tlieism is not self- 
evident 01' demonstrable. It clearly has been so 
regarded by very superior minds. When any one says, 
after Descartes, that finite being presupposes infinite 

being not merely the idea of the infinite, but its 

actual existence, and, in particular, that in finite 
mental being, in finite intelligence and will, Infinite 
Intelligence and Will are presupposed, I think I 
understand, to some extent, the process of thought 
by which this affirmation is reached; and thougli I 
do not agree with it — bolding rather that the finite 
only presupposes the infinite in idea — I do not see 
how the momentous difference between these two 
conclusions is to be settled by any argument. 

I myself regard Theism as a belief which, though 
borne in upon the living mind through life, and 
essential to normal life, is not self-evident Or capable 
of being cogently demonstrated. It belongs, there- 
fore, to a class of beliefs which I do not dilute the 
general reasonableness of accepting, but which I 
think have to be considered carefully and apart in 
estimating the grounds of their acceptance — assump- 
tions for which we cannot but demand further proof, 
though we may see no means of obtaining it. For 
there can be no doubt that one of the most 
important sources of human error lies in the accept- 

1 See Methods of JSthics, concluding chapter. 
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aneb of traditions and suggestions incapable of being 
supported on adequate evidence. 

Accordingly I tliink that our acceptance of such 
propositions _ must liave a provisional character, as 
compared with those that are self-evident or demon- 
strated. I do not mean that in ordinary thought we 
are conscious of any material difference of certainty : 
at all events there is none in my own ease, since the 
principle, e.g. of causality is in my view such a pro- 
position. If any such assumption is confirmed by the 
test of consistency with other assumptions and cog- 
nitions of my own mind or of other minds, its certainty 
to me becomes, I think, practically iudistinguishalde 
from other certainty, though I recognise philosophically 
the provisional character of the structure of thought 
to which it belongs. The serious difficulty begins 
when such assumptions are divergent and conflicting. 
So far as this is the case, "we must infer error in some 
or all of them, though we may believe the error to 
be useful, i.e. better adapted than truth would be 
for the life of certain minds. But the postulates of 
A can have no validity for B, who does not feel the 
need of» them ; on the other hand, B’s recognition of 
their necessity for A must lead him to philosophic 
doubt of the objective validity of similar postulates 
in his own ease. 

§ 5. I do not say this as a mere spectator : as 
i. am conscious of requiring for rational conduct 
such a postulate, namely, Moral order. This leads 
me to the connexion of Theism and Optimism (so 
far as Moral order goes). Neither, in my view 
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involves the other. We may believe in M<^al 
order — ‘the power not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness’ — without connecting it with Person- 
ality. This is generally admitted. Perhaps it is less 
generally admitted that we may believe in Theism 
— ^in a Personal First Cause or ground of the finite 
universe — ^without believing in Moral order. But I 
go so far as to say that the chief abstract arguments 
(except one) used to prove Theism do not tend to 
prove Moral order. 

Suppose it proved, in the Berkeleian or some other 
way, that Intelligent Will is the only real Cause, how 
is it proved that it has caused or will cause any other 
than the imperfect world that we know through ex- 
perience ? Supposing that we may legitimately infer 
a Designing Mind from the apparently designed 
result which the complex adjustments of living 
things present, what do we gain ? When I infer 
human design from an effect, what I imagine and 
conceive to have pre-existed is a representation in 
idea in a certain mind, approximately similar in 
important points to the result produced. There u 
now in fact (say) a watch, there was therefore- in idea 
a represented adjustment of matter more or less 
definitely like a watch in the important relations. 
The imperfection of resemblance may vary indefinitely 
in degree in human minds, but I cannot attribute 
any such indefiniteness to the Divine Design. If d 
infer Divine Design from the adjustments of a watch 
or of a living plant or animal, I must suppose the 
pre-existing idea — or let us omit pre-existing if the 
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relaftons of time are denied of th.e Divine Thought 
— I must suppose the idea to be in every respect 
similar to the designed result ; for the Divine Mind 
cannot be concei.ved to work, like the human mind, 
among 'material conditions and laws only partially 
comprehended. But then just in proportion to this 
perfection of resemblance is the absence of any 
explanatory ef&cacy in the reference of designed 
effect to designing cause. The design being in 
every particular and detail exactly like the effect, 
whatever difficulties we have in understanding how 
the latter came to be must recur wdth regard to 
the fcrmer; if I cannot prove moral order from 
the actual existence of the complexly adjusted 
world without referring it to a designing Mind, 
I.do not see how it is any more to be proved, 
after the reference has been made, from the ideal 
existence of an exactly similar world. We have 
merely duplicated the actual world ; we have a 
world in^ idea, existing previously to, or apart from, 
the actual, but presenting exactly the same difficulties 
from i^s apparent imperfections. The inferred design 
albrds'no more evidence of Moral order than the 
designed effect from which it is inferred. 

§ 6. But, finally, I think that Philosophy can 
reduce somewhat the difference between ‘what is,’ and 
what ‘ ought to be,’ since the difference between two 
^ings compared is reduced by discovering previously 
unknown resemblances between them, although the 
notions still remain essentially distinct. E.g. we 
may copjpare the circle and the parabola without 
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knowing that they are both sections of the Sone. 
Surely we should say that the difierence between 
them ascertained by this comparison is reduced by 
discovering their common relation to the cone? If 
sd^ I think it must be admitted that this kind of 
‘reduction’ takes place when we contemplate the 
difference between ‘what is’ and ‘what ought to 
be’ from a philosophical or epistemological point of 
view. For from this point of view we regard the 
world of Duty and the world of Fact as objects of 
thought and — real or supposed — knowledge, and 
discover similar relations of thought in both, relations 
of universal to particular and individual notioiis and 
judgments, of inductive to deductive method, etc. 
Whatever differences may appear between the two 
from this point of view are of a subordinate kind, 
and not greater than the differences between different 
departments of Fact regarded as objects of thought 
and scientific method. True, if we adhere to 
Common Sense, the fundamental difference_ remains 
that the distinction beween ‘truth’ and ‘error,’ in 
our thought about ‘what is,’ is held to depend essen- 
tially on the correspondence or want of correspondence 
between Thought and Fact; whereas in the case of 
‘ what ought to be,’ truth and error cannot be 
conceived to depend on any similar relation. Still 
even this difference is at least reduced if we take 
the philosophical point of view, because from thfs 
point of view the supposed correspondence between 
Thought and what is not Thought is no longer so 
simple and intelligible as it seems to Common Sense ; 
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thbugii it must be admitted to be a difficult proldom, 
whatever solution of it we may ultimately accept. 
Further, we must recognise that even in the case of 
our thought a|)out ‘ what is,’ though error may lie in 
want of correspondence between Thought and Fact, 
it can only be ascertained and exposed by showing 
inconsistency between Thought and Thought, i.c. 
precisely as error is disclosed in the case of our 
Thought about ‘what ought to be.’- 


^ [Of. above Lecture II. pp. f.J 
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Logic and Epistemology, 112 ; no 
general criterion of. material truth, 
114 ; Logie and Metaphysic in Mill, 
116; Ontology, 117 
Cyclical coiu'se of changes, 198 


Darwinism, 108, 133 ; and the gosiend 
conception of Evolutioji, 136-139 ; and 
immortality of soul consistent, 143 
Descartes ; quantiiin of matter iiit change- 
aide known d 84. ; his scepti- 

cism, 109 ; physical science iH’d 
indubitable as for us, 196 
Design, ace Teleology 
Destructive effect of Sociologv, 362- 
174 

Development, 186 
Dialectical method, 49 
Difference, systematic, 18 
Dualism, 120-121 ; Xitural DiudisHi, 
see Common Sense 
Duty, world of, 234 


Ego, 86 

Empirical Beliective ■ Analysk, 63, ■ 81 ; 

Veriffcatiou, S3, 89, 99 
Empiricism, 92, 119, mte 
End, 19S ; three meanings of, 201 ; in 
..Sociology, 186, 237 ;: in the .Arts 
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2S>29; ill Practical Philosophy, SO ; 
exchided from Science, 225 
Epistemology, 4, 105 ; its primary aim, 
109; ami Ontology, 111-112, 117 ; 
and Logic, 112-117; Kiilpe’s view, 
119-121 ; and historical method, 156 
Error in antecedents of a belief, 167, 
174 

Etlii<;g. 4, 24, 36 ; its aim, 25 ; and 
Politics, 27 ; and Practical Philo- 
sophy, 27, 31 ; and Geometry, 34, note ; 
historical study important, 162 
Evil, 30, 38 f., 233 

Evolution, Mr. Spencer’s doctrine, 19 ; 
and psychogonical analysis, 69 ; dis- 
tinct from Darwinism, 136 
Extension, 70 


“ Faces of the same thing,” Mind and 
Matter not, 53 

Feeling, in older English sense, 45 ; 
l^eculiar matter of Psychology, 46 ; 
Sensationalism, 63 ; and knowledge, 
148 . 

First Cause, 39, 228 
Foresight, sociological, a dijfficulty, 177, 
180' 

Formal Truth, 113-114 
Freedom, 56, 240 f. 


Galileo, 19, 108 

Generality, the characteristic of Science, 
S 

Geogi'aphy, 7 
Geometrical Solidity, 69 
Geometry and Ethics. 34, note 
God, 38-39, 94 
Good, 95, 233 
Gratitude, duty of, 176 
Gravitation, law of, 9, 74 
Greece, changes in belief, 207 
Green, T. H., 96, 103 


Hamilton, Sir W., 69 ; on Theoretical 
and Practical Philosophy, 32 ; Philo- 
sophy as Science of Mind, 35 
Hegel’s work metaphysical, 89 
Heredity, 69 

Heterogeneity and homogeneity, 130- 
133 

Historical Method, as dominant, 124 ; 
and Inductive Method, 126 ; in Mathe- 
matics, 127 ; in Rational Physics, 128 ; 
and the particularity of the cosmos, 
129-133 ; in Zoology, 133 ; in Socio- 
logy, 137 ; Materialism u Spiritualism, 
142-143 ; and Immortality, 148-149 ; 


wider and narrower sense, 157 ;^a'ad 
Scepticism, 164-171, 173-174 * 

History, 4, 7 ; ancient view of, 122- 

123 ; new view of. 124 
Hylozoisin, 147 


Idealism, 60, 62, 1^103 ; 'and Eealism in 
Killpe, 119 
Immortality, 143-149 
Improvement, 211, 214' 
Incompressibility, 69 
Individual and Society (Mill),'153-154 '■ 
Inductive and Historical methods, 126 
Inference, 82, 114 

Infinite extension of the woild, 84, 85 
Innate and Intuitive, 161, 164 
Introspection, 49, 86-87, 151 ; for Kaiit, 
103 

Intuition, 151, 164; of Self, 86 


Jurisprudence, 23, 25 


Kant, 81, 85, 92, 102-103 
Kantian .Logicians, 113-114 
Kehdn, vortex theory, 74 
Kepler, 19, 165 
Knowledge and feeling, 148 
Kiiipe, 4 ; on Epistemology, 119 


Lai-v of the three Stages, see Comte 
Logic, 4, 35, 82, 112 ; Kantian, 118 ; 
Mill, 114 ; and Epistemology, 117 


Man, Science of, 35 
Material truth, 113-114 
Materialism, 9, 36, 41, 42, 62, 54, 60, 
61, 76 ; in Kiiipe, 121 : and Bio- 
logical Evolution, 142 ; and Sensa- 
tionalism, 150 
Mathematics, 8, 127 
Matter, related to Mind, 60; Philosox)hy 
and Psychology, 51 f. ; analysis of 
notion, 63-75 
Mentalism, 41, 61, 103 
Metaphysics, 39, 77 ; thought futile, 78, 
195, 218 ; and Physics, 82 ; and 
Psychology, 86 ; and Philosophy, 

87 ; Transcendental, 91 ; and Theo- 
logy, 94 ; and Logic, 113-118 ; in ^ 
Kiiipe, 119-121 ; and Sociology, 179 
Method, no universal, 220 
Methodolo^, 102, 116 
Mill, J. S., 31, note ; definition of 
Philosophy, 35; of Logic, 82, 114; 
the ** social factor,” 153-164, 159, 


160 ; on Theological exrjlanation, 

le2 

Mind, Science of, 35 ; relation to 
Matter, 51, 60 ; studied teleologic- 
ally, 229 

Monism, Materialistic, 121 
M.onotheism and l^olytlieism (Comte), 

■,'227 ' ■, . .■ ^ 

Motion, Law3; of, 18, 87 


Natural Philosophy, 2, 6; Dualism, 
see Common Sense 
Naturalistic Philosophy, 24, 76 
Nature non -ethical, 224; antiteleo- 
logical, 225 


Ontology, 96, 100, note, 112, 117-121 
Organism, Society as, 201 


Particularity of cosmos, 132 
Perception, 60 

Periodic course of changes, 198 
Phei»omena, 14, 17, 21 
Phenomenalism, 62 

Philosophy, and. Science, 4-11 ; its aim, 
12; Practical, 21-35, 232 ff., as 
Science of Man, 35 ; method, 49 ; 
non-metaphysical, 87-90 
Physics, 8 ; philosophical, 9 ; and 
metaphysics, 82-85 ; reality and 
' appearance, 98 ; historical method, 
128-129, 140-141 
Physiology, 52-59, 73 
"Plato, Theology in, 94 
Political Philosojjhy, 2, 22, 26 
Politics, 24, 26, 27, 31, 35, 106, 
162 

Polytheism, Comte on, 227 
Positive, Science, 21 ; Philosophy, 24, 
26, 76 

Praclisyd, Philosophy, 22-35, LeciXlL ; 
Reason, 225 • 

Preservation as the sociological end, 
186, 202, 210 

Pro-ethical sentiments ; Pi-cverige, 170 
Progress, 197 ; not necessarily pre- 
servative, 203 ; in btdief, 205 
Progrcssivism, 178, 190, 212; com- 
bined with philosophical relativism, 
195 

Psychogonical analysis, 63, 69, 149 
Psychological Philosoi)hy, 47, 76 
Psychology, 4, 24, 35 ; and Philosophy, 
41, 44 f. ; relation to Matter, 44 ; 
Feeling, peculiar subject-matter of, 
46 ; and Beliefs, 45, 48 ; and Socio- 
logy, 51 ; and Piiysiology, 52-59 ; and 


Metaphysics, 81, 85, 86-S7 ; and 
historical method, 149-152 
Punishment, 168 


Reality and Aiipearauee, 15,22. 92, 96. 
100, note, 104, 117 

Relative knowledge, 96 f., 178, 182- 
189 191 

Relativism, 190, 195, 212 
Religion, 38 ; as social force, 209 
Roman Bmpire, 204, 208 


Scepticism and the Historic ’McthrMl, 
163, 176 ; its limits, 196 
Science and Philosophy, 2, 3, 4, 1 1 ; of 
Ciassification, 7 ; of Causation, 8; 
“generality,” 8 ; of pheiiornena, I'P 
17 ; Positive, 21 ; and Theorelic-al 
Philosophy, 30-31 ; of Man, 3.5 ; and 
Theology and Metaphysics, 221-230 
Secondary qualities, 64 
Self, 86 

Sensationalism, 42, 62 ; inconsistent, 72, 
150 

Sense-perception, veritlcatimi liy, 88, 
99 

Society an organism, 201 ; uml the 
Iiidividual (Mill), 153 
Sociological method, 157 ; tbresight, 
177, 180 ; end, 186, 202 
Sociology, 25, 35-36 ; and rsychoiogv, 
51, 81, 152, 158-161 ; aiid Philo- 
sophy, 189, 230 ; and scepticism, 
163-174; and Metaphysics, 179; 
constructive effect, 174 
Solidity, geometrical, 69 ; physical, 09, 
70 

Sp.'icc, 151 ; the Traiuscen den tails! view, 
92,102-104 

Spencer, Mr. Ifei'beri ; Deiiidtion oi 
’ Philosophy, 13, 17, 38, 105; Agnosli- 
I cism, 14, 16, 22, 79,221 ; Kvrdnthm, 
19, 130 ; Science, 21, 31 ; J:thi«;s. 
23 ; Psychology, 30 ; disparntcneMs 
of Miiiii and Matter, 53, 142-M3; 
and MaterinUsm, 72 ; and Mela- 
I physics, 80, note, 88, 96, 221 ; “ pro- 
; ethical ” sentiments, 170 ; IJouite s 
; Sociology different, 210; optimi.sin 
I 224 

I Spiritualism, 142 

j Stephen, Mr. Leslie, on Sociology, 110 


Teleology, 94, 227 

Theism, 242 ; and Moral Order, 243 f. 
Theology, 38, 94 ; controversy, 1 06 ; i 
form of error, 195, 218 ; and Science. 
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22S : Itaticmal, its problem, 38, 94, 
238' 

Theoretical Philosophy, 26 ; its relation 
to Practical, 232 ti'. 

Time, the Transceiidental view, 92, 
102-104 

Transeendentul analysis, 03, 91, 102- 
104 


Verification, einpirical, 83, 89, 99, 11 
Volitional explanation, 222 ^ * 

Vortex-ring theory, 85 

Welfare, as end, 186 
Wissensclmft, 4, 

^Joology, 7,: 133 


THE END 
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